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ya. * BAKER'S COCOA 
1763’ CHOCOLATE preparations 


i78s have stood all tests for urity, 


; delicacy of flavor, and that uni- 
formity which insures the best 


results. 

Either for cooking or drinking these 
preparations are unsurpassed and as they 
are everywhere obtainable, should be 
the first choice of all good housekeepers. 
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Your Store 


HAVE told you before how gratifying, how en- 

couraging and how truly inspiring have: been 
the evidences so many of you have given me 
that the advertising page, like the editorial; is 
a living, breathing part of Goop HousEKEEP- 
1nG’s helpfulness. Some of these evidences have come in 
the form of personal letters, commending such policies as 
our refusal to advertise any product that could not stand 
the test of absolutely guaranteed; some have come on 
our complaint blank (Page 14), giving me an opportunity 
to aid you in some misunderstanding with a manufacturer 
or local dealer; many have been just a note of “thank you” 
for a refund made on some unsatisfactory purchase. 





But there have been other kinds of evidences that have been 
particularly pleasing—kinds that have made me know you 
are feeling and seeing every important step in the work 
being done. , One of these “other kind” came recently in 
a note of simple inquiry—an inquiry which I want every 
Goop HousEKEEPING woman to read and to be able to 
answer, for it means your fuller understanding of the won- 
derful service of national advertising. 





Dear Sir:— 

In a recent issue of Good Housekeeping I have seen 
that you make reference to ‘‘The Good Housekeeping Store 
in your town.”’ I am not sure that I understand the mean- 
ing of this, but I want to. Will you please explain and tell 
me where is the nearest Good Housekeeping Store to me? 

Mrs, L. 6. A,, 
Allston, Mass. 


Many of you I realize could have made reply, as I did, for 
you know the meaning of Goop HousExkEEpPinc Stores. 
Others have wanted to know, and so I give you my letter 
to Mrs. Adams, feeling that it will prove of helpful interest. 


Dear Madam:— 

I have your good letter of the 5th and am glad indeed to have 
this opportunity to write you about such an important part of 
our work. 


As a housewife, you will undoubtedly recall more than one un- 
pleasant instance when, through the carelessness of some dealer 
as to the reliability of the merchandise displayed in his store, you 
unknowingly purchased inferior or unsatisfactory goods. And 
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perhaps, too, you will remember occasions when the don’t care 
attitude of.a clerk and his lack of interest in his stock and sale, 
has turned your shopping steps into other establishments. 


Contrast all of this with the comfortable and secure feeling with 
which you have traded in stores whose sole ambition seemed to be 
to give you dependable merchandise, backed by excellent service. 


It-is this latter class that have become eligible as Good House- 
keeping Stores. They are the ones carrying goods nationally 
advertised in Good Housekeeping Magazine, for they well appre- 
ciate what it means to them and to you to sell only products 
behind which an absolute guarantee of reliability and satisfaction 
can be placed. They are the ones, whether large or small, who are 
making their store your store, a place where service and depend- 
ability dominate all else. 


Many of these stores the country over (in Allston, the H. W. Long- 
fellow Company, and the Harry J. Ward Co.) are displaying the Good 
Housekeeping Store sign. Others have not found a convenient 
place for this, but their pledge to the principles for which this 
magazine stands, makes them well worthy of the patronage of 
Good Housekeeping women. 


Such then are Good Housekeeping Stores. As you have placed 
your faith in the advertising pages of the magazine, so too you may 
give your confidence to these merchants, who are making it their 
business to sell the products presented to you through Good 
Housekeeping and other reputable magazines. 


It has been a pleasure to have received your letter. Will you 
never hesitate to call upon me again when I can be of the 


slightest service? 
Faithfully yours, 


Have I given you women of Goop HousEKEEPING some 
little conception of the important part which the retail 
merchant can take in making your problems less difficult? 
I hope that I have, for it is your interest and influence that 
means so much to the development of better storekeeping. 
You will find some tradesmen, more than others, striving 
for this standard of perfect service. These are the ones 
to whom the work of Goop HovusEKrEEpinc has most 
strongly appealed—the ones that you may with pride call 
your stores—the Goop HouseEkEeEpPING Stores. 


es 


Advertising Manager. 


119 West 4oth Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Child Labor Sunday 

F Goop HousEKEEPING is not to be found 
in your minister’s study—there is. no 
doubt that it should come there each 
month—please call his attention to this 
fact, which he may otherwise miss—that 
Sunday, January 24th, is Child Labor Sunday, 
on which day it is the hope of those who are 
laboring in behalf of our child toilers that 
churches everywhere will demand laws and 
the enforcement of laws to give childhood a 
square deal. We are inclined to believe that 
He who preached a sermon with a little child 
for a text will sanction the pleading of such 
a cause on His holy day. We are also inclined 
to believe that if from every pulpit in the land 
there was thundered a denunciation of the 
practice of wringing 
profits from the work- 
wasted lives of chil- 
dren, coupled with a 
demand that some- 
thing be done about 
it, the cursed thing 

would cease. 

The situation has 
changed but little 
since we fought it so 
strenuously last year. 
We stirred up the sen- 
timent against wasting 
future men and 
women in this way, 
but the people did 
not crystallize the 
sentiment into laws, 
into action, except in 
a few instances. And 
so it was possible for 
recent investigators 
in North Carolina to 
find in a cotton-mill 
two little spinners 
whose grandmother 
said they were six and 
seven years old, and 
scores of other chil- 
dren at work below 
the legal age limit, 
which is thirteen years 
in that state. Your 


Lest you forget. 


Childhood is still being brutally sacri- 
ficed in order that dividends may grow. The 
least you should do about it is to observe 


Child Labor Sunday, January 24th 


children of six are mere babies, aren’t 
they, playing and eating and sleeping— 
not discounting the future when they 
will want to love and be loved with- 
out handicap, not wage-earners before their 
time. 

“And a little child shall lead them.” Why 
not reverse the process this New Year time 
and lead the childhood of the nation from the 
places of toil into the schools and the fields— 
from despair into hope? In order that the 
observers of Child Labor Sunday may work 
intelligently, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d Street, New York City, 
has prepared literature on the subject which 
will be sent free of charge to any one 
asking for it. Will you do your part? 


The * Twilight 
Sleep” 


“WHY has Goop 

HOUSEKEEPING 
not had an article on 
the Freiburg method 
of producing painless 
childbirth?” It is a 
pertinent question. It 
is easily answered: 
There is nothing that 
can be said about it 
with that degree of 
authority which we in 
every case demand. 
You don’t want sur- 
mises and rumors and 
hearsays concerning 
anything; you want 
the truth. It is not 
possible to give it 
with regard to the 
“Twilight Sleep.” For 
every physician of 
note who endorses it, 
ten of equal standing 
will condemn it. That 
doesn’t prove any- 
thing except disagree- 
ment among the doc- 
tors. The one may be 
right, the ten wrong, or 
vice versa. Tosay that 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Up-to-date Women Use Diamond Dyes 


tei is the best dressed women in every community who use DIAMOND DYES. 


| DIAMOND DYE vathusiasts never wear clothes which have lost 
their fresh, bright look. As soon as any gown or suit begins to lose 

its original beauty, they recolor it—often j 

making the fabric look better than when 

new. 


Miss Constance White of New York writes: 


“I had avery nice light green suit of which I was very 
fond. 

“At dinner one night a clumsy waiter spilled some soup 
on it. I did my best to cleanit with gasoline, but with- 
out success. I was about to discard the suit when my 
cousin asked me why! did not dye it with DIAMOND 
DYES. My cousin always looked so sweet that I thought 
if she used DIAMOND DYES, it would pay me to do so; 
so I went to the druggist’s and purchased some black 
DIAMOND DYES for wool or silk. 


“The photograph which I enclose will show how well 
DIAMOND DYES did their work. Of course, the taffeta 
trimming is new, and I have been wearing a white linen 
collar with it. I think it is very pretty, and like the suit 
better than when I bought it.” 


Miss Mary Murray of Trenton, N. J., writes: 


“My last year’s suit was a light mustard color. When 
I took it out this fall and looked it over I thought that I 
would like to have another color. I talked to some of my 
friends about taking it toa dye house, and one of them 
said: ‘Whydon't you dye it with DIAMOND DYES3’ 1 
thought 1 would try my hand at it, and dyed it a dark 
blue. I bought a white pique vestee with cellar 

Mustard Color Suit attached to wear with it.” Light Green Suit 
dyed Dark Blue. dyed Black. 


Diamond Dyes 


“A child can use them” 
Simply dissolve the dye and boil the material in the colored water. 


The Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. 
are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye that claims to 
color animal fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely —Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to color Animal Fibre 
Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegetable Fibre Fabrics, so that you may 
obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 

Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells 
Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, 


also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 


“Union” or “Mixed” goods 


The ye marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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8 Editor’s Say 


our medical men are notoriously conservative 
doesn’t prove anything; it is true that this 
- method has been known to them for a decade 
and that hundreds of them have tried it. 
Perhaps the Freiburg doctors have improved 
both the dosage and the technique, but that 
has not been proved. 

Thousands of columns have been written 
since McClure’s Magazine first exploited this 
method of relieving the fears of women, but 
our real knowledge has been advanced just 
about a hair’s breadth. Most of the maga- 
zines rushed in to get the benefit of McClure’s 
“beat,” but their readers profited little. In 
September the Woman’s Home Companion 
asked its readers to suspend judgment on the 
method, because it “is not yet available in 
America, and will not be for a considerable 
period, even if it eventually proves to be prac- 
ticable.” The same month The Ladies’ Home 
Journal published an article that substantiated 
the claims made by McClure’s; but the article 
framed letters from five famous American 
physicians, all of whom either condemned it 
or were skeptical of it. ‘The Truth About 
‘Twilight Sleep’” appeared in the Delineator 
for November. Commenting editorially upon 
this article, the editors of that magazine say: 
“For the present we must decidedly warn our 
readers against ‘Twilight Sleep.’ The appli- 
cation of the method is exceedingly delicate 
and dangerous. It should not be employed by 
any physician who has not mastered it. It 
should not be employed in general practise. 
It should not be employed outside the hospi- 
tals.” Coincident with the publication of the 
Delineator the author of its article appeared in 
The Modern Hospital as the champion of the 
“Twilight Sleep ”—but in its proper place, the 
hospital. He had used the Freiburg drugs 
and discarded them as dangerous; when he 
saw them used at Freiburg he was con- 
verted to the method—when practised in 
hospitals. 

So there youare. Any article we could have 
had up to the present time would have been 
like all the others—and you would not know 
what to believe. When it is announced that 
**Goop HousEKEEPING says” so and soconcern- 
ing the “ Twilight Sleep” there will be results 
nearer home than Freiburg to which we shall call 
attention. Inthe meantimeremember that this 
is true, as Dr. Woods Hutchinson said in this 
magazine last July: “Thanks to those suprem- 
est boons, chloroform and its twin-sister, ether, 
it is no longer necessary, in humane and compe- 
tent hands, that a woman in labor should 
suffer agonizing pain.” And the Delineator 
article concludes: “if the physician will use 
less than one-half the care in carrying out the 


usual procedure that is absolutely necessary 
in the production of ‘Twilight Sleep,’ child- 
birth will lose a large part of its terrors.”’ 

Before you run after a will-o’-the-wisp be 
sure you are not turning your back on what 
you are really looking for. 


Where Do You Stand? 


HEN you read these lines the saddest 

Christmas the world has ever known will be 
past. As we write them there is every prospect 
that the day in Europe will break to the thun- 
der of guns and the night come upon thousands 
slain. There is no hope of an early peace; it 
is a fight to the finish, and a million more men 
will probably die before negotiations to end 
the war are begun. Are you dismayed? As 
one man—a man meek and humble and with 
tear-damp eyes—the nation recently prayed 
for this senseless killing to cease. And it 
goes On with greater fury. Has that lessened 
your faith in prayer?—or in God? It should 
not. “The Almighty has his own purposes.” 
We can not discern them. He is not on trial; 
governments are. The churches did not ask 
for the war; rulers decreed it. They could 
compel their subjects to fight. And so we have 
today some thousands of miles of trenches 
filled with armed men; some hundreds of 
miles of trenches filled with men who have 
died; a nation without a country; and weep- 
ing ascending unto heaven—weeping that 
availeth not. And to crown it all comes the 
hysterical demand that America get ready to 
fight, because, forsooth, our turn will come 
next. Let us not be discouraged, neither let 
us be afraid. The sober sense of our men and 
women will preserve us. Let us rather get 
ready to attend the exercises following the 
demise of the idea that being prepared for 
war prevents war. After this conflict it will 
be as “dead as a door-nail.” If your faith 
breaks now what chance would it have stood 
in a personal test? 


Diagnosis By Dreams 


O you believe in dreams? Would you if you 
were told that science can take them, and 
unravel them, and read in them the causes of 
many of the ills that oppress countless thou- 
sands of men and women? Psycho-analysis 
is gaining great vogue just now. Peter Clark 
Macfarlane will tell you about it next month. 
And that, by the way, is only one of nineteen 
good features which will be in the February 
issue. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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A Prayer tor 
the New Year 


By Edith Markham Wallace 


LORD, as we stand at the 
parting of the ways, give us 
a new viewpoint of happiness to carry 
into the New Year. Show us, we 
beseech thee, the beauty and sweet- 
ness of the commonplace duties of 


our daily lives. 


Teach us that our homely tasks were 
not given us to help others so much as 


to help ourselves. 


Grant that out of the monotonous 
round of daily work, faithfully done. 
will come a consciousness of greater 
power and of increasing strength of 


character. 


May we thus make each day a beauti- 
ful everyday full of nameless, unre- 
membered acts of loving service. 
Help us to be a little kinder to those 
we love; a little bit more patient when 
we are weary; a little less critical of 
the faults of those about us. Let us 
serve all in the unlovely places with a 
sweet-hearted understanding of God's 
precious gift of daily work. 


May the coming year find us standing 
to those who love us for a simpler, sin- 
cerer, serener life than our daily living 


has meant in the past years. 


Amen ! 


Copyright, 1914, by International Magazine Company. All rights reserved 


15 CENTS 
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T“. O roadways lead from this land to 
That, and one is the road of Prayer; 
And one is the road of Old-time Songs, and 


every note is a stair. 


A shabby old man with a music-machine 
on the sordid city street: 

But suddenly earth seemed Arcady, and 
life grew young and sweet. 

For the city street fled, and the world 
was green, and a little house stood 
by the sea, 

And she came singing a martial air (she 
who was peace itself) ; 

She brought back with her the old, 
strange charm, of mingled pathos 


and glee— 


But now she had 


come, for I saw her 

there, and she looked so 
blithe and young; and her voice 
soared up ina bird-like trill, at 
the end of the song she sung 


With her eyes of a child in a woman's 
face, and her soul of a saint in an elf. 


She had been gone for many a year. 
They tell us it is not far— 

That silent place where the dear ones go, 
but it might as well be a star. 

Yes, it might as well be a distant star as 
a beautiful Near-by Land, 

If we hear no voice, and see no face, and 
feel no touch of a hand. 





Ay BLLA WHEELER WILCOX 


But now she had come, for I saw her 
there, and she looked so blithe and 
young; 

(Not white and still, as I saw her last) and 
the rose that she wore was red; 

And her voice soared up in a bird-like 
trill, at the end of the song she sung, 

And she mimicked a soldier's warlike 
stride, and tossed back her dear little 
head. 


She had been gone for many a year, and 
never came back before; 


But I think she dwells in a Near-by Land, 


since a song jarred open the door: 


Decoration by 
LEJAREN A... HILLER. 


Yes, I think it is surely a Near- 
by Land, that place where our 
loved ones are, 
For the song would never have reached 
her ear had she been on a distant 
star. 


Two roadways lead from this land to That; 
and one is the road of Prayer; 
And one is the road of Old-time Songs, 


and every note is a stair. 





“You're perfectly wonderful trying to look serious in that blue-checked apron,” taunted the Bride. “You're 
perfectly wonderful in anything, I guess!” grinned Rhodes. “That's right, my dear young people,” 
mumbled a jocose old voice from the back hall. ‘Never stop complimenting each other!” 

4 “Man's Place" 





Man’s Place 


Dick Rhodes called her an angel; the men at the club said she was a corker and a dead-game little 
sport; and you will declare she was a thoroughbred. She was, all of these things and more—a fascinat- 
ing, fluttering little Bride, sorely perplexed and harassed, but holding her own under the most trying 
conditions, in a delightfully whimsical, audacious situation such as only Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
could conceive. For this is a story done in the very happiest vein of the author of ‘“‘ Molly Make- 
Believe,” a rippling, bubbling tale of a very young wife that will tickle you and make you chuckle. 
And any wife of any husband who is not in his place—well, she will know what to do with the story. 


By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


Author of ‘‘The Sick-a-Bed Lady,” “Molly Make-Believe,” ‘The White-Linen Nurse,” etc. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


ING-a-ling-ling-ling!” shrieked 
the Telephone. 
“Y-e-s?” crooned the Bride. 
“Ts this Mrs.—Mrs. Frazer 
Hartley?” worried the Voice in the Tele- 
phone. 
“Tt is!” boasted the Bride. 
“Um—m,” faltered the Voice in the 
Telephone. ‘“E—r—e—t, that is to say, I 


have a message for you—it’s something 
about your husband!” 

“Oh, my goodness!” gasped the Bride. 
“Has anything happened to Frazer?” 


“No—not yet!” mused the Voice in the 
Telephone. “But it soon will! We're 
at the club,” confided the Voice, “and 
we’re trying very hard to get up a foursome 
at billiards. So we want Frazer to stay 
down to supper with us!” 

““OQ—h!” said the Bride. 

“You see—Frazer didn’t seem to—didn’t 
seem to feel quite sure whether he really 
ought to—stay down with us or—not,” 
persisted the Voice. ‘‘He said he’d al- 
ready—stayed away three evenings this 
week. So we thought we’d just tele- 
phone up and ask you if he couldn’t stay,” 
wheedled the Voice. ‘We drew lots, you 
know, as to who should telephone—and it 
just happened to fall to me!” 

“OQ—h!” laughed the Bride. 

“Yes, I know, but can he stay?” per- 
sisted the Voice in the Telephone. “Really, 
Mrs. Hartley, you’ve no idea what a 
corking billiard player Frazer is! Why, 
tonight—!”’ 

“Ohtruly?” glowed the Bride. “‘Oh, could 
I come down and watch? Oh, it won’t take 
me a minute to put on my hat and coat!” 

“Eh?” jumped the Voice in the Tele- 
phone. “Oh, no, really, Mrs. Hartley, 
I’m awfully afraid you wouldn’t—enjoy it. 


It’s all smoke, you know—and men—and 
smoke—and men—and smoke—and——” 

“Oh!” said the Bride. 

“Ves, but—can he stay?” persisted the 
Voice in the Telephone. 

Just for an instant, as though through 
some blur of telephone wires, the whole 
world began to buzz like a June garden. 
Then, clear and distinct as a flute-note, 
came the Bride’s merriment. 

“Why, of course he can stav!” said the 
Bride. ‘Why, of course! Why, ’m— 
only—” 

“Only—what?” questioned the Voice. 

“Only—I have—such a—beautiful supper 
here—tonight,” confided the Bride, “such 
a really beautiful supper,” she explained 
painstakingly. “Something, I mean, that 
I’ve been getting ready ever since ten o’clock 
this morning—caviar, and lobster canapé— 
and mignon of lamb—and a _ salad—” 

Again the telephone droned and buzzed 
like a hive of bees. “Hello?” called the 
Bride. 

“Hello!” reported the Voice. 

“Oh, I’ve got it!” asserted the Bride 
triumphantly. “Tell Frazer that I’m per- 
fectly delighted to have him stay down with 
you all to supper!—And tell him to be sure 
to win!. And everything like that!—But 
oh, please!” insisted the Bride’s voice. 
“Oh, please ask him if he can’t find some- 
body down at the club to come up in his 
place and have supper with me!” 

““E—h?” jerked the Voice in the Tele- 
phone. “What? Oh, yes! Why, of 
course! Oh, all right, Mrs. Hartley! Yes! 
Yes! I'll tell him! And thank you very 
much, Mrs. Hartley for letting him stay! 
You’re a—an angel!” 

“Oh, no—not at all,” deprecated the 
Bride. “I’m just a—just a Bride. And 
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oh, I forgot,” she apologized. 
that I am talking to?” 

“Dick Rhodes,” confided the Voice in the 
Telephone. 

“How do you do, Mr. Dick Rhodes?” 
bowed the Bride’s voice with quite unim- 
peachable formality. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Frazer Hartley ?” 
stammered the Voice in the Telephone. 

“Oh—and Mr. Rhodes!” called the 
Bride, ‘‘will you please tell Frazer to ask 
whoever comes up—to stop at some awfully 
nice grocery store and bring me some olive 
oil for my salad? Tell them it’s for Mrs. 
Frazer Hartley! TellthemI want the best!” 

“Yes, indeed,” conceded the Voice in the 
Telephone. 

“Thank you!” fluted the Bride. ‘‘Good- 
by!” 

“Why, good—” began Mr. Dick Rhodes, 
“‘b—by!”’ he was still mouthing as he swung 
back out of the stuffy telephone-booth into 
the big smoking-room. 

Simultaneously with his reappearance five 
or six grinning faces glanced up expectantly. 

“Well! Did she say he could stay?” 
cried everybody all at once. 

“Yes, what did she say?” laughed Hart- 
ley a bit self-consciously. 

‘Never mind what she said!’”’ announced 
Rhodes succinctly. “ But—if I had a— 
nice jolly little wife—like that—I wouldn’t— 
want to stay!—That’s what I say!” 

“What?” jerked everybody. 

“Well, of all the turncoats!” flushed 
Hartley. ‘“Wasn’t it you in the first place 
who suggested my staying?” 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Rhodes. “But, 
you see, I didn’t know then that your wife 
had brown eyes.” 

“She hasn’t!” snapped Hartley. 

“Oh, that’s all right!” bantered Rhodes. 
“She laughs as though she had brown eyes. 
I assure you I don’t care at all what color 
a woman’s eyes really are—if she'll only 
laugh as though they were brown.” 

“Ts—that—so?” mocked Hartley. 

“Yes; but did she say that he could 
stay?” began everybody again. “And 
have we got to ask her—every time?— 
every single, solitary, little time that we 
want Hartley to play with us?—Monday 
nights?—And Tuesday nights?—And 
Wednesday nights?—And 2 

“Oh, stop your kidding!” demanded 
Hartley. ‘ You fellows know just as well as 
I do that I really oughtn’t to have stayed 
down again tonight!” 
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“You’ve got to. begin—sometime,” mur- 
mured the Oldest Bachelor from his far 
seat by the fireplace. 

“Oh, yes—of course,’”’ conceded Hartley. 
“But you just wait till you’re married, 
and—” 

“T’m still waiting,” murmured the Old- 
est Bachelor, “and I’m—sixty-three.”’ 

A trifle uneasily Hartley began to play 
with his cue. ‘Why, you see, we’ve only 
been home two weeks,” he explained with 
great exactitude. “My wife is a Cali- 
fornian, you know, and she hasn’t seen a 
soul in town yet, except me. And her ‘At 
Homes’ don’t begin till next month, and— 
it is lonesome for her!” he acknowledged 
with increasing conviction. 

“Yes—so I inferred!” grinned Rhodes 
from the middle of the Laristan rug. 

“What?” snapped Hartley. 

With exaggerated blandness Rhodes stood 
staring around from the other men’s in- 
cogitant faces to the Bridegroom’s dis- 
tinctly concentrated expression. 

“Yes—that was the one condition she 
made about your staying down,” drawled 
Rhodes—‘‘that you—should send me up 
in your place—to have supper—with her.” 

“The deuce she did!” bristled Hartley. 

“Oh, the little dead-game sport!” shouted 
somebody. ‘‘Some Bride!” chuckled another. 

“Oh, well—maybe she didn’t actually 
designate me, by name,” admitted Rhodes 
conscientiously. ‘But she meant me—of 
course!” Quite dramatically he began to 
strut up and down among the low wicker 
lounging-chairs. “I’m certainly the best 
looking one of us!” he announced, “and 
distinctly the most respectable! But, of 
course,” he beamed cheerfully down on the 
surrounding company, ‘‘of course I don’t 
want to take any unfair advantage of any 
of you. What she actually said was, ‘Tell 
Frazer—that I’m perfectly delighted to 
have him stay—if he’ll only send some one up 
to have supper with me!’”’ 

“Oh! some one?” shouted somebody. 

Every man in the room jumped precipi- 
tously to his feet. “Oh, send me, Frazer!” 
begged one. ‘No, me!” laughed another. 
“Oh, I say, Frazer!” pleaded a third. 

Before the chaffing bachelor faces of the 
men he had known most familiarly since 
his earliest childhood an utter panic of 
masculine self-consciousness swept sud- 
denly over Hartley—a panic such as he had 
not experienced perhaps since that mem- 
orable day twenty years previous when 





at the tender age of nine, in all the harsh 
gray-granite publicity of his grammar-school 
steps, he had first been forced to choose 
between the grinning derisive countenances 
of his own knickerbockered kind and the 
wistful, scared-to-death glance of some tiny 
pink-skirted midget 
who had just in- 
vited him to walk 
home with her and 
see her new rabbits. 
But now, as then, 
chivalry triumphed. 
With absurd af- 
fectation of ease 
he shambled to his 
feet. 

“Oh, go chase 
yourselves, fel- 
lows!” he grinned, 
“T’m going home 
myself!” 

“Oh, you quit- 
ter!” shouted some 
one. 

“?Fraid - pussy!” 
chuckled another. 

It was Dick 
Rhodes only who 
added _ reason to 
ribaldry. “But you 
can’t go -home— 
now, old man!” he 
admonished with 
exaggerated con- 
cern. ‘Why, your 
wife would think 
you were jealous! 
Why, she might 
even think there 
wasn’t a chap down 
here who was fit to 
dine with her! 
Why, she might 
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“Oh, well—of course—if you put it that 
way!” grinned Rhodes. “If you really 
insist!” 

Impudently for an instant the two friends 
laughed at each other, Hartiey’s smooth, 
blond young face to Rhodes’s whimsically 
furrowed features. 
Then without 
further comment 
Rhodes bolted for 
the hall, snatched 
up his cap and great 
fur coat, and was 
half-way down the 
club steps into the 
street before Hart- 
ley’s mocking voice 
overtook him 
through a_ hastily 
lifted window. 

“Give her my 
love!” called Hart- 
ley. ‘And tell her 
I said to be awful- 
ly nice to you!” 

To Rhodes’s 
blinking vision the 
whole club window 
seemed suddenly 
filled with grinning 
faces. Then, still 
blinking, he ducked 
back into his collar 
and darted off full- 
tilt down the short 
street to catch the 
approaching car. 

Out of a disap- 
pointing summer, a 
tiresome autumn, a 
monotonous winter, 
with always the 
same girls, the same 
houses, the same 
furniture, the same 





“Oh, be a sport, 
Frazer Boy!” whee- 


“Tell Frazer lam perfectly delighted to have him stay down 
with you all to supper—but please,’ insisted the Bride, “ask 
him if he can't find somebody down at the club to come up in 


food—this little ad- 
venture before him 





dled some one. 

“Be a—sport?” 
mumbled Hartley. ‘Oh, well, of course, 
I would like to stay down tonight,” he 
confided nonchalantly. By the narrow 
red streak along his cheek-bones it would 
seem that the teasing had ruffled merely 
his skin. ‘“—So if you would go up, 
Rhodes, and help amuse Mrs. Hartley,” he 
tossed back across his shoulder, “it would 
be a great favor.” 


his place and have supper with me" 





seemed rather 
uniquely diverting. 
To be dining téte-d-téte in half an 
hour with a brand-new girl whom he 
had never seen even!—In a_ brand-new 
house that he didn’t even know the 
color of!—And such a lovely-voiced girl, 
too!—Likelier than not indeed he would 
actually have to help her get the dinner— 
out in the kitchen, even, with his sleeves 
rolled up, and a great, blue-checked gingham 
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apron tied around his neck—Oh, ye gods!— 
the nerve of it! the delicious merve/ And 
the bride of one of his very best friends, too! 
It was such a respectable adventure!—and 
so many adventures—weren’t!—And there 
were—alas! such a slew of respectable 
things in the world that weren’t remotely 
adventuresome! 

Musing and running thus he bumped so 
brutally into another pedestrian that in the 
enforced delay of apologizing he saw his 
coveted car whiz by without him. 

Deciding then to walk instead of wait he 
experienced gradually between one icy- 
paved block and another the slightest 
possible wane in his enthusiasm about 
going out to dinner, anyway, under existing 
circumstances. “Deliciously nervy,” he 
still called it, but maybe it was just a bit 
too “deliciously nervy!” Maybe the Bride 
was really rather an austere sort of person. 
Maybe—she never had really intended for 
one single instant that— Maybe— 

To whet his courage he blurted abruptly 
into a florist’s shop, and bought the biggest 
bunch of violets in stock. Something about 
the awkward bulk of the violet-box re- 
minded him quite irrelevantly of the Bride’s 
request for olive oil. The fortunate jog 
drove him back three whole blocks to find 
a grocery store. Once wandering help- 
lessly between the shining aisles of rotund 
cans and bottles, he realized with a start 
that never before, perhaps, in all his life 
had he ever asked for “dry goods” at a 
grocery store. Caroming from the gay 
French brandies to the prim cracker-coun- 
ter, “Give me a—a pound of olive oil,”’ he 
babbled idiotically. Hastening to retrieve 
his dignity he lifted the proffered oil bottle 
from the salesman’s hand and held it critic- 
ally to the light. “Flat, isn’t it?” he sug- 
gested with some hauteur. Before the 
flicker of something in the salesman’s eyes 
he plunged even deeper into his dignity. 
“Ts it—your best?” he demanded coldly, 
“your—very best? It’s for Mrs. Frazer 
Hartley. You will find her very particular!” 

As though summoned from space by the 
magic phrase, the proprietor of the store 
beamed suddenly over Rhodes’ shoulder. 

“Delighted!” affirmed the proprietor. 
“Delighted to cater to Mrs. Hartley’s 
wishes in any conceivable way within our 
power! Indeed, if I may say so, our great- 
est personal ambition is to achieve the trade 
of people like Mrs. Frazer Hartley, new- 
comers with new ideas, people of taste.” 


“I would like to stay down tonight,” Hartley confided 


“it would be a great favor.” 


“Thank you very much,’ mumbled 


Rhodes. Tucking the package of olive 
oil under one arm and the big box of violets 
under the other he bolted for the door.— 
It was almost time, he felt quite sure, for 
another car. But before he had reached 
the doorway the beaming proprietor was 
again upon him: This time it was not a 
mere smile that he proffered, but another 
bulky package. 

“Tf it isn’t too much trouble, Mr. Hart- 
ley,” bowed and scraped the proprietor, 
“won’t you just tuck this package of 


“Oh, 





well—of course—if you put it that way!” grinned Rhodes. 


breakfast-food into your pocket? For Mrs. 
Hartley, you know—with our compli- 
ments! Something quite new and choice, 
you understand! Just a sample—just a— 
just a mere trifling token, as it were, of our 
appreciation of her trade!” . 
“Buz—z—z! Clang—g—g!” went the 
big electric car outside, and Rhodes jumped 
for it. Quite automatically he grabbed the 
breakfast-food as he jumped, and landed 
all of a heap in the corner of the car 
scarcely less breathless than the little old 
man who had just preceded him. The 


nonchalantly. “If you would go up, Rhodes, and help amuse Mrs. Hartley,” he tossed back across his shoulder, 


“If you really insist!” 


little old man was all loaded up with 
bundles, also, and one of the bundles 
looked quite distressingly like corsets. 
With a start of sweat across his forehead, 
Rhodes wondered whether any one would 
think that the olive oil bottle was— 
corsets. For the first time, bumping his 
elbow against the breakfast-food pack- 
age and dropping the violet-box to the floor, 
he began to see why men didn’t go home to 
dinner oftener. It was very compromising, 
even for a married man! When the con- 
ductor called Hartley’s street Rhodes left 
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the car with alacrity. So did the little old 
man. Dodging some repairs on the street 
corner they bumped into each other. 

“Nice to be getting home, isn’t it?” 
smiled the little old man across his packages. 

“Eh?” twanged Rhodes crossly. With 
the violet-box suspended from his teeth by 
a horrid purple-tasting cord, both elbows 
rammed hard against his sides in a desper- 
ate effort to keep the other two packages 
balanced on his hips while he fumbled free- 
handed at his stifling collar, he had cer- 
tainly never felt so far from home in his life. 
But never having been particularly prone 
to confide his emotions to strangers he 
proceeded up the street. Shoulder to 
shoulder, the little old man jogged along 
beside him. 

“Couldn’t help overhearing the name, 
back in the grocery store there,” beamed 
the little old man. “Happiest days of 
your life, my boy! Happiest days of your 
life! Toting home food and posies—food 
and posies! May you always have the 
income to provide the food—and never 
lose your inclination to add the posies!” 
As abruptly as he spoke the little old man 
turned off into a hemlock-shadowed drive- 
way. “Neighbors, you see!” he confided 
blithely, then reached back suddenly and 
thrust a great, clumsy, ten-pound bundle 
into Rhodes’s astonished hands. “ Meat- 
chopper!” he beamed. “Friend who in- 
vented it just gave it to me! Got one al- 
ready—so give it to Mrs. Hartley! Compli- 
ments of a neighbor, tell her—just that— 
compliments of a neighbor! And we'll call 
later! Can’t do too much for a bride, my 
boy! Can’t do too much for a bride! 
Ha! H——” 

“Ha!” finished Rhodes two houses 
further on, as, weighted down with this 
fresh incumbrance, he climbed up a long 
flight of steps, found the number wrong, 
climbed down again and swung more posi- 
tively into a narrow, pebbly walk that led 
unswervingly to a doll-sized cottage. “‘Good 
glory!” he grumbled, “has a fellow got to go 
round distributing engraved cards announc- 
ing who he isn’t?”  Laboriously, as he 
growled, he bent down to study the numer- 
ical hieroglyphics on the door before him. 

This was the right number. Moreover 
it was an exceedingly hospitable-looking 
door with the hall light shining effulgently 
through its unscreened glass. But in 
order to free one overworked hand for 
bell-ringing purposes he had to reach down 


again, like a faithful retriever, and snatch 
the violet-box in his teeth. While he was 
thus unbecomingly disqualified there was 
a flash of pink at the glass, and the Bride 
herself flung open the door for him. Feel- 
ing like a dog he spoke like a dog. 

“Bow—w—wow!” he growled through 
the mouthful of purple cord. 

Out from the soft yellow frame of the 
doorway the Bride’s little face thrust sud- 
denly forward. It was distinctly an aston- 
ished little face, but faintly, determinedly 
smiling after the manner of one who doesn’t 
ever intend to get caught taking anything 
seriously that was really intended for a joke. 

“Why, Bow—w—wow!”’ stammered the 
Bride. 

With a desperate shift of the violet-box 
Rhodes resumed his natural expression, 
half-whimsical, half-impudent. 

“Ts this Mrs. Frazer Hartley?” he asked 
pointedly. 

“Yes, it is,” flushed the Bride. 

“Am I Mr. Frazer Hartley?” demanded 
Rhodes with unruffled gravity. 

Again the Bride’s little face thrust sud- 
denly forward, her blue eyes searching wor- 
riedly past Rhodes’s inscrutable face, past 
the enigmatical breakfast-food, past the 
unmistakably festive posie-box—back to 
Rhodes’s inscrutable face again. Once 
more the little faint smile went scudding 
across her lips. 

“No, you’re not—Frazer Hartley,” af- 
firmed the Bride judicially. ‘Frazer is a— 
is a—be—autiful blond.” 

“Well, who am I then?” queried Rhodes. 
With unbroken solemnity he handed her 
the bottle of olive oil, the ornately labeled 
breakfast-food. “The grocer insisted I 
was Frazer Hartley—and sent you these!” 
he confided. “And a funny old man was so 
sure I was that he sent you this!” he prof- 
fered with the meat-chopper. “And a 
man who wished I was—sent you these!” 
he bowed urbanely with the violets. ‘So 
if we could only just find out who I really 
am!” he beamed up at her, ‘permanently 
define—as it were—my legal status—” 

Across her huddled armful of packages 
the Bride’s face brightened perceptibly. 
Around one corner of her mouth the very 
definite threat of a giggle began to appear. 

“Oh, of course I don’t know for sure,” 
she admitted, still cautiously, “but I 
think—I think you’re some one come up 
from the club to have supper with me!” 

“Why, what acumen!” attested Rhodes. 
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“That’s exactly who I am! And Frazer, 
by the way, sent you word to be especially 
kind to me!” With exaggerated weariness 
he shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other. “Do you think you will eventually 
ask me in?” he queried ingratiatingly. 
“Why, how stupid of me!” laughed the 
Bride. “And how inexcusably rural!” 
As frankly as a fine, cordial child she held 
out her hand to Rhodes. “I am extraor- 
dinarily glad to see you!” she said. From 
brow to chin her whole little face seemed 
suddenly convulsed with the most bewitch- 
ing sort of amusement. “But what a duf- 
fer you must have thought me!” she has- 
tened to apologize. “Why, you might even 
have thought that I was—embarrassed!” 
she laughed, as she led the way directly 
into the tiny blue-and-buff dining-room, 
and motioned Rhodes grandiloquently to 
Hartley’s chair at the head of the tiny 
candle-lighted table. “And there isn’t 
the slightest need of my being embarrassed, 
is there?’’ she stood demanding blithely of 
Rhodes. “For of course you must be— 
just about Frazer’s best friend,” she as- 
serted, with dimpling positiveness, “if 
out of all that crowd of men at the club— 


you were the one he chose to come!” 
“Certainly out of that whole crowd I was 


the one chosen,” admitted Rhodes. “But 
it was—I who did the choosing!” 

“Q—h!” dimpled the Bride. 

“O—h!” frowned Rhodes. 

With a whisk of her skirts the Bride 
started for the kitchen. Then sharply on 
the threshold she turned and glanced back 
at Rhodes. “I trust it was a—a wise 
choice,” she confided demurely. “Can 
you make mayonnaise?” 

“Make mayonnaise?” cried Rhodes. 
Quite impulsively he took off his coat and 
began to roll up his sleeves. “Make may- 
onnaise?’’ he repeated emphatically, “why, 
I should think I could! How do you doit?” 

“Well—the very first requisite,” chal- 
lenged the Bride, “the very first requisite 
is—to tell me your name!” 

“Tell you my name?” teased Rhodes. 
“Why, what prosiness! What an awful 
anti-climax to our most original little 
introduction!” 

“But, you see,” protested the Bride, 
“T haven’t the remotest idea in the world 
who you are!” 

“Why, what nonsense!” grinned Rhodes. 
“You know every bit as much about me as 
I know about you! You’re Frazer Hart- 


ley’s new wife! That’s all I know about 
you! And I’m Frazer Hartley’s old friend! 
Why isn’t that biographical data enough 
for anybody? Why spoil the lovely mutual 
mystery, I say, by annexing two printed 
tags? If I said definitely that I was John 
Smith or Peter Brown you might remember 
suddenly that I was a—a missionary, and 
be constrained accordingly. Or if I knew 
positively that back of the ‘Mrs. Frazer 
Hartley’ you really were—‘ Chloe’ or ‘ Jess’ 
or ‘Helen’—you might remind me so 
poignantly of—some ‘dear lost love,’ that 
I—might—I might!—I’m so—romantic!” 
he jested mischievously. 

“Oh, all right!” dimpled the 
“ Only—” 

“Only what?” insisted Rhodes. 

With a shrug of her pink-linen shoulders 
the Bride started for the kitchen. “Only if 
you’re going to make mayonnaise,”’ she said, 
“you'll have to have a great, blue-checked- 
gingham apron tied around your neck.” 

“T knew it!” confessed Rhodes. “All 
the way up in the street-car I knew there 
would be a blue-checked gingham apron 
somewhere in it!” Reminiscently he 
rubbed his hand across his eyes. “It’s 
like something one has already dreamed,” 
he mused, “the shadow, perhaps, of some- 
thing that used to be!” 

“Tt’s more apt to be the shadow of some- 
thing yet to come!” dimpled the Bride. 

Glancing up furtively at her as she tied 
the yoke of servitude upon him, a most 
peremptory question leaped to Rhodes’s 
lips. “I know it’s awfully rude,” he 
flashed, “and all that sort of thing, really 
inexcusably impudent and never afterward 
therefore to be quite overlooked and for- 
gotten! But I have never,” he attested 
emphatically, “ever, I say, in all my life— 
seen so many dimples in one small face! 
Are they,” he besought-her, “are they— 
just physical geography?—or are you really 
convulsed with amusement?” 

“Neither!” beamed the Bride. ‘They 
are merely a theory of life!” 


Bride. 


*** She who—cries and makes a fuss 
Will all the time be in a muss, 
But she who laughs and laughs and laughs 
Will—will——’” 


“Will—what?” quizzed Rhodes. 

“T don’t know—yet!” laughed the Bride. 

Out in the kitchen a moment later 
Rhodes heard her still laughing, and fol- 
lowed gaily after her. 
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“Oh you and I are going to be great 
friends, I’m sure!” he affirmed. “The very 
best of friends!}—The—” 

Across the shining gas-range the Bride 
surveyed him skeptically for an instant. 

“Oh, I don’t know—about that!” she 
said. “I’m awfully strict about calling 
men my friends! I wouldn’t call a man 
my friend, I mean—just because he came 
tosupper! I wouldn’t calla man my friend, 
I mean—even if he came right out into the 
kitchen and helped to get the supper! I 
just couldn’t, you know!” dimpled the 
Bride. “I just—never could! It’s got 
to be something a good deal more than 
that! You’ve got to have secrets with a 
person, I mean, before you can actually 
think of him asa friend! And after you’re 
married,” worried the Bride, “‘after you’re 
married I don’t know whether it’s quite 
right or not to have secrets with men! 
I haven’t quite decided yet!” acknowledged 
the Bride. 

“Oh, couldn’t we have—just one?” 
pleaded Rhodes with consummate gallantry. 

Across the Bride’s face wave after wave 
of pink went flushing in and out of her 
dimples. ‘There’s only ane secret that 
we could have!” said the Bride. 

“Well, let’s have that, by all means!” 
urged Rhodes. 

“Oh, all right!” said the Bride. Quite 
confidentially she beckoned him to her, and 
led him mysteriously to the big ice-chest. 
“Something,” she said, “that even Frazer 
doesn’t know! Something, I mean, that 
he hasn’t even remotely suspected! Kneel 
down!” said the Bride. Very cosily she 
knelt down beside him and opened the lower 
ice-chest door. Cheek to cheek, almost, 
they peered into the miniature arctic scene, 
where like a wrecked and floe-bound ship 
a much betinfoiled bottle lay prostrate on 
the ice. “And there was—even cham- 
pagne!” laughed the Bride. “Tonight, 
you see; is the first anniversary of our en- 
gagement!—Frazer’s and my engagement!”’ 
Across the laughing lines of her face not a 
frown betrayed her, not a resentment 
whimpered. 

“Oh, I say!” stammered Rhodes. ‘Oh, 
I say,” he repeated helplessly. With 
awkward exuberance he began to point at 
little plate after little plate balanced adroitly 
on the ice—marvelously garnished canapés, 
and red, red roses modeled of radishes, and 
endlessly intricate picture-effects of salad 
and sweet. “Oh, I say!” he began, all 


over again. “What a tragedy— What 
a—what a day’s work all gone for nothing! 
What a——!” 

“Tragedy?” laughed the Bride. ‘Why, 
Frazer didn’t know it was an anniversary! 
Frazer didn’t ask me to get up at seven this 
morning—and work like mad all day— 
getting all this ready! Frazer didn’t stay 
away—just for spite, you know! It’s 
merely that he craves a bit of—man-talk 
in the evening!—Lots of people do!” ex- 
plained the Bride painstakingly. ‘Some 
women even marry for it. So the joke is’ 
entirely on me!” 

“Joke?”’ stammered Rhodes. “Oh, I 
say, I wish you hadn’t told me! It seems 
so—so—sort of sad!” he faltered sheepishly. 

“Sad?” laughed the Bride. “Why, as 
soon as you’ve fold it—it’s just funny!” 
Swinging back from her knees to her heels, 
she pointed ecstatically at Rhodes. 
“You're perfectly wonderful—trying to 
look serious in that blue-checked apron,” 
she taunted him. 

“Yow’re perfectly wonderful in anything, 
I guess!” grinned Rhodes. 

“That’s right, my dear young people!” 
mumbled a jocose old voice from the back 
hall. ‘‘ Never stop complimenting each other!”’ 

With a mad jump Rhodes and the Bride 
scrambled to their feet and turned to face 
the intruder. It was the friendly old 
gentleman who had forced the meat-chop- 
per on Rhodes, and close behind him bustled 
his old wife. 

“We rang the front-door-bell seven 
times,”’ beamed the old gentleman. “And 
then, seeing a light in the kitchen, we came 
round here! Lovers don’t always—hear 
door-bells,” beamed the old gentleman. 
“And we’re simple folks—simple folks,” 
he reiterated genially, “so I said to Maria, 
‘Let’s just step around to the back door.’” 

“Yes,” said Maria. “And we had some 
extra tickets for a lecture at the church 
tonight. It’s a lecture on ‘The Sanctity of 
the Home.’ We thought you might—’”’ 

“Ves,” beamed the old gentleman. 
“Getting your own supper, aren’t you! 
Nothing like it! Nothing like it, I tell you!” 
With an excess of approval he began to rub 
his hands together. “Say what you mind 
to,” he crooned, ‘‘woman’s place is in the 
home!” 

“Ves,” beamed Maria, “and it’s going to 
be such a nice lecture, too. It begins with 
the—first year of married life, and then—” 

With a sudden burst of enthusiasm the 
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“Is this Mrs. Frazer Hartley?” 


Rhodes asked pointedly. 


“Yes, it is.” flushed the Bride. “Am I Mr. 


Frazer Hartley?“ demanded Rhodes with unruffled gravity 


old gentleman reached out to clap Rhodes 
on the shoulder. “I congratulate you, my 
boy!” he began. ‘I—” 

Before the utter bewilderment in the 
Bride’s face a wave of uncontrollable mirth 
swept suddenly over Rhodes. 

“Qh, great heavens!” he cried wildly, 


“T’ve forgotten the corned “beef!” And 
fled precipitously for the cellar stairs. 
Close behind him followed the Bride, 
fumbling desperately for the handle of the 
cellar door, searching vainly for the electric 
light at the head of the cellar stairs, sinking 
down hopelessly at last on the top step, 
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to gasp her perplexity into the abysmal 
darkness below her. 

“Why—did—you—run?” she _ called 
down huskily into the blackness. “What— 
is it—all about?” she hissed cautiously 
through her shielding fingers. ‘How—am 
I ever—going to explain?” she besought 
tremulously of the unanswering darkness. 
“Man! man!”’ she cried out in real panic. 
“Why, man!—man!—I don’t even know 
your name!” 

Then, so close below her that she 
screamed aloud in spite of herself, she felt 
the stir of something, heard a soft, chuckling 
laugh, a shorter, sharper expletive, the 
sudden snarling tear of cotton cloth, and 
then the sickening crash of a human body 
pitching headlong down the long stairs to 
the concrete floor. 


When all the screaming was over, and 
all the hurrying and scurrying, it was a 
disheveled little bride who dragged her- 
self to the telephone and asked the steward 
at the club to summon her lord and master 
for speech with her. 

“Oh, dear!” she worried, “if it was only 
a girl that I was going to talk with, some 
one, I mean, that I could blurt it all out to! 
But with Frazer,” she fretted, “I always 
have to be so circuitous about everything! 
Whatever else I do,’”’ she reasoned to her- 
self, “‘whatever else I do, I must be sure 
not to startle him. He does hate so to be 
startled!” 

“‘Ting-a-ling-ling-ling-ling!” the telephone 
interrupted the reverie. 

With her chin set squarely, as though for 
an actual collision, the Bride picked up the 
receiver. “If I can laugh now,” she rea- 
soned with herself, “I shall surely never 
have to cry again!” 

“Ting-a-ling-ling-ling-ling!” repeated the 
telephone. “Oh, hello!” said the Bride. 
“Ts this you, Frazer? They found you all 
right, did they?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Hartley. “What is it?” 

“What were you doing?” crooned the 
Bride. 

“T was just on the verge, dear,” said 
Hartley with unusually distinct enuncia- 
tion, “I was just on the verge, dear, of 
making the best billiard shot that I ever 
made in my life.” 

“Really?” quickened the Bride. ‘Oh, 


Place 


how beautiful! But—Frazer!” said the 
Bride, “we shall—have to have the cellar 
stairs fixed!” 

“What?” mumbled Hartley. 

“Yes, truly!” said the Bride. ‘They 
are very unsafe. And oh, by the way, 
Frazer, what was the name of that man 
you sent up here to have supper with 
me?” 

“What—was the name of the man I sent 
up to have supper with you?” repeated 
Hartley dully. “Why, Dick Rhodes! For 
goodness’ sake!” he exclaimed, “hasn’t 
he arrived yet?” 

“Dick Rhodes?” mused the Bride, 
“the man who telephoned me in the 
first place, you mean? The man who 
started the whole thing? Why, how 
funny! Oh, yes—he’s arrived all right,” 
said the Bride. “But we haven’t had 
supper yet!” 

“Haven’t had supper yet?” gasped 
Hartley. ‘Why, it’s half-past nine!” 

“Yes, I know!” dimpled the Bride. 
“But while we were getting supper—he fell 
down the cellar stairs and broke his collar- 
bone, and two ribs—probably, the doctor 
says!” 

“My Lord!” cried Hartley. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” insisted the Bride. 
“A very nice old lady and gentleman from 
next’ door are living with us. They’ve 
been running back and forth for an hour 
now, getting their things.” 

““What?” gasped Hartley. 

“Oh, but that isn’t the worst!” confided 
the Bride. 

“What?” shouted Hartley. 

“This Mr. D-Dick—Rhodes—” stam- 
mered the Bride, “‘the—the old lady and 
gentleman say he’s my husband!” 

“What?” whispered Hartley. 

“Oh, I’ve told them, and told them, and 
told them—and told them that he isn’t!” 
said the Bride. “But they insist that he 
is! They think that my brain is turned. 
And they’ve telegraphed for your mother!” 

“T will be home,” said Hartley, ‘“‘in thirty 
minutes!” : 

Across the Bride’s haggard little face a 
convulsive tremor passed suddenly, like 
a stage giggle. 

“‘T)-d—do!”’ she chortled. “The older 
I grow, Frazer dear, the more I realize 
that—that man’s place is in the home!” 
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The Secret Doors of Childhood 


In the note that was printed with the first article by Miriam Finn Scott—#in the 
September, 1914, issue—readers were invited to write to Good Housekeeping concerning 
their problems with their children, with the understanding that such problems as were 


of general importance would be discussed in the magazine. 


In this article, the first 


of a new series, Mrs. Scott answers several questions of universal interest, such as 
what to do with the child who lies, the child who is diffident, etc., that were asked 
by parents who were unable to correct their children’s habits and faults by the 
only methods they knew. If the articles have been helpful to you we should like to know it; if 
you are concerned over anything abnormal in your children we should like a chance to help you. 


By Miriam Finn Scott 


Illustrated by Elsie Dodge Pattee 


ROM the mass of problems and 
questions which have come in from 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
in response to my previous articles 

on child-training two great general facts 
stand boldly out. I think that a brief state- 
ment of these two fundamental facts, com- 
mon to all the cases submitted, and perhaps 
common to almost all families where the 
children are a problem, will be of interest 
to every parent who reads this magazine. 
The first of these two facts relates par- 
ticularly to the child. This fact is that the 
problems—many have been deep and seri- 
ous, obviously causing much suffering to 
both parents and children—indicate no 
inherited abnormalities in the children con- 
cerned. Indeed many of these children, 
whose faults and shortcomings have caused 
so much concern in the home, are plainly 
children of unusual promise, of definite 
power and ability. Innumerable bad hab- 
its, undesirable traits, regrettable inclina- 
tions, have been presented, but not one 
that could not have been checked, cor- 
rected, or directed into happier channels 
if only the forces and qualities behind these 
distressing habits had been recognized and 
intelligently handled before these qualities 
had time to develop into the deplorable 
forms which made the children problems. 
The second of these two facts relates to 
the parents. There was little evidence of 
any thoughtful effort made to observe, 
analyze, and thus try to understand, the 
nature of the individual child before try- 
ing to influence or direct his development. 
It was plain in many instances, especially 
where the difficulty was aggravated, that not 
until the parents began to pay in personal 
discomfort, humiliation, and unhappi- 
ness for their children’s defects, did they 





realize that problems existed, and that 
these problems were serious and required 
serious attention. But despite this failure 
to perceive early opportunities and to 
make the most of them, there was in almost 
every case evidence of abundant parental 
devotion and of earnest desire to do the 
best for the children. 

And so, after considering this great 
diversity of problems submitted by moth- 
ers from all parts of the country, I feel that 
I must state that my attitude is more defin- 
itely hopeful than ever before. There are 
faults in the children—yes; and sad ones. 
And there are shortcomings and lack of 
knowledge on the parents’ part—and that 
is deplorable. But I now know more cer- 
tainly than before that these faults are 
curable, or better still, preventable. And I 
now know more certainly than before that 
an increasing number of mothers are seek- 
ing with poignant earnestness an under- 
standing of their children and are striving 
for their children’s fullest development. 

I have selected for discussion in this article 
a group of problems submitted by mothers 
which have their main origin in one of the 
least recognized, least understood, most 
elusive, yet most common characteristics 
of childhood—sensitiveness. We who have 
given no thought to this quality can not 
imagine the suffering that the child endures 
because of it, and the waste of life forces, 
the extent to which he may be twisted or 
dwarfed or broken, by its non-appreciation. 

Sensitiveness, according to. the child’s 
natureand the way he has been handled, may 
have a multitude of painful and pain-giving 
expressions, ranging from a shrinking 
silence that seeks to mask its hurt, through 
sullenness, through a forbidding — pride, 
to wild, ungovernable rage. One mother 
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writes of her son who, long ago, through 
a mere slip, told her “a very little lie 
of the whitest kind.” She did not at the 
time guess that a lie had been told her, and 
the super-sensitive, conscience-accused child 
did not dare reveal his own terrible wick- 
edness by confessing. So keenly did this 
child feel his iniquity that he attributed 
thé death of his baby brother, who died 
two days after the incident of the lie, to his 
sin, and for years suffered a flaming torture 
as his brother’s murderer. Not till years 
later did the mother learn what had been 
passing within the secret places of her boy’s 
soul. “How am I,” writes this mother, “to 
find a way to the deepest life of my son, 
where I shall know him, and be able to help 
him?” 

Another writes of a boy of six who plays 
all sorts of games in the liveliest and most 
exquisite fashion with a playmate who 
exists only in his imagination, but who 
goes into the wildest tantrums when he is 
crossed, and who is very exacting and very 
capricious. Another mother writes of a 
girl whom she describes as a child who is 
sullen, unsocial, with lack of initiative, and 
“who goes about in constant terror of 
grown-up people.” Another writes of a 
child of eight who is essentially generous 
and lovable, but strong-willed, who is 
easily offended-by- her playmates who, in 
consequence, prefer not to play with her if 
they can help it—with the result that the 
girl sufferingly spends much of her time in 
embittering loneliness. And another writes 
of a child who is inordinately shy, timid, 
draws away from people. What is the mat- 
ter, the writers ask, and what can we do 
about it? 


Where the Trouble Lies. 


The matter with these childien, and 
many others whose cases have?ieen sub- 
mitted, and with tens of thousands of chil- 
dren who are worries to their parents, is 
that they have a highly sensitive nature 
which has never been understood and 
which has never had the delicately sympa- 
thetic treatment that it requires. There is 
no quality in childhood for whose neglect 
the penalty is greater and the suffering 
more acute, especially to the child, than 
sensitiveness. Just as some plants are more 
sensitive to soil and atmospheric condi- 
tions than others, just so, only in an infin- 
itely greater degree, are the natures of some 
children far more sensitive, more impressi- 


ble, more delicately adjusted, more easily 
affected by influences, than other chil- 
dren’s. And just as the sensitive plant, in 


order to survive in all its beauty, needs . 


more thought and more delicate care than 
the hardy plant, just so must the sensitive 
child be more carefully studied and more 
sympathetically handled than the child 
whose nervous organism is not so delicately 
poised. 


Truth and the Sensitive Child 


Usually the sensitive child possesses to 
a marked degree the raw materials of the 
finer qualities and instincts of human na- 
ture. He will often have a keener imagina- 
tion, greater emotional strength, and more 
of the creative power than the less sensitive 
child—but the development of these quali- 
ties into useful, positive forces depends 
entirely on the way they are handled. 
These splendid promises in the child, which 
with thoughtful and careful training can be 
made of the greatest service and greatest 
happiness to him and society, can, onthe 
other hand, with thoughtless, arbitrary 
training be made of the greatest hindrance 
and suffering to both. 

The little boy who suffered silent agonies 
for years because of a “very little white 
lie” opens up the important problem of 
“truth” and the sensitive ~hild. I-am not 
informed as to the exact influence which 
caused this boy’s silence; but it is within 
reason to imagine that the mother—sirice 
so many mothers have done a similar thing 
—in her great desire to emphasize the im- 
portance of truthfulness to her little boy, 
painted the lie so uncompromisingly black 
and terrifyingly huge that to his highly 
imaginative and sensitive nature the_lie 
became the most awful of moral monsters. 
With the result that when a lie slipped his 
lips he felt he had been guilty of an act so 
hideous that he simply could not speak of it. 

This child suffered, and lost much out of 
his life, through having been given an 
exaggerated idea of truth; other sensitive 
children suffer, and have their good quali- 
ties twisted and impaired, through not hav- 
ing been given a proper regard for truth, 
and not having been treated with truthful- 
ness. I dare say all of us can think of cases 
where evil has resulted to a sensitive child 
from having been treated with half-truths, 
subterfuges, evasions. Frankness, sincerity, 
honesty—these are fundamentals in the han- 
dling of all children, and particularly must 
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A child should not be condemned as being sullen or unsociable simply because it does not readily approach other children 
or join in their games. It may be the victim of an excess of shyness or sensitiveness. Tactful treatment 
will help it to cvercome this embarrassment; arbitrary methods will probably intensify it 


it be so with the sensitive child. We must 
be excessively careful to present facts in 
their normal outlines and relations, and not 
to understate or exaggerate, for fear of the 
distorted conceptions that may be begotten 
by a quick imagination. And for another 
reason must we strive to be sincere: the 
sensitive child-may be unusually keen of 
perception, and, penetrating the insincer- 
ity, may be made contemptuous or sus- 
picious of the parent, or may himself be 
stimulated to insincere acts. 

Before we approach the task of teaching 
truth to the sensitive child, we must realize 
that truth is not always hard-and-fast, of 
just one shape; we must recognize that 
there is a legitimate difference between a 
statement of facts as they coldly and scien- 
tifically exist, and a statement of those 
same facts as they appear through the 
organs of perception of an imaginative 
individual. Particularly must we remem- 
ber that the child lives in a world of his own, 
not in our world. His train, built of three 
chairs; his boat, transformed out of his 
bed; and his horse, made of his father’s leg, 
are for the moment as real to him as the 
little child himself is real to us. No think- 
ing person would call lies these things 
which are truths to the child’s imagination, 
nor would any thinking person say that 
the child acts, sees, or tells lies when he 
attributes to his creations names which 


stand for entirely different ideas to us. 
When we once understand what a powerful 
and facile factor the child’s imagination is 
in the first years of his life, how by the mere 
wave of his tiny finger any tangible object 
changes instantly within his imagination 
into the forms of his desire, we can begin 
to appreciate the risk we take in presenting 
truth to the child in the abstract, as a mere 
word-formula. 

I know a very sensitive, imaginative 
little girl of six who can turn the'most ordi- 
nary objects into fairies, flowers, birds, and 
stars, and who for hours at a time can live 
through the gamut of emotions with these 
creations of her imagination, yet who has 
the keenest perception of practical ‘truth- 
fulness-: In a matter-of-fact way this little 
girl will, ay, as if fearing that she would 
get the entire credit for a performance, 
“Mother, you will remember that in this 
reed mat Miss So-and-So helped me to do 
that little piece. I did not do it all myself.” 
Or when she loses, breaks, or misplaces 
anything she frankly and quickly will claim 
the whole or part of the blame for herself, 
according to the facts in the situation. 
And not only is she careful.in her own 
statements, but expects the same from her 
associates. 

In the training of this little girl the 
method followed was that of simple frank 
directness in all dealings with her from her 
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earliest years. This is the most natural 
and easy way to inculcate truthfulness in 
the child—to live truth in all the intimate 
daily relationships with him. It is quite 
possible to teach the truth without even 
once talking about it. Never was advan- 
tage taken of this little girl’s im- 
mature mind; never was decep- 
tion or pretense resorted to, even 
when the truth caused diff- 

culties and pain. If there 
was something she could not 
have or could not do, or 
some pleasure that had to 

be denied her, the situation 
was met and settled open- 
ly, without any com- 

promises. If the child 
was guilty of 
gross miscon- 

duct, the 
mother 

would ex- 
plain 
calmly, 
simply, and 
seriously what 


was wrong and Make-believe forms an appreciable part of every child's life. We should 



















adults have neglected to carry forward 
with us from our own childhood. We have 
forgotten it, most of us, yet we should 
never forget, never lose sight of the fact 
that the child-world is just as real, just as 
sacred, just as important to the child as 
our grown-up world is to us. Often, 
merely because we are physically 
stronger, we demolish his world with- 
out giving a 
thought to what 
a tragedy that 
destruction 
means to the 
little child. 

The first point 
to remember 
about the child 
of this type is 
that the more 


emo- 
tional 
he is, the greater 
will be his re- 
action against 


what was eX- realize this, and not condemn asa lie a child's statement that its toys really are this @nN y unwar- 


pected of the 
child, and 
would assume that the misdeed would 
not be repeated. There was never any 
threat of punishment “if you do that 
naughty thing again.” On the other 
hand, there was never affy promise of re- 
ward “if you promise to be good.” There 
was never any glossing over of mistakes or 
misdeeds that deserved serious attention, 
correction, or even reprimand; but the 
greatest care was taken never to make a 
mountain of a mole-hill. Inasmuch as 
from the very first perfect openness had 
been the basis of the child’s relationships, 
I hardly think it would have occurred to 
this little girl to lie. And even if she had 
told a lie, there would have been no terrific 
force, as there was in the case of the little 
boy, holding it in her to sear her with its 
shameful agony. She would have spoken 
of it, and I think of her own accord, she 
would have taken the consequences, and 
would have felt herself whole and clean 
again. 

The child who is described as playing 
exquisitely with an imaginary playmate, 
but who goes into a rage when crossed, 
brings out a most important fact which we 


or that object, or that such and such an impossible thing has happened. We : 
must look at a child's facts through a child's eyes ranted Opposi- 


tion or interfer- 
ence. In the treatment of such a child 
we must in the first place give just con- 
sideration to him and to his powers, 
we must not suppress them arbitrarily; 
but at the same time we must also be 
very careful not to allow his imagination 
and his emotions to take possession of 
the entire household. The greatest care 
must be taken not to indulge him, just 
as the greatest care must be taken not 
to suppress him. The best way to cure 
rage in a child is to be most careful, in the 
first place, not to give it a pretext to be- 
come aroused; and that can be done only 
through a sympathetic and just relation- 
ship. 

A certain little girl in my circle of child 
friends has a high degree of intelligence, 
imagination, and emotional strength, and 
takes the keenest delight in expressing her- 
self. For a period of several days rain fell 
continuously. It was dreary and wet and 
gray, and the effect upon the little girl was 
most depressing. Finally, on one of these 
dreary days the little girl exclaimed: “Oh, 
I am so, so tired of this rain! Won’t we 
ever have sunshine?” And as if an 
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inspiration had come to her she ran to her 
room, seized her crayons and paper, and 
quickly produced a yellow sun with stream- 
ing rays, and pinned it on the wall. As if 
by the magic of her make-believe sun the 
previously depressed spirit of the little girl 
quickened to the spirit of the dance, and 
she skipped lightly about the floor, extem- 
porizing steps and figures, joyous in her 
imaginary sunlight. 

In the midst of this beautiful transfor- 
mation a brother of nine, who was most un- 
disciplined and careless, entered the room, 
and seeing this bit of paper on the wall he 
went over to it without thought or ques- 
tion, and pulled it down, crushed it, and 
threw it on the floor. At this 
unexpected destruction all the 
little girl’s imaginative and 
emotional strength, which had 
just been finding exercise in 
joyous creation, were in an in- 
stant turned into hate and 
fury—for exactly these beauti- 
ful qualities are the basis of 
rage of the most violent 
kind. She turned upon her 
brother in grief and insane 
wrath; her onslaught was 
ferocious beyond 
words. 

“Tt wasn’t any- 
thing but a 
piece of 
paper,” the 
boy explained 
to his mother, who had been 
drawn to the room by the 
uproar. Had that mother _ e 
not been a woman of under- — 
standing this super-sensitive 
little girl might have been 
made, through a number of 
such experiences, into a wild- 
tempered and even vicious 
child, as are so many mis- 
understood children with 
similar temperaments. The 
mother got rid of the boy— 
he was a different problem, to be dealt 
with in a different way—and took the 
girl in her arms, and assured her with 
sympathy and with utter frankness how 
sorry she felt, and what an unkind thing it 
was that her brother had done. This sym- 
pathy and this tenderness acted like oil on 
that little child’s passions, and within a very 
little while she calmed down. And when 








A paper “sun” pinned upon the 
wall dispelled the gloom of a rainy 
day for one child with a high-strung 
temperament. A child needs a fine 
spiritual equipment to respond so 
completely to the call of imagina- 
tion, and this quality should be 
encouraged, not frowned upon 
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a little later her brother came in—after 
having had a scene with his mother in an- 
other room—and apologized, and smoothed 
out the crumpled sun, and pinned it back 
on the wall, she quickly forgave him. 

Again and again I want to repeat, we must 
know our children, understand their peculiar 
natures, gifts, qualities, before we can make 
the most of them; and we must know our 
children before we can solve their difficul- 
ties, before we can correct their faults and 
weaknesses, before we can untwist and un- 
spoil them. The prescription of a remedy 
for our children’s faults is not so important 
as is the understanding of the’ causes that 
produced these faults. Once we find the 
root of the evil, the remedy will 
oiten be self-apparent. 

In our ignorance of child nature 
the tragic mistake is often made of 
forbidding a child to do a thing 
because once he did it 
wrong or met with an 
accident in doing it. 

Such suppression 
stimulates sly- 
ness and decep- 
tion in children, 
whereas if it was 
taken for granted 
that the next time 
he would be more 
careful the chances 
are that this very 
confidence in the 
child would stimu- 
late him to make 
a greater effort to 
do the thing right. 
Often, too, we meet 
thesensitive child’s 
*- csh.q Mistake or misde- 
»  meanor with un- 
reason and severity; 
often we try by force 
to pry into the child’s 
life, instead of encour- 
aging him by love and 
sympathy to open himself—with 
the consequence that we ourselves are re- 
sponsible for the barriers and estrangements, 
the broken links and closed-up channels, 
between ourselves and our children. 

The sullen, unsocial child, the child de- 
scribed by its mother as “in constant ter- 
ror of grown-up people,” is very likely to 
be the very opposite of what the shell of his 
behavior proclaims him to be. He may 
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love people and have the keenest desire to 
be with and near them, and yet be unable 
to break the wall of shyness or reserve that 
closes him off from easy social intercourse. 

I know one little boy of six whose de- 
veiopment I have watched since infancy. 
As a little child he was inordinately shy 
with all persons not members of his family. 
He drew inside himself at the touch or 
look of an outsider, and literally closed 
and locked the door of his personality. As 
a baby he would never make any sign of 
recognition when people spoke to him; 
would not wave good-by or respond to 
any greeting, however affectionate. Friends 
and relatives of the family used to think 
the little child very queer, and thought 
the mother even more queer because she 
did not urge and require the boy to respond 
to them, and thus to act according to their 
ideas of how children should be taught 
good manners. Yet this little boy had all 
the qualities for social intercourse. With 
his mother he was affectionate, spirited, 
and even demonstrative, but with out- 
siders it seemed as if his social-expressive 
organs were paralyzed. It was in his case 
as much a physical inhibition as if one had 
the desire to walk and found himself un- 
able to move his legs. 

This little boy’s father, a gifted man, 
but one of the quietest and most reserved 
people I know, had come of reserved par- 
ents and had had the severest sort of dis- 
cipline and repression in his childhood. He 
was brought up in accordance with the 
cast-iron rule, ‘Children should be seen 
but not heard.” The result was that his 
emotions were never allowed to find ex- 
pression, and he had developed into a being 
who, though he felt deeply, was emotion- 
ally almost dumb. There was no doubt 
that the small son John was the victirn of 
his father’s heritage. 

The method followed to find the hidden 
doors to little John, and then gently to open 
them—the method which helped him to 
overcome his paralyzing shyness and sen- 
sitiveness, and which has made him today, 
at the age of six, a normal, social child, 
loved and sought by his small as well as big 
friends, though still a trifle slower than the 
rest in making advances—this method will, 
I believe, be suggestive of how to handle 
the manifold ills and problems that spring 
from shyness. The chief thing to be re- 
membered in such a case is never to force 
the child into doing what is to us a pleasant 


and easy social act, and never to emphasize 
the fact that he is not doing it. Every 
time we bring pressure upon him, his 
natural reaction will be to withdraw even 
farther into himself; every time we call 
attention to his failure to come forward we 
make him more self-conscious, therefore 
more sensitive and less willing to make the 
effort. If we once realize that a child of 
this type must learn to express his emo- 
tions, just as the ordinary little child learns 
to walk, that in his case it is a slower and 
more difficult process to get control of the 
emotional medium than it is to get muscu- 
lar control, we will once and for all time 
abandon that tactic of forcing and nagging 
a sensitive child into action, which can re- 
sult only in discouragement and failure. 
In John’s case, the mother—most im- 
portant of all steps!—early recognized the 
nature of her child. She saw the evil that 
might come from that nature, and she saw 
also the great good. From the start she 
set about to avoid the danger and develop 
the promise. While the greatest care was 
taken not to make him more self-conscious, 
by calling attention to his shyness, by 
forcing persons upon him, yet a particular 
effort was made by his mother and those 
closest to him to be warmly expressive to 
him in greetings and acknowledgments. 
He was stimulated to play and mix with 
other children, but care was taken at the 
first to make the child forget. the personal 
element in this contact. The interést was 
always centered outside of him, in the game, 
or in the working-material. - A common in- 
terest brings children as well as adults closer 
together, and the personnels are forgotten. 
As soon as it was realized that John was 
having real pleasure out of his association 
with other children, that it was becoming 
easier for him to work and play with them, 
his mother gradually began to encourage 
him to express his satisfaction. But in- 
stead of ordering or asking him to do it, 
she would at the end of the game very 
noticeably thank the children for playing 
with John, wish them good-by, shake hands 
all around, and merely suggest to John, 
casually, without pressure, that he do the 
same. At first in response John would bury 
his head in his mother’s skirts and 
ask to go home. This the mother appar- 
ently would not notice, never reprimand- 
ing him or making a scene, as is so often 
and so cruelly done, in the presence of friends 
—a course which is particularly offending 
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to a sensitive child. Oftentimes it was 
plain that John had the keenest desire to 
stretch out his little hand and say good-by, 
but he could not get himself to do it. 

This suggestion the mother would follow 
up at home during her play-period with 
him. ‘Let us play visiting,” she would say. 
Instantly John would become the host and 
the mother the guest. In the most serious 
fashion the mother would knock at the 
door, walk in, greet John, shake hands 
with him, talk to him about different 
things in a grown-up way. Then she would 
change into another visitor and he into 
another host, and so it would go on, each 
representing different people. This play- 
ing was done in so spirited a fashion that 
John could hardly have enough of the game. 
It was made dramatic and attractive 
and impersonal, After such a game 
the mother would suggest: ‘“Won’t it 
be fun to do it with real friends? To- 
morrow when we play with the other 
children we will play that game with them 
in a real way.’? Such simple suggestions 
were repeated often; and as the child 
grew older and was better able to 
understand, the mother would ex- 
plain very simply 
to him that it 
is only kindness 
to answer and 
greet people who 


Strategy wins more battles than are won by direct assaults. 
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love you and 4re interested in you. And 
so, by degrees, John began—at first very, 
very slowly—to respond, with the result, as 
I have said, that the doors of his being are 
now open, and he comes out freely, and 
naturally, and wholesomely to meet the 
world. 

It is indeed a slow, a very slow, process 
to cultivate and set free the social spirit 
in so sensitive and naturally repressed a 
child as I have indicated. But unless we 
are prepared to follow such a cautious, 
sympathetic, unfolding process, we are 
taking terrific chances of making the child 
close rigidly and defiantly and sullenly up; 
or perhaps of so distorting and injuring the 
soul of the little child that what was orig- 
inally a fine and promising quality may 
become hardened, ugly, embittered, and vio- 
lent, and may express itself in vicious prac- 
tises or uncontrollable outbursts. To turn 
to the worst examples—a great percentage 
of our criminals today are men and women 
who were made in- 
to perverts largely 
through the neglect 
and the thoughtless 
suppression 
and repres- 
sion of natur- 
ally sensitive 
natures. 
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One mother overcame her little boy's shyness toward callers by giving 


him some favorite toy and suggesting that he tell the visitor about it; in this way his mind was diverted from 
the embarrassment of greeting the stranger. and confidence soon took the place of diffidence 


Mrs. Scott’s next article, How Can I Make My Child Obey ? will appear in the March issue. 
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_ heard of Father Time, whose where- 
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abouts 
Are somewhere in the Blue, or there- 
abouts— 
A queer old chap with flowing beard is he, 
And by some people greatly feared is he! 


On New Year's eve, when horns are 
tooting so, 
And the poor, scared old year is 
scooting so, 
When everybody's shilly-shallying— 
Old Father Time's not dilly-dallying. 
(Not he!) 


He goes right on with his 


blamed pottering, 
And, first we know, he 


has us tottering, 


changes babies 
into Grand mas, 
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It takes a very artful dodger, 
He takes their dolls and toys away from 
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But now, my dears, the Kewps are after him, 
They're sure to limber and be-laughter him! 


*“My faith,” says Wag, “but he's lugubrious! 
His occupation’s insalubrious. 
The poor old soul is nearly mummified— 
He's what you might call quite humdrummified. 
This manufacturing antiquities 
Sign of a dreary heart and sick wit is! 
We Kewps will simply have to capture him, 
And with our giddy ways enrapture him. 
But first, we'll make him spick and span, you know— 
Make him a spruce and proper man, you know." 


At this, Merkewps with great sagacity 
Doused Time with pails filled to capacity, 
To stimulate his circulation, dears, 
And rouse in him some animation, dears! 
They said, “You're puffing now and blowing, sir, 
But presently you will be glowing, sir!” 
Kewps cut his beard—-I fear me wastefully— 
But waxed his mustache very tastefully. 
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(That is, my dears, extremely nattily !) 


They said he was a charming sight to see: 
Said: “Grandpa Time, you're a delight to see! 
You look ten centuries more youthful, sir; 
You look more round of cheek and toothful, sir!” 


Said: “Here's a glass, just take 
a squint therein, 
And maybe, sir. you'll find 
a hint therein 
To make folk older in a 
cheery way 
Instead of in your usual 
dreary way! 
And if you'd take your duties 
lazily, 
And not rush Age along so 
crazily— 
Let folks be children for ‘bout 
fifty years 
And then throw in a few 
more nifty years— 
‘Twould be a charming inno- 
vation, sir, 
And popular with all crea- 
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tion, sir! 







And while they entertained him chattily 
Dressed him with care, and quite silk-hattily 














“I ain't wanter own Whit, Marse Buckner, but I wants to buy him, des to give erway Christmas mornin’ ter 
somebody what's been good to me ever since I sot foot on de lan’ his father lef him.” Mammy’s dull old 
eyes were luminous as stars, and there were tears trembling back of them. “Ter somebody 
what dis worfless ole nigger'd lay down her life fur, an’ be glad uv de chances” 
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If you want to turn back the years and live for a spell in the old plantation days “‘befo’ de 
war,’’ if you want to catch a glimpse of the relationship between slave-owner and slave, between 
master and man, when the spirit of service begot of love and loyalty overrode the curse of 
serfdom—read this story. It was written by a woman of the South, who knows her people, 
black and white, and who draws their likeness in the lines of life, frailty and strength side by 
side. Here is a good story. More than that, here isatender sermon. Read and marvel: where 
has the old spirit gone?—the old spirit of service that answered tothat precept of “‘Be thou 
faithful unto death!”” And how shall we get it back and incorporate it into our modern life? 


By Virginia Frazer Boyle 


Author of ‘‘Serena,’’ ‘‘Love Songs and Bugle Calls,” etc 


Illustrated by Walter Biggs 


HE journey to New Orleans had 

been a favorable one for Ole 

Marse. He had sold his cotton 

at a big price, and was in high 
spirits when he boarded the Sultana for 
the return trip up the river to his plantation. 
There were several other planters aboard, 
most of whom he knew, and they were 
swapping jokes and telling stories as they 
always did as soon as the gangplank swung 
up. They were in no hurry to begin the 
inevitable card-game, as, once begun, it 
usually lasted all night. But soon one of 
the strange men whom the captain had 
casually introduced, began to shuffle the 
cards, ‘‘ kinder mesmerizin’-like,” said Whit, 
as he told the story to Mammy the night 
the boat got in. 

“At first the others didn’t ’pear to take 
no notice,” continued Ole Marse’s serving- 
man, his voice breaking with emotion, as he 
described how the card-sharpers had enticed 
the planters into the game. ‘But soon dey 
was all sittin’ roun’ de table, playin’ an’ 
drinkin’, Ole Marse an’ all. Before the 
sherry cobblers done been round twice, 
everybody was het up, all ’ceptin’ the 
strange gemmens, an’ dey was des too cool. 
I was er-totin’ the third round er cobblers 
from the bar, ’ca’se Ole Marse was settin’ 
em up, when I hear somebody ’low, ‘ You 
losin’ Whit mighty early in the game, 
Colonel!’ Ole Marse git kinder flustrated, 
but hit ain’t pester me er bit, ’ca’se Ole 
Marse always puts me up first, ’ca’se I’se 
always wid him. But he always stops right 
dar, an’ den he always buy me back ergin, 
des es soon es the boat land; I ain’t had 
no oneasiness ’bout dat proposition.”’ 

“Well, like he always do when he lose me, 
Ole Marse riz ter quit, an’ say, ‘Good 
evenin’, gemmen, I will retire-—when dey 





don’t ’pear ter listen, an’ deal him another 
hand. He des drap back in his cheer quiet- 
like when he see four nines er-lookin’ up at 
him. He ’low he ‘stand pat,’ an’ begin 
ter bet on his hand. Ole Marse plum game, 
all time like a young man. Den he must er- 
seed sumpen in de gemmen’s eyes what he 
ain’t like, fur his’n des flash, an’ he put up 
de whole of his crap in clean crackly bank- 
notes, an’ ’fore you could ketch your breath, 
de whole of Rosebank is bet on dat game, 
all of hit, inside an’ out. I feels sumpen on 
de inside uv me somewheres des goin’ all 
ter pieces, an’ I leans on my tray an’ prays 
with my eyes shet, dat de boat mought 
blow up—she was er-racin’ like she always 
is. But nothin’ don’t happen, ’ceptin’ one 
of the strange men, laughin’ sorter low ter 
himself, drawed er card, den throw his 
hand down on the table, face up. Ole 
Marse look, den clear his throte, an’ look 
ergin. He wipe his spets ter look dis time, 
den riz up slow, like he was er king an’ 
done dis every day. De strange men foller 
him inter the office, an’ Ole Marse shet de 
door.” : 

“ An’ dat was all?” said Mammy. 

“Dat was all!” And Whitington, proud, 
boastful Whitington, Ole Marse’s man, 
leaned his head upon his hands and wept. 

“He ain’t never taken up wid dem cards 
till arter Ole Miss die,” said Mammy in- 
dignantly. “What Ole Marse know ’bout 
tricks? He done hit ter furgit his troubles, 
an’ they hain’t no right ter tech his money! 
Hain’t no preacher-man ever I see mought 
hold er candle ter Ole Marse!” . 

But Whit’s thoughts were upon his own 
troubles, which would begin now for the 
first time in his life, for they said that Ole 
Marse would never be able to buy him back 
again. Mammy wiped her eyes on the 
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corner of her apron. She was thinking of 
the lonely man shut up in the library of the 
Big House, without kith or kin to comfort 
or to blame him, the man who had given 
her her freedom and her comfortable cabin 
on that day that Ole Miss was buried. He 
had held her hand in his just as though she 
were white, and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“You have always served her, and the 
babies who are gone, so willingly, that you 
shall never serve any one again. You are 
free from today,” he had said, “but if there 
is anything you ever want, just come to me 
and you shall have it!” He looked so 
great and grand when he said it, and was so 
good—that was why everybody just wor- 
shiped Ole Marse. Even the preacher in 
the church didn’t say anything to Ole 
Marse when he took to playing cards, for 
he knew he was a broken man and there 
was no evil thought in his heart. 

But now they were coming, those strange 
people, and there would be no more singing 
in the Quarters, for the negroes would be 


' sold and scattered and gone from Rosebank 


forever. Those who had never been there 
before, whom Ole Miss would never have 
invited there, would come to look and gossip, 
if not to buy. They would finger and pull 
over Ole Miss’s beautiful linen that had 
been packed away in rosemary and lavender 
—and she lying dead in her grave, with her 
hands folded over her breast. One by one 
they would take Ole Miss’s things down and 
carry them away; the shining silver which 
had belonged to Ole Miss’s mother since 
Ole Miss was a little girl; the coffee-urn 
which Ole Miss had sat behind ever since 
she was sixteen and her own mistress; the 
piano Ole Miss had loved; the old harp in 
the corner of the drawing-room. The 
family portraits would go, too, for anybody 
would want to have such fine gentlemen 
and lovely ladies as Ole Miss’s folks were, 
to hang on their walls. The strange folks 
would go prying everywhere, and would 
handle everything just as though they had 
belonged to common people. Then the 
Big House would be sold, and somebody 
else besides Ole Marse would turn the key 
in the front door, and through the sunset, 
into the night that was coming on, Ole 
Marse, with his hands clasped behind him, 
solitary, and alone, would walk slowly past 
the graveyard, across the path to the little 
lodge at Briarley without a single soul to 
serve him! Her Ole Marse! The picture 


was more than she could bear, and Mammy 
threw her apron over her head and rocked 
to and fro in agony of heart. 

“Mammy! Mammy! I wouldn’t cry 
that way if I was you!” said Whitington, 
who came back to comfort her. “’Ca’se you 
free. But me!—I gotter have er new 
marster!” 

That night Mammy lay awake in her 
cabin until the sun came peeping through 
the tiny panes. Then she lifted a loose 
plank beside the hearth, untied the string 
from a mysterious black bag, and emptied 
its contents on her bed. There were dimes, 
pickayunes, and gold pieces, all keepsakes 
and mementoes of a long, busy life, for 
Mammy had never spent a penny of them. 
Eagerly she counted them—then returned 
them to the bag. “Eight hundud an’ 
fifty-two dollars and one cent,” she whis- 
pered in awestruck tones. “I wonder if 
it’s ernough?”’ 

The cold of the early morning made her 
shiver, but there was a satisfied smile upon 
her face as she drew her warm “kivers” 
about her and fell asleep. 

From the day Whitington had informed 
Mammy of Ole Marse’s ruin, Mammy was 
assiduous in her attentions. She left her 
comfortable cabin and slept in a little room 
adjoining the attic to be near him, while 
Whitington each day wept silent but copious 


tears as he sat in the back-entry listening 


for Ole Marse’s bell. ‘I been er-eatin’ 
my white bread all my life, an’ didn’t 
know it, an’ now when I got gray hairs, 
I gotter have er new marster!” he groaned 
to Mammy. Mammy was sympathetic, 
but she could never abide to see a man cry. 
“T lay he’ll be a good un,” she snapped, 
“an’ won’t give you time ter set whimperin’ 
like er puppy! Git up fum dar, Whit, an’ 
git ter work!” and Mammy turned aside 
to hide her own emotions. 

Alert and anxious, she had gathered every 
possible scrap of information. She knew 
that they were going to sell the house ne- 
groes on Christmas Eve because the trader 
wanted to have them in New Orleans on 
Christmas Day, the strange men had said, 
for then they would be sure to bring fancy 
prices. The field-hands were not to be sold 
until the first of January, when the house, 
the place, and everything would go under 
the hammer. 

“ Hain’t even gwine ter give Ole Marse de 
las’ Christmas wid we-all, des ter pleasure 
er ole nigger-trader, some ole po’ buckra 
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what ain’t know what Christmas mean!” 
grumbled Mammy, 

Now it was the day before the sale, and 
Mammy, who had been avoiding Ole 
Marse’s serving-man, halted him as he was 
passing. “Whit,” she said, “I’se gwine 
ter town terday, an’ I’ll sho find out who 
gwine be your new marster! Mind, you 
look arter Ole Marse good, an’ ef you hain’t 
let him find out I gone twel I git back, I lay 
I find out all erbout your new marster!” 
There was not a vestige left of the proud, 
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Whit 
finished 
his story. 
“What Ole ‘ 
Marse know He 
about tricks?“ de- 

manded Mammy. “He ain't 
never taken up with dem cards till arter 
Ole Miss die.” Mammy wiped her eyes on the corner 
of her apron. She was thinking of the lonely man 
shut up in the Big House, without kith or kin to com- 
fort him—the man who had given her her freedom 
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boastful Whitington, and doubting Mam- 
my’s ability for the first time, he promised. 
Mammy had never found the road to 
town so long and dusty before. By the 
time she had reached the office of Edwin 
Buckner, attorney-at-law, the perspiration 
was rolling down her cheeks, and her breath 
came in wheezes. But Mammy had some- 
thing to accomplish. Reaching into her 
deep reticule to be certain that her most 
valuable possession was still there, and 
tidying the bow of her blue and yellow 
bandanna under her bonnet, she hesitated 
a moment, then walked bravely around to 
the back door, as being the place of entrance 
best suited to her position. Her respect- 
ful deference served her well, for just 
as she had turned the knob of 

the back door, Ole Marse 

passed out at the front and 

hurriedly entered his carriage, 

and she appeared in the of- 

fice just as Ole Marse’s 
legal adviser 
was tying 
the red tape 
around the 
last of 
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Ole Marse’s papers, preparatory to putting 
it in the safe. 

He looked up in surprise, for the paper had 
just been drawn by Ole Marse to show 
Mammy’s legal possession of her cabin and 
the land which surrounded it. 

Mammy “made her manners.” ‘“’Scuse 
me fur pesterin’ you, Marse Buckner,” she 
said, “but I’se come ter git you ter holp me 
do sumpen. Does you know who I is?” 

The lawyer smiled as he took in the quaint 
figure with black lace mittens upon the fat 
brown hands and big scoop bonnet topping 
the blue and yellow headhandkerchief, for 
Mammy had arrayed herself as for a regal 
occasion. “Of course I remember you,” 
he said kindly. “You are Free Lisbeth 
from Rosebank. Sit down, you are out of 
breath.” 

“T perfers ter stand in the presence uv 
my betters, sar,’ and again Mammy 
“kutchied ” and vigorously plied her turkey- 
tail fan. 

“De po’ buckra kin call me Free Liz’beth, 
Marse Buckner, but ter de quality she’s 
des Mammy fum Rosebank.” 

Again attorney Buckner smiled. “Well, 
Mammy, what can I do for you?” 

Mammy’s eyes narrowed to two slits, 
as she stood as alert as a fox. ‘Well, 
Marse Buckner, ef yo’ hain’t too busy ter 


‘ be pestered wid er ignunt ole ’oman, I 


wants yo’ ter buy er nigger fur me, at de 
sale termorrer,”’ and the black bag came 
out of Mammy’s reticule. “Please sar, 
see if I’se got ernough ter buy him.” 

“Eight hundred and fifty-two dollars 
and one cent,’’ announced the attorney, 
after carefully counting the pile of small 
coins. “ What kind of a negro do you wish 
to buy, Mammy?” 

“T lows ter buy Whitin’ton, Ole Marse’s 
man,” said Mammy firmly, though her 
knees were shaking. 

“Um,” said the lawyer. “There are 
several others beside yourself who have an 
eye upon Whitington, if I am not mistaken, 
Mammy. You would like to set him free, 
like yourself, I presume?” 

“Hump,” grunted Mammy, “ Whit hain’t 
fitten ter be sot free.” 

“Ah! so you want to own a fine servant 
yourself? But do you know, Mammy, 
in this state a free negro can not own such 
property?” 

“Dis free nigger ain’t wanter own sech 
property!” cried Mammy. “Me er-keepin’ 
Whit? Me er-makin’ uv him mind, and 


follerin’ uv him up an’ er-takin’ de sass he’d 
des love ter give his nigger owner? Yah! 
yah!” laughed Mammy, “not dis nigger! 
Whit would be er-ownin’ me in de next five 
minutes, es umble es er yallow dorg—he got 
dat way wid him! I ain’t wanter own Whit, 
Marse Buckner, but I wants ter buy him, 
des ter give erway ter somebody Christmas 
mornin’. Ter somebody what’s been good 
ter me ever since I sot foot on de lan’ his 
father lef’ him. Ter somebody what hain’t 
ever lay de lash on none uv mine, ner give 
me er cross word in lo, dese many years.” 
Mammy’s dull old eyes were luminous as 
stars, and there were tears trembling back of 
them. “Somebody,” she went on, “what 
dis worfless ole nigger’d lay down her life 
fur, an’ be glad uv de chances. Count de 
money ergin, Marse Buckner, ter be sho’. 
Fur de love uv Gord, is I got ernough?” 

Ole Marse’s friend swallowed hard, then 
blew his nose vigorously. “I was wrong, 
Mammy,” he said softly. “Forgive me,” 
and he gently pushed the old negro into a 
chair. ‘You need go no further; I know, 
I know.” 

“Ts I got ernough ter buy him, Marse 
Buckner?” 

Edwin Buckner looked into the eager 
black face before him. She was willing to 
give her all for her former master. He was 
a poor man, but could he not make some 
sacrifice for his friend? He made pretext 
of counting the money again. “You have 
more than enough,” he said after a while. 
“And here’s twenty-five dollars over, 
Mammy; keep it against a rainy day.” 

Mammy’s eyes bulged with wonder and 
delight. ‘Bless Gord,” she cried, “but 
I never drempt dat Whit, wid all his airs, 
’ud go as cheap as dat!” 

“Never fear, Mammy!” said the attorney 
as he put the money into a drawerand turned 
the key. “You keep your secret, and I'll 
keep mine, and you'll have the deed in your 
possession by tomorrow night!” 


Restless and miserable, Whitington hov- 
ered about Ole Marse’s door all day, until 
he thought it time for Mammy to return; 
then he met her at the big’ gate and followed 
her to her cabin. With much deliberation 
she removed her fineries, carefully pinning 
up each article in pieces of old sheet, while 
Whitington impatiently waited outside. 
He was permitted to enter only when 
Mammy had seated herself in her hickory 
rocker and had taken up her turkey-tail 
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fan; she remembered Ole Miss had always 
fanned and rocked when she had anything 
on her mind, be it winter or summer. 

“Ts you know hit?” Whit asked eagerly. 
“Tell me quick, Mammy!” 

Mammy was very complaisant, but in 
no haste to relieve his suspense. ae 
“T has seed an’ has knowed,” . 
she answered, then the rocker 
and the fan played softly to- 
gether. ‘Whitin’ton,” she 
continued after an effective 
pause, “de Lord is sho’ /; 
blessed you, fur de new 
marster is er gemman fum 
de crown uv his haid ter de 
soles uv his foots!” 

“‘An’ what mought be his ¢ 
name, Mammy?” Whit’s 
voice was strained and anx-  , 
ious. 

“Hit’s ernough fur you ter 
know dat he’sergemman,” 
and Mammy had nomore » 
information to give. 

By six o’clock on 
Christmas Eve every- 
thing was in readiness 
for the sale at Rose- 
bank. The strange 
men Whit had seen on 
the boat had ar- 
rived, and with them 
had come the dep- «2 | 
uty - sheriff. They \* 
were holding a con- 
sultation in the, ’ 
parlor—Ole Miss’s 
parlor—and by \ \ « 
every road andlane \ \ .Sy 
men were coming in, \ = 
from the wealthiest . 
in the country, to 
the “poor. white ~< 
trash” who had 
never owned any- ¢ 
thing. Strangefeet ~~~» 
were passing to 
and fro through { 
the house, leaving 
the trace of muddy boots everywhere 

Ole Marse was still locked in the library, 
where he had been since the night before, 
and mournfully Whit was turned away from 
the door with his tray untouched Mammy, 
on the steps in the back entry, was sullenly 
on guard. She was keeping the fast with 
Ole Marse. She had removed her gay 
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bandanna, and around her gray head she 
had wound a rusty black veil as a badge of 
mourning. As a free woman, the only one 
in Ole Marse’s household, she felt that these 
were her privileges. 

Now the pudgy little sheriff, with popped 

eyes and bowed legs, had rung the 
_ big bell with his own hands. And 
,now all the negroes from the 
Quarters were slowly answer- 
ing the summons, and as- 
,  sembling themselves 
| around the back veranda, 
, where Ole Marse had 
' always assembled them, 
that they might joy or 
sorrow together. The 
men came with shuffling 
steps, the women with 
bowed heads; here and 
there fluttered strips of 
black calico, their em- 
blems of mourning. 
They had always 
gathered here to 
catch Ole Marse 
with “Christmas 
gift!’’ and Ole 

Marse had always 

stood here to be 
-caught, and _ to 
scatter Christmas 
cheer. They were 
~ gathering now for 
the last time. Ole 
Marse would not be 
there—and tomor- 
row would be 
renee Christmas! Mam- 

4 my could see the 

\ quivering of their 

‘,' Sone bodies as. they 
forsaken! came; she knew 
. The picture that they were 
665 was more weeping, and her 
than Mammy tears fell with theirs. 
could bear Now, as they 
crowded close be- 
side the veranda, she could see the fathers 
and mothers, the boys and the girls 
and the babies, all as powerless as lambs 
led to the slaughter, come to see something 
they had never seen before on the old plan- 
tation. 

Somebody placed a chair for old Parson 
Bias, who hobbled up to the front, assisted 
by two stalwart field hands. Mammy shed 
a new tear for him—and the memories that 
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he brought. He was the link between the 
past of joy and the present of tears. For 
over forty years he had turned the first clod 
each season and had asked God’s blessing 
on the land. He had comforted them, 
married them, baptised them, buried them 
ever since Rosebank had been a plantation. 
He was over a hundred years old; nobody 
would want to buy him; nobody would care 
for him; he would be helpless and alone 
unless God sent down a chariot of fire 
to take him up. 

But maybe God had forgotten Rosebank. 
Once more Mammy looked upon her world, 
assembled for dissolution, and .she could 
bear no more. Covering her head with her 
apron, she neither turned nor paused until 
she found herself safe in the attic, with 
the key on the inside. Fearful lest her 
heart would break if she should hear’ the 
wailing that she knew would soon burst 
forth, she filled both ears with wool, and 
then sat down to wait. 

About her lay the flotsam and jetsam 


of the old mansion, the cast-offs of different — 


eras, which, by a curious conjunction with 
fate, had survived things far more valuable. 
Here were old saddles and pillions which 
had -belonged to four generations; here 
were thecanes of the dandies and thestaffs of 
the aged, the fineries of the belles and the 
fallen pomp of the beaux. Here the old 
harpsichord had been brought to make 
way for the spinnet; here, in turn, the spin- 
net had been discarded for the piano. As 
Mammy’s eyes became accustomed to the 
half-light she lived again in her old fa- 
miliar world. 

Instinctively she rose and began to polish 
the keys of the spinnet with her apron, 
“For the last time,” she whispered, ‘for 
the last time.” 

She stooped to move a box out of the 
way, that none of the dusty ivories might 
be slighted, when her eyes suddenly rested 
upon a small black object beyond it, which 
had lain hidden there for years, covered 
with dust and cobwebs. It was a little 
old hair trunk which had belonged to Marse 
Harold, Ole Miss’s uncle, who had died 
somewhere across the seas, and had sent 
the old trunk as his last message to his 
niece. Ole Miss had opened it only once, 
and it had always been a thing of mystery. 

As Mammy knelt beside it and wiped 
it with her apron, the years dropped from 
her, and she seemed to smell the odor of 
violets. Again she seemed to see Ole Miss 


as a young woman, proud, haughty, petu- 
lant, and jealous of Ole Marse. ‘He must 
keep on loving me for myself, Cely,” she had 
said, as she held her small chin high. “He 
thought I came to him without a penny, 
Cely; and he must continue to believe it! 
Uncle Harold’s miserly ghost shall not come 
between me and my husband’s love! 
There!” and Ole Miss had turned the key 
in the double brass lock with a click. “But 
remember, Cely,” she whispered, “if any- 
thing should happen to my husband’s for- 
tune, and I am not here, remember, there is 
that in the little old trunk that will make 
him rich again.” Mammy remembered 


the day, years later, when Ole Miss had. 


sent for her, and told her that the little 
old trunk was gone; that it had mysteri- 
ously disappeared from the attic. “But 
it’s no matter, Cely,’”’ she said; “probably 
the one who got it, needed it more than I 
ever will. You must keep the secret, while 
I will keep the consciousness that my hus- 
band has loved me always for myself.” 

How could they have missed it, when all 
the time it had been there in the corner, 
just beliind the spinnet? Mammy tried 
to lift one end of the little trunk, but could 
not. “Ole Miss’ sperit done find hit, 
and sont me up inter dis attic ter git hit, 
when Ole Marse need hit most!”’ she cried. 
Eagerly the great wads of wool were 
snatched from her ears. “Lis’n, ole years! 
ter de wailin’ an’ cryin’ dat Ole Marse 
gwine ter be able ter wipe erway termorrer! 
Lis’n! an’ lemme holp ’em wail; you kin 
bear hit now!” Faintly from below, rose 
the mingled voices in the high key of woe, 
the cry of an emotional people being de- 
spoiled by law. And now, away up at the 
top of the house, Mammy joined in. 

It was a chastened and dignified Mammy 
that came down from the attic at the close 
of the sale. At the bottom of the stairs 
sat Whitington with his decent belongings 
neatly done up beside him, as became a 
gentleman’s man awaiting the orders of his 
new master. But his heart was heavy with- 
in him. He had never admired the man 
who had bought him, for all that he was 
intimate with his master. Alas! no more 
would he serve a man at whose feet he would 
gladly have knelt to worship! His sad, 
longing eyes were saying good-by to every- 
thing at Rosebank, to all of happiness that 
he could ever hope to know! 

“Whitington,” it was his new master’s 
voice, ‘I have arranged for you to remain 
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Pushing ahead of Whit, who bore the little hair trunk on his shoulder, Mammy boldly entered the library where Ole Marse had sat all night. “Christmas gif’ 
_Ole Marse!™ she called. “Gord sen’ yo’ er happier Christmfis ‘n yo" has knowed sence Ole Miss lef us!” 
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until tomorrow, or until it will be my pleas- 
ure to send for you. I think you can make 
yourself useful.” 

Whit smiled through welling tears which 
he tried to hide, and turning, he met 
Mammy. “You wan’t fair ter me, 
Mammy,” he said, “you wan’t honest wid 
me, but he sho’ did bid dat sixteen hundud 


_ clear and loud fur me!” 


“He done dat?” said Mammy. 

Whit nodded. 

“Den Gord did sho’ make him er good 
man,” she said as though to herself, as she 
tenderly patted her reticule, which held 
the papers which Marse Buckner had si- 
lently handed her. “He sho’ gwine straight 
up ter glory, if de Lord ever hears er ole 
nigger’s pra’rs! An’ I sho’ is glad, Whit, 
dat you’s wuth dat much!” 

Mammy slept little that night. The 
bigness of the deed to Whitington mightily 
oppressed her; she had hidden it under her 
pillow for safe-keeping, and could not 
forget that, for the time being, the pompous, 
boastful Whitington of the happy time, 
belonged to her, was actually her servant! 

Down in the Quarters there was silence 
for the first time on Christmas Eve since 
Rosebank had been a plantation. They 
knew there would be no Christmas at the 
Big House in the morning, for Jinny, the 
cook, and Viney and Ellen and _ black 
Lis’beth, and even little Pete and Shed who 
picked up caips, were all gone. Mammy 
heard the gay parties singing as they 
passed, and at last she smiled comfortably to 
herself, as she thought of what she had done 
with the twenty-five dollars Marse Buckner 
had given her against a rainy day, for 
believing that the rainy day had come she 
had spent it all before she came home— 
not forgetting the celery and the cranberries. 
Whit had hidden a few bottles of wine be- 
fore the strange men came, and Ole Marse 
was sure of a good Christmas dinner. Then, 
puzzling how to bring Ole Marse and the 
little hair trunk together, Mammy fell asleep. 

Whitington languidly opened the back 
door for Mammy, as the sun was rising on 
a cloudless day. ‘Ole Marse done set 
in his cheer all night,” he whispered, “an’ 
I lay at de do’ an’ kep’ watch, ’ca’se hit were 
my las’ night wid him. ‘Pears lack he 
hain’t move sence he sot dar. In de dark 


hit seem ter me he were dead, an’ I seems 
ter feel de sperrit uv Ole Miss comin’ ter 


meet him, slow an’ sorrerful, an’ as I lay 
shakin’, de feelin’ uv er sof’ breeze come 
over me dat smell like vi’lets in de spring. 
Hit were a sign! Dar hain’t gwine be no 
mo’ Christmas fur me, furever, an’ fur- 
ever!” and Whitington, proud, boastful 
Whitington, once more leaned his head upon 
his hands and wept. 

“Shet up!” said Mammy; “you all detime 
squeezin’ de heart outen things! Shet up! 
Bimeby, you gwine git de biggest Christmas 
gif’ en all your life! Come right erlong wid 
me!” When they reached the attic, Mam- 
my’s big old heart almost stopped beating 
with joy and excitement. “Here! take dis 
down ter Ole Marse’s do’!” she ordered. 

Firmly believing in Mammy’s supernatural 
powers, but disappointed in what he saw, 
Whit swung the small rusty thing to his 
shoulder, then staggered under its weight. 

“Don’t set hit down, ef you don’t wanter 
break de spell!” cautioned Mammy, and 
pushing ahead of Whit, she boldly entered 
the library. 

“Christmas gif’, Ole Marse!”’ she called. 
“Gord sen’ yo’ er happier Christmas ’n yo’ 
has knowed sence Ole Miss lef’ us!”’ 

“What is this, Mammy, that you, of 
all people, should come to reproach me on 
Christmas Day?” Ole Marse’s voice trem- 
bled, and he hid his hollow eyes in his palms. 

Mammy knelt before him. ‘‘Ole Marse! 
Ole Marse! I des come ter fotch you Ole 
Miss’s Christmas gif’!”’ she pleaded. ‘An’ 
here’s de papers Marse Buckner drawed fur 
me. Yo’ done got me, but I promise ter 
give Whit er new marster fur Christmas, 
an’ I boun’ ter keep de promise!” 

Ole Marse wonderingly unfolded the 
paper. “You did this thing for me, Mam- 
my—you?” 

“°’Twan’t nuffin’,” crooned Mammy, as 
softly as to one of Ole Miss’s dead babies. 
“But open de Christmas gif’ fum Ole Miss! 
Hit done come ter you ercross de years, when 
we all was young and happy! Fur de love 
uv Gord, open de trunk, Ole Marse!”’ 

With the chimes from the little plantation 
church floating across the fields Ole Marse 
opened the old hair trunk. For a moment 
the magnitude of the gift, sweet with the 
memory of the giver, made him speechless. 
Then, ‘vith two faithful, happy negroes 
prostrate before him, laughing and crying 
and clinging to his knees, he reverently 
lifted up his voice. 
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“Visiting the sick and the afflicted"—as between children it’s just another way of saying, “ spreading the 
germs from a sick playmate ~ 


Keep Away from Infections 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


HERE is a big streak of fatalism 
in most of us yet. The dodder- 
ing, old, cretinous singsong, 
“What can’t be cured must be 

endured,” still passes for philosophy and 
even wisdom. It is philosophy, because 
that’s.all philosophy is, an excuse for failure; 
but it isn’t chemistry, and it isn’t common 
sense. The modern version runs, “What 
can’t be cured must be prevented,” which 
is not as good doggerel but is infinitely 
better gumption. Submission to any imagi- 
nary dispensation, or the fatuous belief 
that ‘‘things are going to happen just about 
so,” in spite of everything we do or don’t 
do, are no parts of the chemical creed of the 
twentieth century. 

Nowhere is this surviving remnant of 
fatalism more evident and active than in 
the realm of disease. This is inevitable, 
in the nature of the case, for until within 
the last few decades the origin of disease 
has been “wropt up in mystery.” In an 
earlier day we simply threw up our hands 
and said it was sent by the gods, or came 
down from the stars, or fell-from the moon. 
Gradually we began to come down from 
the skies and the clouds, and to blame 
diseases upon things a little nearer home, 
but still largely outside our control, like 
the weather, and the changes of the seasons, 
and the electrical states of the atmosphere, 
and drafts, and uric acid, and meat-eating, 





and other minor bugaboos of that sort. 
Finally we came pretty solidly to the sane 
and saving conclusion that practically 
nine tenths of all diseases—and including 
intelligent control of matings, ten tenths— 
are due to causes within our control as 
a community, namely, to underfeeding, 
overcrowding, and overworking, plus—and 
it is a significant plus—infection by some 
form of “bugs.” 

Although the great nutritional causes 
which undermine the vital resistance are, 
in the long run, the most important, be- 
cause without their sapping effect upon 
the strength an infection could not usually 
obtain a dangerous hold, yet the infection 
itself is a very important factor, for several 
reasons, some of them perhaps rather un- 
expected. Poor food and famine and bad 
housing and polluted water are terrible 
dangers, and no race can survive them save 
by an enormous birth-rate and a frightful 
death-rate, leaving only the toughest and 
greediest to survive. But, as a matter of 
fact, the race has had such an incessant 
experience with them from the very dawn 
of life that we have acquired a really 
astonishing power, not exactly of immunity, 
but of tolerance of them. 

The surprising fact, stumbled upon acci- 
dentally by various spectacular individuals, 
from Dr. Tanner and Succi to Upton Sin- 
clair, that the human body can go twenty, 
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forty, and even sixty days without food, 
providing we keep it warm and wet, is an 
illustration of the possibilities of endurance 
developed by countless centuries of ex- 
perience of famine. Even our different 
body-stuffs are drilled in preparation for 
such an emergency, like a German army 
corps for the conquest of the world, so that 
the least absolutely necessary are burned 
up first—fat, muscles, and bone-marrow— 
and the most vital, last of all. The brain 
and the heart, for instance, in cases of 
death by starvation have lost less than ten 
percent of their weight, where the fats 
have lost ninety-five and the muscles sixty. 
Even the most prolonged privation and 
fasting can be recovered from without 
permanent ill effects, providing it is fol- 
lowed by a life-saving “puffick gorge.” 
Foul air is a terrible evil, but nine tenths 
of the human race still sleep in practically 
air-tight, hermetically sealed bedrooms all 
through the winter months; and while 
twenty to thirty percent ultimately go down 
from lung-poisoning in some form, the re- 
mainder survive, apparently little the worse. 


No Instinctive _ Immunity 


Against the infectious diseases no such 
clear immunity has been acquired, although 
some of them appear to have become modi- 
fied in various ways with the passage of 
successive generations. The reason is 
obvious. Starvation and famine are liter- 
ally as old as the hills; but infectious dis- 
eases are a thing of yesterday. Most of 
them probably are not more than four or 
five thousand years old, as against famine’s 
four or five million. 

For the same reason we have no clear 
protective instincts against infectious dis- 
eases, although we have a full set against 
starvation, bad air, and overwork. We have 
the strongest kind of deep-rooted, inborn 
objection to hunger in any form; and 
rightly, for no nation in history ever suf- 
fered from having too much to eat. We 
have an intense repugnance for foul, stuffy 
air, though, unfortunately, we may be 
bribed to submit to it by the boon of 
warmth. We have a wholesome antipathy 
to overwork, known in the sour, old, mas- 
ter-made creeds and philosophies as lazi- 
ness. But we have no special repulsion 
from, or even strong, instinctive repugnance 
against, infectious diseases. It has to be 
taught to us, and it takes a great deal of 
rubbing in to make us believe it. After 


we have seen a few epidemics of fever or 
plague we acquire a vivid enough dread of 
it, amounting, in fact, to a cowardly panic, 
in some cases. But in childhood, or until 
we have had some such terrifying experi- 
ence, there is absolutely nothing in us 
to warn us away from or give us any sense 
of repulsion against the flushed face, heavy 
eye, and husky voice of fever. After 
the pestilence has prostrated its victim, 
and done its deadly work, and spread its 
contagion broadcast we become afraid of 
it. But in the earlier stages, often equally 
dangerous from the point of view of infec- 
tion, we literally hug it to our bosoms and 
refuse to see anything threatening about 
it. In fact, the strivings of some of our 
noblest and most hardly won instincts, 
those of pity for the unfortunate and of 
chivalrous protection toward the weak, 
urge us to stifle such misgivings as we may 
feel, and to shut our eyes to possible risks, 
for the sake of helping others. 


Safeguard the Children 


In the case of adults, especially of those 
who are not directly caring for young 
children, this attitude is not only noble 
and admirable but is the only one that any 
one with the heart of a man in him would 
consider for a moment. But in the case of 
children the balance is in exactly the op- 
posite direction. They can do their little 
playmates no conceivable good by visiting 
or staying near them when they are sick, 
and they run serious risk both of contract- 
ing the disease themselves and of spread- 
ing it to others of their playmates. In view 
of this I think we should really hesitate 
about teaching this “visiting the sick and 
the afflicted” form of altruism to children 
before they are of an age to be able to make 
any practical application of it without 
involving themselves and the community 
in serious danger out of all proportion to 
any possible compensating return. We 
would not dream of teaching a child of 
seven that he should rush into a burning 
building to empty the contents of his toy- 
bucket upon the flames. Infinitely his 
most useful service is to spread the alarm, 
to shout at the top of his voice to the near- 
est grown-up that he can find, to run and 
tell the policeman, or carry the word to 
the nearest fire-station or fire-box. So it 
should be with those deadliest conflagra- 
tions which take toll of humanity—fever 
and pestilence. 
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It is really surprising to what a degree 
we are gradually finding that the commoner 
infections are not only caught by children 
but are spread by- children, almost to the 
exclusion of adults, and even depend in 
their spread, and the age at which they 
occur, upon the habits and methods of life 
of children at those particular ages. For 
instance, infants in arms, roughly speak- 
ing up to the age of a year or fifteen months, 
are, for the most part, singularly free from 
the ordinary acute infections known as 
children’s diseases; such disturbances as 
they have usually come through some con- 
tamination of their food-supply. Their 
freedom is se 
striking that 
a number of 
theories of 
alleged im- 
munity of the 
newborn, of 
inherited re- 
sistance to in- 
fections, and 
so on, have 
been devised 
to explain ‘it. 
However, the 
explanation 
which has 
gradually 
forced _ itself 
upon us is 
that this 
escape is 
chiefly due to 
the fact that 
at this period 
of their ex- 7 


istence Or 
babies are fe 
brought 


into inti- 
mate 
contact 
almost ex- 
clusively with adults, who do not suffer 
from these diseases, and generally with a 
very limited group of adults at that—the 
mother, nurse, and occasionally the father. 
Wherever through poverty, overcrowding, 
death of the mother, or for other reasons, 
infants in arms are put into the care of a 
whole family of children their boasted im- 
munity proves a paper shield, and they 
not only contract these infections, but die 
of them at a fearful rate. 


All germ-bearers look alike to childhood, which sees 
only the plaything, never the hidden danger 
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Then comes a period, from the second to 
the sixth or seventh year, when small in- 
fections literally run riot, and the heaviest 
mortality from these plagues of infancy 
occurs. This is the period when children 
begin to be little automotors, capable of 
running about by themselves, able to thrust 
their fingers into everything, crawl over 
and burrow in and roll upon every imagi- 
nable surface; to eat everything they can 
thrust into their mouths; to kiss anybody, 
play with anybody, fight with anybody, 
no matter how disreputable and offensive; 
to hug the dog and slobber over the cat, 
and in general run themselves into the 
maximum of 
possible dan- 
gers with the 
minimum of 
intelligence 
and _self-pro- 
tection. But 
through all this 
period, every 
one of the in- 
fections caught 
is practically 
caught from 
another child, 
and _ usually, 
for the most 
part, from or 
through an 
older child, one 
in the next age- 
group. 

The babies 
themselves sel- 
dom play a 
very active 
part in the 
spread of in- 
fection, by 
reason of the 
obvious short- 
ness of their 
pudgy legs. 
They don’t tear all over the neigh- 
borhood scattering the seeds of in- 
fection for the same reason that little 
Willie didn’t come to school on the morn- 
ing after the blizzard. When he appeared, 
a day later, the teacher, who was of the 
Prussian drill-sergeant, congenital old-maid 
type, demanded a written excuse for his 
absence. The request distinctly annoyed 
little Willie’s mama, and she wrote as fol- 
lows: “Dear. Miss So-and-So: The reason 
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why little Willie was not at school yester- 
day was that his legs are only fourteen 
inches long and the snow was eighteen 
inches deep. Yours truly.” 

After the seventh year there is a marked 
falling off in the incidence of children’s 
diseases; partly, of course, for the reason 
that a-great many children have already had 
them; but also, we are coming to believe, 
because children are beginning to develop 
some protective intelligence in the matter 
of indiscriminate handling of and playing in 
dirt and refuse, and in the avoidance of 
the more obvious sources of infection, and 
of at least gross contact with those who 
are suffering from disease or from dis- 
figuring eruptions or sores. Such little 
4Snward steps in the march of civilization 
as ceasing to take alternate licks at a stick 
of candy, or to swap wads of chewing-gum, 
or the indiscriminate interchange of sucked 
pencils, are beginning to check the whole- 
sale and unhindered spread of infections. 
Comparatively few diseases are spread 
through the air, actual contact and carriage 
into mouth, nose, or blood, are usually 
necessary. Kissing, fighting, and the syndi- 
cate purchase or cooperative consumption 
of blocks of candy-stock are potent factors. 
In fine, there is a wide and fruitful field for 
education in diminishing the spread of in- 
fectious diseases among children. It is 
the task of education, here as everywhere 
else, to teach that which children do not 
know by instinct or can not safely be left 
to find out for themselves. 


No Virtue in “‘Mild’”’ Attacks 


That it would be highly advantageous 
to prevent as completely as possible children 
from having these acute infections needs 
little argument. The only earthly bene- 
ficial influence exerted by any of the little 
fevers, even of the miidest and sniffliest, 
is the negative one of protecting against 
a second attack—if the patient recovers! 
But it is obviously a most doubtful gain 
to have a disease once merely to avoid 
having it twice, when you have the choice 
of not having it at all. And the actual 
racial value of the infections is just about 
that of the usefulness of snakes, in the old, 
providential economy of nature: the use 
of the big ones was to eat the little ones, 
and the use of the little ones was to furnish 
food for the big ones. 

It is quite true that there is fairly good 
evidence that some of our minor infections, 


like measles, chicken-pox, and perhaps 
scarlet fever, have gradually grown milder 
with successive centuries of civilization. 
But that they have done any good to the 
race in the process of blunting the edge of 
their virulence is not merely doubtful, but 
is quite inconceivable. And it is well to 
bear in mind that such a “trivial’’ disease 
as measles, for instance, with a direct mor- 
tality of less than one percent, sweeps away 
from eight to ten thousand children’s lives 
every year, in the highly civilized United 
States. 


Having Them, Not “Over With’ Them 


But up comes our fatalism at once. Is 
it really worth while, we ask, trying to 
teach children to take precautions, filling 
their minds with ideas of disease and pic- 
tures of dread, when the infections of child- 
hood are so mild as to be almost trivial, 
and so wide-spread that everybody is sure 
to get them sooner or later? Why not let 
children have them in a mild form at an 
early age, and get them over with? In 
fact, this last suggestion used to be com- 
paratively common up to a few decades 
ago. I have often heard of children being 
encouraged to visit at houses where they 
had the measles in mild form, so that they 
might be protected in later life at the low 
cost of a few days in bed. 

But we have reacted from all that, 
sharply, and for two reasons. First—we 
have learned that these little fevers are 
by no means the trivial, harmless, light 
amusements they are sometimes painted; 
as evidenced by the fact that when we began 
systematically to gather statistics and 
compile records of their total results we 
were appalled to find that the mildest five 
of them—measles, chicken-pox, scarlet fever, 
mumps, and influenza—were together de- 
stroying over fifty thousand children’s lives 
a year in this country; yet none of them 
has a death-rate of more than five per- 
cent, on the average, and most of them are 
nearer one or two percent. 

Second—the other reason which led us 
to set our faces like flint and to declare a 
war of extermination against all the con- 
tagious diseases, even the most trivial, 
was that the deaths caused by them were, 
in the long run, only a part, and a minor 
part, of the total damage which they 
caused. While in the vast majority of 
cases their attack is thrown off and the 
little patient recovers, apparently none the 
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worse for the experience, in a very small 
but appreciable percentage — an increas- 
ing one as we investigate more closely—they 
do not leave the body unscathed, but work 
permanent damage in some often unex- 
pected part, such as the kidneys, the heart, 
the nervous system, or the liver. We 
seldom discover this until fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty-five years later, when, under the 
strains of middle life or advancing years, 
this weak spot in the body 
suddenly breaks down, and 
we diagnose Bright’s dis- 

ease, heart weakness, or 
decay of the blood- 
vessels. | 

The time topre- 4 
vent the diseases i yet 
of middle life, over “*“*9U UT 
whose alleged in- 
crease we are so 
seriously con- 
cerned at present, 
is in childhood. 
The best and surest 
cure for the well- 
nigh incurable 
diseases of civ- 4 
ilization— f 
Bright’s, 
arterio- 
sclerosis, 
paralysis, 
heart  dis- 
ease, prob- 
ably even 
diabetes— 
is goo 
quarantine 
work in the kindergarten and the school, 
in stopping the spread of children’s diseases. 
If this were followed up by prompt and 
immediate isolation of every case of even 
the mildest infection, particularly including 
sore throats and colds-in-the-head, through 
youth and early adult life, it is scarcely too 
much to say that it would result in pre- 
venting at least a third, if not two-thirds, 
of our ‘so-called chronic diseases of mid- 
dle life. 

This is not by any means to say that 
the germs of the infectious diseases, great 
and small, and particularly small, are the 
only Ethiopians in the wood-pile of arterial 
and nervous decay, but simply that they 
are the last finishing touch, the tiny match 
that fires the mine, without which actual 
destruction of the tissue or substance of 


Swapping germs! 





Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D. 
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Teach the children not to do this, and you will save 
lives—if not now, later 
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important vital organs would not occur. 
The great majority of these cases of per- 
sistent crippling are underlaid by a condi- 
tion of underfeeding, overwork, or bad 
housing and bad ventilation. Infection is 
the flint which tips and barbs the blunt 
shaft of privation. Prophecy is a dangerous 
thing, but I would venture the prediction 
that we will, within twenty-five years and 
possibly within ten or fifteen, see a marked 
and appreciable 
diminution in 
the amount of 
Bright’s disease, 
| heart disease, 
paralysis, arte- 
tio-sclerosis, cir- 

| rhosis of the 
| liver, the chronic 
| forms of tuber- 
| culosis, and pos- 
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| stbly in some 
| degree, of insan- 
| ity, as a result of 
the vigorous 
work which is 
now being done 
in preventing the 
spread of minor 
infections, and 
- in thoroughly 

following up 

with antisep- 

tic treatment 

such as actu- 

ally occur. 

This latter 

procedure is 

of enormous 
importance, for the reason that not enly are 
the infections bad things in themselves, 
but they are also one of the greatest in- 
fluences in breaking down the resisting- 
power of the body and allowing the more 
serious plagues to gain a foothold. Rheu- 
matism, for instance, with its lamentably 
damaging effects upon the heart, is in a 
very considerable percentage of cases a 
consequence, or at least a follower of, a 
number of what are usually regarded as 
mild and trivial affections, such as sore 
throats, tonsilitis, colds-in-the-head, sum- 
mer dysentery, bronchitis, and malaria. 
The old legend of Pandora’s box of evils 
was wonderfully suggestive of infectious 
diseases. One bad turn deserves another. 
Influenza opens the way for bronchitis, con- 
sumption, and pneumonia. Typhoid opens 
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the way for consumption, insanity, and 
wasting paralysis.  Tonsilitis unlocks the 
door for the entrance of rheumatism. Mea- 
sles is exceedingly frequently followed by 
severe and fatal bronchitis or broncho pneu- 
monia. And scarlet fever, as every one 
knows, has a special, deadly affinity for the 
middle ear, setting up chronic discharge, and 
for the kidneys. Whooping-cough greases 
the toboggan slide for St. Vitus’ dance, pro- 
longed anemia and depression, and spas- 
modic attacks of various sorts. Nine 
tenths of our deafness and ear diseases of 
all sorts come from plain, neglected colds 
in the head. And so the list runs. 


Rounding Up the “Bugs” 


The only policy to be pursued with these 
forms of the infectious diseases is Strat- 
ford’s famous one of “Thorough.” Or, 
as Custer phrased it, several centuries 
later, “One more Indian war—and then, 
no more Indians.” Stop them where they 
begin, in children, and prevent their being 
spread by children to other children. 

This would appear to be in some respects 
a pretty large contract, but it is much 
simpler than might at first: sight appear. 
A very large share of our fight will be 
against the spread of the mild contagions, 
particularly the mildest of the mild, and 
these are easily detected, easily prevented 
from spreading, and above all, are easy to 
clean up and cure completely without 
leaving any dangerous traces behind. The 
other element which makes for success is 
that it is not in the least necessary to dis- 
tinguish between different infections. Three 
fourths—yes, nine tenths—of them have 
almost exactly the same group of first 
symptoms, simply varying a little in rela- 
tive order and severity. If it were made a 
matter of routine practise to put to bed 
promptly, in a well-lighted, well-ventilated 
room, or in milder cases, put under parole 
in a nursery-garden or a back-yard, every 
child that showed either a flushed face; a 
heavy eyelid, a distressed expression, or 
had any kind of sniffling, sneezing, cough- 


ing, or hawking, we would corral at once, 
and usually before they had had time to 
infect many others, nine tenths of all our 
cases of infectious diseases in childhood. 
If to this wé add complaint of headache, 
backache, nausea without obvious food- 
cause, and confirm any doubtful cases by 
slipping a thermometer under the tongue or 
dropping a finger upon the pulse, we would 
scarcely miss one. - Many, of course, swept 
into this preventive net, would prove most 
trivial cases, but every one of them is 
better for being kept out of school or away 
from work for a few days for their own 
sake, to say nothing of the risk of infecting 
others. In fact, in many of the mildest 
infections, like colds, sore throats, etc., the 
only real danger is that of complications 
which develop from trying to keep on work- 
ing and going about and exposing one’s 
self, and carrying responsibilities, when the 
patient ought to be at home and in bed. 
We should also catch a few cases due 
simply to errors in diet or a lost night’s 
sleep, or overstudy or overworry of some 
sort; but even for these, the rest cure is 
the best possible treatment that they can 
have. As a matter of fact, it is really sur- 
prising how very, very few conditions there 
are which will cause a rise of temperature 
without the assistance of some infection. 
Take care of the sore throats, and the 
strokes of paralysis will take care of them- 
selves. 


And This Means You 


In conclusion it might be remarked that 
an astonishing and increasing number of 
the so-called pains and penalties of ad- 
vancing years, and even the supposed 
symptoms of old age itself, are being recog- 
nized as due not to the mere passage of 
years, but to the cumulative effect of 
small damages done by repeated attacks 
of infectious diseases. It is not so much 
the years that have passed over our heads 
that make us old, as the colds that have 
passed through them.. Think of yourself 
when you read this. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, Bending the Twig Toward Health, will appear in the February issue. 





Mother Goose Pictures for Nursery, Playroom, or Kindergarten 
Every parent, most Gantonen. many uncles and aunts, kindergarten teachers, and all who are interested in the little 


folks admire Jessie 


illcox Smith’s beautiful colored illustrations for Mother Goose. The following subjects, rinted in 


color on 14x12 inch pebbled paper, are included in the series: 1, Ring Around a Rosie; 2, One Foot Up the Other Foot 
Down; 3, See-saw Margery Daw; 4, Jack and Jill; 5, Curly Locks; 6, There Was an Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe; 
7, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-eater; 8, Little Miss Muffett, 9, Rain, Rain, Go Away; 10, Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; 11, 
Hush-a-by, Baby, on the Treetop; 12, Little Bo-Peep. 
The price of the pictures is 25c each, mailed with our guarantee of safe delivery. 
If desired we will send miniature half-tone reproductions free. 

ddress: Room 13, Goop HousgKEEPING Print Department, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Hon. Maj Button was just telling how he shook hands with Kaiser of Germany. When Hon. Lobster 


grabb that hand he seem less brave. Languages, howells, orations, retreat are heard from all sides! 


Togo and the Hon. Alive Lobsters 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor, “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who print sad paper full of married trouble. 


EAR MR: 
Quite recently I retreated from 
work of job at home of Mrs. 


Henry Toothmuller, Wounded 
Leg, Conn. Her husband is also named 
Henry but is called Dearie for spite. 

When I approach to this home I find her 
standing there in Paris kimono showing 
sweethearted expression of fashionable hair. 
You might tell how society she was by her 
frozen language when spoken to servants. 

“Togo,” she say so hottily, “are you a 
plain cook or a fanciful cook?”’ 

“T can cook all varieties of imaginative 
pie,” are smart reply for me. 

“So good!” she snib with Marlborough 


eyebrows. ‘‘Too many cooks attempt to cov- 
er their Irish with French. I shall expect you 
to be Delmonico even while frying ham.” 
“T admire your expectancy.” This from me. 
“Tonight we have arranged slight dinner- 
eat to include two (2) wealthish Wall Street 
brokes & wife who are celebrated for their 
snobbish digestions. You must appease 
them with following program of foods: 


“Canopy of caviar Salary 
Biscay of soup 
Alive lobsters 
Squab ducks 
Meatsweets delicattessen 
Frosted suprise from cream 
Cafe annoyer.” 


She told me thus while arranging New- 
port fingers among her hairpins. “Why 
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don’t you reply while you stand there si- 
lently?” she ask to know. “Is there some 
cookery in this bill affair which you can’t 
unstand?” 

“Simply nothing,” I report deceptively. 

“You unstand how serve alive lobsters?” 

“Courteously,” I snuggest. “I can at- 
tend their slightest whim.” 

“Then do so!” she exaggerate. “With 
immediate quickness elope to fishery mer- 
chant & buy three (3) of thosedelicious mam- 
mals sifficient for six (6) complete persons. 
Dinner will be serve with sharpness at 7.” 

She go. I go. 

Mr Editor, when I encroached to fishery 
store of Capt Smith & Co., prominent sea- 
fooders, my soul stood endwise to see what 
was. I learned considerable educational 
biography about those shallfish. A lobster 
are a species of green clam with 26 legs and 
2 arms which are continuously determined 
to shake hands. He wears his eyes on the 
end of strings and expresses his peeve by 
waving his iron mittens with teeth on the 
thumbs. 

“Why should it contain such cruelty of 
fingers?”’ I require of Hon. Capt Smith, 
retired navy. : 

“To bite with,” he tells saltwaterfully. 

“Nothing can bite with fingers,” I re- 
proach educationally. 

“Perhapsly not,’ snuggest Hon. Capt 
while one lobster grabb me by knuckle and 
remove off one bleeding fracture while I 
report, “Ouch!” I should disgust to eat 
such dishagreeable natures. 

At lastly those three (3) lobster fishes 
was enwrapped in paperboard. box and I 
digressed in homebound direction of street. 
Even to carry such menagery give me 
creeply sensation peculiar to venom. 

As soonly as I arrive to kitchen I com- 
mence deranging dinner for six (6) person- 
alities. Biscay of soup I can cook some- 
what, so I do so in intelligent saucepan. 
Slightish squab ducks I could also prepare 
by memory of some I had ate. Extreme 
industry, too, filled my earnest eyebrows 
while I turn ice-cream froster with musical 
elbows peculiar to handorgan. 

In meanwhiles those three (3) crabbed 
lobster-birds was setting in ice-box where 
they were still retained in cage in which 
they came in. Samurai Japanese know no 
fear except when they are scared. I enjoy 
slight dread to think how I should behave 
when bringing those rude snappers forthly 
from where was. Should I grabb them by 


tail-feathers and strongle them defly by 
ju-jitsu? Perhapsly could. Stranger bat- 
tles have occurred in kitchens. 

At 6:02 p. m. time Hon. Mrs come snup- 
ping to kitchen and wish find some unpleas- 
antness to speak about. “Did you obtained 
those lobster?” she ask to know. 

“Certainly has,” I report dubfully. 

“You sure they was alive?” are next 
question for her. 

“Quite distinctually,’” I acknowledge 
while seeing my wounded knuckle. 

“T am still suspectful,” she renig snubbly. 
“Last time they sent some dead. Let me 
observe them to examine.” 

With duty peculiar to militia I lead her 
to ice-box. I open. I show her paper- 
board enclosure. This I open also. No 
soonly this were accomplish than one lob- 
ster-animal uplift his bone gloves with 
such rapidity he detain Hon. Mrs by 
wrist of her Paris kimono while she ex- 
plain, “Help!” amidst considerable soprano. 
Chivalrously I permit Hon. Lob to shake 
hands with my necktie while I spry him 
loose from her with fearless ice-pick. When 
I drop him away he were still chewing 4/4 
yards kimono silk which he held in the 
teeth of his fingers. 

“That one are live,” report Hon. Mrs 
while fainting away. 

“You wish to examine life of other 2?” I 
require obligely. 

“Thanks not to do,” she shreech. “I 
prefer to imagine it.” ~ 

When 6.44 time arrive income Hon. Mr 
Henry Toothmuller in fat-shape limbosine 
ottomobile containing 2 pairs of married 
persons of expensive appearance peculiar to 
Czar family. I hear stylish how-do talk 
amidst cocktail shake-up which all drink 
for make them fearless before eating. All 
seem quite joy-free and slight-hearted ex- 
cept me who stood in kitchen making super- 
stitious eye-glance toward ice-box. Then 
I knew how martyrs must feel when ob- 
serving bonfires. 

_ “Dinner ready?” require Hon. Mrs 
making beautiful head-poke to door: 

“Ready for anything!” I salute. And 
when nextly seen I was thrusting canopy of 
caviar surrounded by salary-sprout befront 
of those eaters who surrounded plates with 
evening clothes and talked wealthy lan- 
guage. One fat-chin gentleman name of 
Maj Button explan how he had frequently 
ate snails with King of Denmark and noth- 
ing in America are fit to eat by aristocrats. 
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“Could you not enjoy some lobsters?” 
require Hon. Mrs like a nurse. 

“‘Ravenously!” he report like a cannibal. 

“We shall have some!” she say so while 
sweetly smiling. 

“O joyfully!” all holla like chorus girls. 

Mrs. Cicero Nutt, slim-shape lady of 
prominent beauty, seem somewhat invalid 
in her enthusiasm. 

“T welcome lobster cordially while eat- 
ing,” she define, “yet I never could make 
them set quietly on my digestion.” 

I am enabled to unstand this possibility. 

Pretty soonly I fetch soup and while 
doing so I spill % portion of this thin 
hotness on expensive necklace of Hon. Mrs 
Maj Button. 

“Why are your nervus wrists so uncon- 
trolled?” dib Mrs Boss while all make 
wipes from napkin. 

“T am thinking lobster,” I derive shiverly. 

“You are not permitted to think during 
meal-time!” she abrupt. “Now elope to 
kitchen and prepare those salt-water fowels 
for dish.” 

No soldier ever walked to gunpowder 
more straightly then I then did; I fetch 
forth delicious platter of silver appearance. 
I walk bravely to ice-box and there I say 
heathen prayer in Japanese. Inside that 
refrigerated compartment I could hear 
thump-thump, creep-creep sound resem- 
bling crocodiles attempting to escape from 
a garage. Of suddenly one puzzle-thought 
arrive to my brain. How should I dish 
out that lively food? I thought of gloves, 
I thought of knives. Than I remembered 
it are always polite to handle foods with 
forks. Lobsters must be speared thusly. 

I fetch intense iron fork from kitchen 
table. With timid recklessness I open lidd 
of box. Six bone hands reach uply to greet 
my cruelty. Stabbs!! What happen? 
Nothing important. Hon. Fork skidd off 
from hard-shell back of Hon. Lobster like 
needles from hickory nuts. But just as 
I were desperate from this battle one lob- 
ster retained himself by his hooked arms to 
handle of Hon. Fork—and what miracle 
to behold! All three (3) lobsters, conjoined 
together in friendship clasp, are fetched 
forthly by quick haul of fork. But before 
I could lift them politely to platter-dish 
those demented mammals separate away 
from each other and fell to floor with hard 
bang resembling living bricks. One skidd 
away under table, one splouch off under 
stove, one detained himself to my apron 
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where he appear quite contented chewing 
clothes. I permit him to do so and shramble 
under furniture in pursue of his twins. 

In 9% minutes, by talented ju-jitsu, I 
retained those brutal beasts by tails. Bell 
ring peevly from dining .room requiring 
more foods. But more earnestly I lay 
Hon. Lobsters on platter, more skillfully he 
shuttle off. At lastly, by extreme talent, 
I manage to hold two (2) down to platter 
with frying-pan on top. Other one I could 
not do likewise because he were too busy 
attaching my ankle. Bell ring again 
peevly. 

“T come!” I holla. And thusly, bearing 
alive lobster, I onrush to dining-room quite 
hastly because lobster’s attachment to 
ankle were causing hara-kiri sensations. 

“Where are alive lobsters?” snarrel 
Hon. Mrs as soonly as I encroach. 

“Here is!”’ I snagger and push Hon. Plat- 
ter to table in midst of home refinery. 

What then? Frying-pan flew off, Hon. 
Lobsters elope forthly without reverence. 
One walk for Hon. Mrs Nutt who escape 
with noise resembling mice. One waltz 
against Hor. Maj Button just while he was 
telling how he shook hands with Kaiser of 
Germany. When Hon. Lobster grabb that 
hand he seem less brave. Languages, 
howells, orations, retreat are heard from all 
side! Meantime other lobster ate con- 
tentedly from my ankle. 

Pretty soonly, after considerable bayonet 
charge, faints, and heroism, all lobsters 
was kicked forth excepting me. 

“What this?” yellup Hon. Mrs when calm. 

“Alive lobster,” I acknowledge, thinking 
how far to railway station. 

“How dare you?” she cat-cry. 

“T never shall again,” I snuggest.” “Yet 
duty make me heartless. Next family I 
work shall not have those Bosco habits 
of food.” 

“T did not tell you do this dementia,”’ 
she shodder from sobbing. “Live lobsters 
should not be served alive.” 

“ How can live lobsters be dead?” I snug- 
gest Bernard Shawfully. 

“If you remain % instant long I shall 
show you!” growell Hon. Henry Tooth- 
muller prizefightfully. 

So I banished spryly away from that 
house with additional lobster still biting 
ankle with hunger peculiar to starved snake. 
Hoping you are the same, 

-Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 
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O turn aside from a busy life and 
remember long-vanished loves is- 
difficult—and tragic and wonder- 


ful. Yet tonight I must make 
a beginning, for your sake. I should have 
been more candid with you long ago. If 
you had known my nature better, you would 
have understood your own, for you are 
singularly like me. You say you wish 
you were dead, because he has broken with 
you. You say that a woman loves once, 
and once only. You point to my own mar- 
riage, and its constancy. You think that 
my life has exemplitied your belief. 

Nonsense, Edith! I am not the woman 
youtakemefor. Neitherare you. Weare 
both passionate and strong, and need love 
as we need nothing else. The great 
stories of the world are not romantic 
froth, but cries of life itself. Juliet 
and Isolde and Cleopatra and Helen 
are no different from any living woman 
who really lives with her whole nature. 
They are you and I. 

I am glad you are not here. I could 
never fell you these things; but I can 
write freely. I can unlock my heart, 
and pour out the past that is sealed 
there. And if you gradually learn to 
understand me, I think you will really 
be learning to understand yourself; and 
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you will know that your life is not 
over, but just beginning. 


Of course my first love was myself. My 
second was my father. It was my third 
that I call “first love.” I was sixteen, and 
getting tall—too tall for me, but not for 
my father. He called me his Greek girl, 
his “‘blue-eyed Nausicaa”’—the tall princess 
who went to the seashore to wash her gay 
clothes, and played ball with her maidens, 
and so met that shipwrecked wanderer, 
Odysseus. 

I adored myself, Edith. I knew that 
I was beautiful. When I arose in the morn- 
ing and looked in the glass, I wanted to kiss 
that vivid, awakening girl. I loved my 
slipping and slim grace, my smoky golden 
hair, and my eyes, so liquid with youth. 
Was I really Nausicaa? Ah, then I must 
go to the woods and sing, and surely the 
battle-scarred wanderer would come to me! 

My father, as you know, was a professor 
of philosophy, with ideas far ahead of his 
day. He gave me free rein. He watched 
me with twinkling eyes, as if he thought: 
“How far will she go? Isn’t she superb!” 
He never preached, he never commanded, 
he never scolded. He was, as I remember 
him, of middle size, with head always a 
little to one side—a slightly round- 
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When I first saw him, coming up the yb - “af 
road with heavy carpet bag, and the #¢ P 
midnight oil burning in his eyes, my “4 re aaa * 
free soul laughed, kissed itself, and ran Pat aoe 
off to pick buttercups, 1 was wiser r, 
than he, Eugene Sparticus Durand . 14 
eG 


shouldered, fF ys 
quiet, unobtru- j 
sive, often absent- é 
minded man. He 
had a thick, light mustache, which he 
fingered when he was thinking; and 
his blue eyes were wonderfully clear and 
piercing. He was usually smiling a little, 
as if he thought the world too wonderful 
for words, and too surprising. 

Part of my joy with him was in asking 
questions, for he was always honest in his 
replies. He didn’t imagine that anything 
he knew was too unclean or terrible for me 
to know. He treated me as an equal. 

“What is God?” I asked him once. 

“T guess,” he murmured, “‘that God is 
that yearning in you for power and love.” 

I knew that yearning. For one emerges 
from childhood like Venus from the sea; one 
lifts from the shining, cream-lipped tides, 
ever swaying, ever echoing song, to exult in 
the burning of the sun and the stinging of 
the wind and the revelation of a world 
spreading wide. The hills reveal their 
clinging cities, the valleys smoke with hu- 
man toil. There, spread before the dazzled 
eyes, is the mystery, life. “All for me! 
all for me!” sings the heart. I wanted to 













clap my hands and 

shout the secret to all 

around me. ‘Come here, dullards! Why 
do you hang your heads and look sour? 
Can’t you see the fire falling on the roofs, 
and the sun walking the pavement of the 
street? This is for us! This is for the 
hungry ones! Hunger—hunger for life! I 
could eat it, feed on it, never get enough!” 

It was my body rounding toward com- 
pletion. For years, in still and rich growth, 
I was being prepared to be a bearer of the 
generations. The tides that had flowed 
into me from my parents were stirring un- 
easily against the dam, and all my being 
was a mighty yearning. I was seeking for 
the key of the gates. I was seeking for 
love. I was seeking for man. 

How natural, then, that I should fall in 
love with the first man who came my way, 
that I should think him a god! The god, 
though, was my yearning. The god was 
that creator in woman that gives birth to 
the human race—not once, in Eden, but 
again and again throughout the world. 
And that god in me was a strong sunrise 
sent out over the beloved, transfiguring 
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him. Yes, it is love, not the beloved, that 
has divinity. 

But for a long time my love for my father 
sufficed. Every June, when his winter 
work in the city stopped, he took me up 
to his place in the Adirondacks. He went 
as soon as he could, stayed as long as he 
dared. He wanted his Greek girl to grow 
up in the woods and the pastures—a colt 
turned loose. And I remember what a 
relief it was to me to see the great old moun- 
tains again, the climbing wilderness, and 
the ancient rocks. Quickly I used to slip 
from my city clothes, and be out, running 
in the sunshine, laughing and shouting. 

Our little house stood at the head of the 
long valley, and at the foot of a small 
mountain. Larger mountains towered 
around us, and other valleys led away to 
blue lakes in the distances. From the back 
of the house a path ran up through the woods 
to my father’s study, a one-room cabin 
that stood midway up the mountain, at the 
edge of a cliff, looking across sheer wilder- 
ness, with not even a curl of smoke in all 
the spaces. Every morning he and his 
secretary went up to the study, and he 
grappled with philosophy until noon; but 
often I could not resist the temptation to 
break in upon him. The open fireplace, 
the stuffed eagle on a shelf, the wide win- 
dows with a glimpse of sky, the sense of 
isolation, away from all the world, were 
a magic setting for the calm, tender thinker. 
He would always break off and listen to me: 
smile: and then glance helplessly at his 
secretary. Whereupon I would laugh, kiss 
him, and run off. 

What a pagan I was—shaped earth of 
earth! I loved to run barefoot, golden 
hair flying; to garland myself like a green 
Naiad, and run in the woods; to slip naked 
into the flume and swim, with the cold 
waters bathing my body; to shout and sing. 
Sometimes I would stand where the sun 
splashed in on me, vain as the vainest, 
braiding my tong hair, and leaning sideways, 
and singing the Lorelei; but always with 


‘a sidelong look for some strong-limbed, 


dark-haired youth who should be coming 
from afar. How he would pause, startled, 
to see such a beautiful creature! I would 
ensnare him with one golden hair, with one 
syllable of my breath.—You see how it was! 
It was my nature opening up and over- 
flowing. You can’t blame the rose for 
shedding perfume, nor the bee for being 
drawn by it. 


My father must have understood my 
predicament, for one evening he said in 
his offhand manner: “When I was a boy I 
used to read love stories whenever I felt Ihad 
to go out and kissagirl. I drained off my 
love-energy that way, and got rid of the 
trouble for a while.” —And there was “ Lorna 
Doone,” mysteriously upon the table. 

I could write a whole book about my 
adolescence. But you want to hear of 
the man. So be it. It was, don’t laugh 
at me, that dear, blessed secretary. I must 
have been desperate indeed. There was 
much that was worthy in him, good youth; 
but he was neither a caveman nor a courtier. 
His dancing days, alas! were over before 
they began. 

Serious? You should have heard him! 
He had decided to be a philosopher, so he 
came to study under my father, as well as 
be his secretary. When I first saw him, 
coming up the road, with heavy carpet-bag, 
and the midnight oil burning in his eyes, 
my free soul laughed, kissed itself, and ran 
off to pick buttercups. I was wiser than 
he, Eugene Sparticus Durand. 

Eugene wore spectacles. He had a pal- 
lid, anxious face, with large mouth and 
brown eyes, a shock of black hair over the 
bumpy forehead. He was _ altogether 
clumsy; even his clothes hung on him un- 
naturally, and his heavy, loose coat was 
eternally spotted. Besides, he had a dread- 
ful habit of picking at the skin of his fore- 
head and cheek. It always seemed to me 
that his philosophy was like his skin. One 
was an inner, the other an outer itch. 

I am flippant about it now: but I was not 
then, Edith. After I had laughed at him 
for a couple of weeks, I fell head over heels 
in love with him. To begin with, he was 
the only young man I saw. Other men 
came—came to see my father. Pilgrims 
were always arriving, and talk rose on 
wings until it bumped the stars. But 
they were not of my age. One was. an 
ancient naturalist, with gray beard, and 
moccasins; another was a nervous spiritual- 
ist, who was forever threatening to jump 
a ghost on us and confound our hinted 
doubts; and a third was an Egyptologist 
scattering mummy-dust. There I would 
sit in the shadowy alcove, wondering 
whether love had gone out of fashion in the 
world. I was not seeking antiques; I was 
seeking youth, myself, and warm, living 
passion. I sat there, contained, yet burst- 
ing, a jet of glory ready to leap from me. 
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It leaped! It was early in the morning— 
white, soft, still. A million dew-drops 
sparkled in the grass up the hill-slope to 
the woods. Looking from my window, and 
breathing deep, I saw the immense cool 
morning, and thrilled to it. So I got the 
green tattered nymph-dress, which I had 
sewed tc zether all myself, and which was 
a mass of picturesque rags, and so clothed 
myself—bare feet, bare arms, wide-open 
neck, with my hair falling loose. As I ran 
down the stairs and out across the wet 
grass I was in love with the world. A 
thrilling flame ran through me, and all 
the need of abandon. I let go. I held 
my slender arms wide, the hands dropping. 
I tilted my head. I began to dance. 

First a run, then a lifting of the left knee, 
then a run again. Then circles, flying 
faster. Then a-leap in the air, shouting. 
The wise forest looked down on me; the 
wet grass caressed my flying ankles. But 
not even this satisfied me. My arms were 
empty, after all. 

I had not only to fling this love from me, 
but fling it around something, and draw the 
captive close, that I, too, might be captured. 
I suddenly stopped, panting, and looked 
up. There was Eugene, leaning against 
the side of the house, and staring at me. 
As my eye caught his, he had an odd, em- 
barrassed smile. I think my lunacy of 
action disturbed and yet enchanted him. 
Here was something he couldn’t tabulate; 
something that escaped his logic. So 
he grinned and, heaven help me, blushed! 

My heart became a great drum, beating 
to arms. I grew rosy hot. Out went the 
noose, flying, and curled about him. But 
that would have happened if he had been 
a tree-stump. He-was merely male and 
young. Oh, I know how that will shock 
you! But consider! That is youth’s way 
of loving. It goes out to anything con- 
venient; but out it must go, as waters 
when the dikes are broken. 

And all in a flash I seized on him mentally 
as if he were badly shaped clay, and re- 
shaped him. With a swift thumbing here 
and there I wrought an idol,a god. Touch! 
—and his mouth was shaped for kisses! 
Touch!—and his brown eyes were luminous 
and passionate! Touch!—and his haggard- 
ness became a mysterious darkness, a star- 
less night sighing with eastern winds. All 
in the twinkling of an eye, the goddess in 
me made a god of him: and I was amazed 
and overwhelmed. Where had I been all 


this time, that I had missed this illumined 
youth? 

Ah, and his name! ‘‘Eugene,” I whis- 
pered to myself, “Eugene Durand!” Every 
syllable entranced me. 

I gave him a look of adoration, and he 
tried to speak. 

“Always dancing,” he stammered. 

“You wonder!” I thought. ‘Where 
did you spring from?” 

Without hesitation I tripped up to him. 
“Do you dance—ever?” I asked in tones 
like the incense of prayer for this god. 

He shook his head, avoiding my eye. 
‘ec Can’t.”’ 

“T’d love to have you dance.” 

Then he looked at me again, fascinated, 
too frightened to move. I noticed this 
clay in my god’s composition; but thrust it 
from me. He should be a god, whether 
or no. “Why,” he said, “I really couldn’t.” 

“You could. Try.” 

I took hishand. It waswarm. I longed 
to lean and kiss it. Instead, I drew him 
slowly from the wall. He was a limp and 
heavy proposition! ‘You just trip along, 
ten steps, then lift the left knee, then trip 
again—then round we go. Just follow 
what I do.” 

I started; he had to follow. He danced 
awkwardly. But what could the poor 
fellow do? I had him; he was afraid of 
my bright eyes. Thrice he mis-stepped; 
twice he hopped at the wrong time; and 
down we went on the grass together! I 
laughed gaily. As I looked up, there stood 
my father near the porch steps, with his 
pleasant smile. 

“What was that, Gene,” he murmured, 
with a low drawl, “the Hegelian fling?” 
(Dear old Hegel was Eugene’s favorite 
philosopher!) 

I hated to hear my father call him ’Gene. 
That was belittling. It was disillusioning, 
too. Eugene looked sheepish; but my 
spirits revived at once. 

“Well, Nausicaa,” he called, “break- 
fast is ready!” 

“Don’t want any!” I shouted. ‘‘Good- 
by! ” 

He nodded, with perfect understanding, 
and up the path I ran, and into the woods. 
I was light as air, and flew like thistledown. 
I came to my own favorite clearing, gray, 
still, deep-bosomed in woods, and finally 
I sank down, full length, glorying. 

“T am in love,” I said aloud. 
in love!” 


“T am 
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I made a wreath of leaves, and crowned 
myself. I flung away the wreath, and lay 
flat on the ground, gazing into the clear 
little spring Narcissus-like. Closer and 
closer came our lips until they met. If it 
had only been Eugene! I slipped back to 
my room, and slept. When I awoke, the 
little room seemed full of music and a 
light stronger than sunlight. I lay, trying 
to remember why I felt so triumphant. 
What had I forgotten? I sat up thrilled. 
I had accomplished a life-work all in one 
morning. I was in love. 

“Eugene Durand!” I murmured. 

I arose, went to the glass, and marveled, 
breathless, at that solemn, tear-stained face. 
“How wise I am,” I thought, “how old!” 
And I whispered, “I must adorn myself 
for my love!” I coiled my hair in a great 
coronal, put on stockings and shoes and a 
civilized dress. 

The lunch-bell had tinkled. I went down 
slowly, went to my chair. My father 
looked up, gave me one of his piercing 
glances and absent-minded smiles, then 
turned again to his plate. Eugene didn’t 
even look. With clumsy effort he ignored 
the siren, plowing deep in the absolute. I 
stared. Then I sat, as if I had been 
punished, just a chidden child again. I 
hardly tasted my food. A terrible sadness 
overcame me; and suddenly I rose, and 
fled to my room. I wept. I wished I 
were dead. Finally I wrote a long and 
wailing letter to a friend in New York. I 
remember the beginning of it: 

“Oh, Gertrude, the only friend I have 
left in the world! You will not believe it. 
How can I write these words? I am in love! 
I wish I were dead. He is a young philos- 
opher—Eugene Durand. Isn’t that a ro- 
mantic name? He is dark and strong— 
and cruel!” 

So it ran on, for a dozen pages. When 
it was finished a glimmer of sense returned 
to me, and I tore it up. I languished in 
sweetest sorrow. I felt betrayed, forsaken. 
I knew what it was to have loved and lost. 
So I let my hair fall down again, and sat at 
the open window, chin on hand, knowing 
what. Iseult felt when false Tristam was 
marrying overseas. 

The supper-bell rang. I crept down, 
tragic and still, a pallid creature who cared 
no more. But my pose was futile. Both 
those men continued to ignore me. By 
the time I was in my alcove, watching 
them before the fire, the young red blood 


in my arteries began to bubble up through 
my mantle of despair, and though I tried 
hard to be solemn, little funny tricklings 
of laughter slithered from my lips. Then 
suddenly father rose, announcing that he 
had to go over his accounts. 

“Night, Juliet!” he murmured. 

Why Juliet? My heart jumped to my 
throat. I heard his footsteps on the floor 
above. Then silence. 

We were alone. There sat I, staring out 
of shadows eagerly. There sat Eugene, 
in lamplight and firelight, clumsy, bowed, 
silent. But then, Beethoven was a clumsy 
man, too. And Lincoln an ugly one! I 
began to rouse a great excitement within 
myself. We-were alone, alone in the house, 
alone in the wilderness. He was strong 
and brutal. He might do anything. He 
might be silently meditating something 
terrible and strange. Would I shriek or 
be brave at the fatal moment?... I 
looked. He was picking at his cheek! 

I grew powerfully angry. How could he 
mar thus the music and poetry of such a 
moment! Heavy, beery Hegelian! But, 
no, he was dark and strong! I clung to 
those two words, as to a life-raft. Devils 
woke within me. I said to myself, “If 
he won’t make love, I will!” Think of 
that, Edith! Your practical, prosy mother! 
I still think these things; at sixteen I not 
only thought, I did them. 

I rose boldly, flushed and radiant. I 
went and sat in my father’s chair. I had 
my god in a cage, behind bars; I could play 
with him, and he could not escape. But 
the poor fellow turned pale, as he had reason 
to. The female of the species was tracking 
him down! 

“Do you smoke, Mr. Durand?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he muttered. 

“ Are you fond of poetry?” 

“A little.” 

“Do you read Keats?” 

“Keats? Hardly.” 

“Not even—”’ I leaned toward him, my 
voice sinking to a guilty whisper “—St. 
Agnes’ Eve?” 

He looked around, as if planning a swift 
exit. “Don’t know it.” 

I sighed. “It’s about love. He steals 
in and carries her off on a stormy night.” 

My words floored him; that was plain. 
He took out his handkerchief and mopped 
his forehead. Then he looked at me sud- 
denly and grinned fatuously. I frowned, 
then choked down my exasperation. I said 


















to myself, 

“All peo- 

F ple act foolishly 

when they’re in 

love.” I nursed a thrill in my _ heart, 

fanning it deliberately until it burst into 

a fire of passion. I smiled invitingly, 

then I leaned forward, and plunged, my 

voice haunted with fluttering music, 
“Were you ever in love?” 

He turned, stared, bewitched. I must 
have looked like a wild creature to him, 
a star in a storm: so young, leaning forward 
in the firelight, so near him in the precious 
silence of the house, and the great engulfing 
mountains. 

“T?” he murmured, gasping. “Oh, no. 
Oh, no, Miss Thomas. I’ve been busy— 
studying. It’s serious work—it is that!” 
He leaned toward me with an intimacy that 
thrilled me. ‘Would you care to hear of 
my struggles?” 

Would I care? I huddled toward him, 
engrossed, eager, giving ears and eyes, 
heart and soul. And he was off on an oily 
river of autobiography. He told me about 
his life. His grandfather was a minister, 









1 wanted to shake him into being a man, some one 

who would bear me off, or make tremendous and 

authentic love. But we went to the gorge in the 

next valley. and he read his treatise to me, while I 
sat writhing. stoned with words 


his father a teacher. His mother 
had been irreproachably domestic. 
They had stinted to have him study. 
He had helped by working his way 
through college. A hard life, with 
many difficulties—but not a gleam of ad- 
venture, not one day of abandon! My 
heart felt as if it were breaking; but, alas! 
not for him. Every word he said was hurt- 
ing my loveforhim. There are some people 
who are meant to be looked at, not listened 
to; to be talked at, not to reply.—And to 
let slide the opportunity of making love to 
an enchanting girl! Who had mistrained 
him like this? : 

It was heartbreaking, however, to feel 
the damage he was doing to the glory I 
nursed. I rose. He rose. We stood for 
a moment very close together. I took 
a step nearer. Then again my spirit went 
out over him, transfiguring him. 

“Oh, Mr. Durand,” I breathed, “‘ we’re— 
friends?” 

I held out my hand. He clasped it. 
His was warm. And looking now into my 
eyes, he smiled with true shyness. I could 
have kissed him on the spot. I laughed 
softly, nodded, and ran out of the room, 
tripped upstairs, and burst into song. I 
loved him; he loved me. Yes, I was 
Juliet, after all! And he was dear Romeo 
of the spectacles! 
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Well, Edith, I might as well try to number 
the hairs on my head as try to tell of the 
days that followed. Certain things stood 
out; but for the rest, I believe I ran the 
scales of emotion, up and down, through 
all their extent. My moods changed. Now 
I lapsed into strange silences, and, with 
words for no one, went off with a book of 
poetry, and read myself stupid. Now I 
was terribly sad—no, tragic—and yearned 
for Cleopatra’s asp to sting me dead. Now 
I sang the Lorelei, planning to waylay my 
heavy lover and draw him to destruction. 
And now, again, I was the green Naiad, 
barefooted, golden hair flying, tripping 
through the woods, bubbling with silver 
laughter. 

I tantalized him; I had him under a 
spell. I knew this, and gloried in it. I 
made him do tricks. 

Once he found me at the entrance to 
the woods, and came up, awkward, scared, 
entranced. ‘Race me to the house!” I 
shouted, and was off. 

He obeyed. Finally he stopped ex- 
hausted, out of breath. He made a ridic- 
ulous figure. And I was all light, and air! 

As the days passed a doubt came to 
me, inklings of dislike, of discontent. But 
no, my young god must be a god, willy- 
nilly. 

He tried to confide in me, to tell me his 
hopes and desires. I made a poor listener. 
In the middle of the discourse I was apt to 
be off picking flowers, or dipping my hand 
in the brook and splashing water at him. 
Then he would stop, stare at me, and per- 
haps vacillate between a desire to beat me 
and an impulse to kiss me—which was what 
I wanted! I wanted to shake him into 
being a man, some one who would bear me 
off, or make tremendous and authentic love. 
Away with his abstractions, his pale and 
sickly ambitions! 

For one thing, he was writing a treatise. 
We went to the gorge in the next valley, and 
he read it to me. I sat, writhing, stoned 
with words. Finally I got up and left 
him. 

He was grieved and hurt, but that even- 
ing in the alcove, while father was talk- 
ing to some visitors, I made up. I asked 
forgiveness. I even wept a little. He was 
impressed; he wanted to know when he 
could read me the rest of that treatise! 

Then came that wonderful afternoon of 
rain. It had been pouring torrents all the 
morning, with a great mist blotting out 


the mountains and trailing down the valley. 
I grew restive. I wanted action. I wanted 
the divine climax to all this excitement. 

Father was busy. He usually was during 
this period. I understand now—though 
then I never guessed. I knew only that 
all my adoration and passion for my father 
had been transferred to his secretary. I 
had stolen away from my parent to find the 
star on some other forehead. 

The rain continued to come down heavily. 
Eugene was standing at the window, gloom- 
ily looking out. He was usually gloomy, 
and lately he had been growing gloomy with 
my father. He would often look daggers 
at the innocent man, as if he felt almost that 
they would have to fight a duel over me. 
Perhaps he began to understand that I was 
pursuing him relentlessly, that there was 
no escape, and that it was his task to get 
my father out of the way. 

A mad notion:-came to me. “Let’s go 
out and walk!” I said. 

“In this weather?” he exclaimed, looking 
at me as if had I gone insane. 

“Are you afraid?” 

“cc No.”’ 

“Get on your things. I’ll be ready in 
a minute!” 

I was out in the hall, getting my rubber 
coat and hat and boots, when I heard him 
speak to my father. I stood upright in 
amazement. 

“May I go with her?” asked Eugene. 

“Why not?” drawled my father. 

I laughed all through myself; even my 
spine laughed. 

So we went. We took the long trail 
through the woods to the cliff over the gorge, 
a walk of several miles. Ground and foliage 
were sopping wet, and a steady torrent 
poured on us. Every branch showered 
in our faces; the dead leaves squashed under 
us, oozing water; and in the flume the 
mountain brook was roaring. In every 
direction the view was cut off by mist, 
pallid, twisting in a sort of dumb agony, 
and we heard the patter’on the leaves above, 
and the drip on the ground below. 

I led the way, exhilarated. I was out, 
free again. The air was washed fresh and 
pure, and my lungs seemed to feed upon it; 
and the woods, as ever, spoke of passion 
and romance, of loves long dead but re- 
membered, of lovers who had been lost 
here from the prying world, and had kissed 
in this immortal twilight. 

We did not speak, but I heard him 
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plunging awkwardly after me, and many 
times I longed to turn around and fling 
myself into his arms. 

We came out on the cliff. It was won- 
drous—the great oaks reaching high to- 
ward heaven, and before us that sheer drop 
into the immensity of earth; tumbled rocks, 
the far-off brook, whose murmur we scarcely 
heard. Eugene stood beside me, breathing 
heavily. Now the moment was at hand; 
my whole being yearned toward him, sought 
him, drew him near. I wanted his arms 
to crush me close . . . I turned a little, 
breathless, flaming. He looked from me, 
he let the moment slip! 

I was enraged. “Come,” I said, “let’s 
go home!” 

“Guess we’d better,” he murmured in a 
drowned voice. “It soaks through!” 

Noble hero! Again I led the way; but 
plunged angrily, striding with fury. I felt 
that I hated him. We went down a narrow 
space, between close trees. Suddenly I 
turned. 

“Let’s see which is the strongest!” I cried. 

“Strongest!” he looked bewildered. 
“cc How? ”» 

“Take my hands, and pull. So!” 

I seized his hands; we set our feet against 
each other, and then pulled in a tug of war. 
He looked quite helpless and hopeless, but 
struggled valiantly. A glow of hope came 
to me. Slowly he drew me toward him. 
Then, Edith, my dear daughter, I let go. 
I fell into his arms. 

“Oh, Eugene!” I murmured. 

We kissed as involuntarily as a clock 
strikes! 

I turned and ran all the way home and 
up to my room. I examined my face to 
see what that kiss had done to me. I ex- 
pected a new face to look back at me. 
Water dripped from my hair down over my 
cheeks. I kissed my face in the mirror, 
leaving a great wet splotch. 

“He kissed me!” I gloated. 
me! Are we engaged?” 

Well, I have to sink back and laugh at 
this moment. I actually believed then that 
he had done it. Never tell me that only 
the men do the love-making! 


“He kissed 


That very evening, by necessity, came the 
glorious climax. The rain ceased about 
supper-time, and father announced that 
he would take a run over to the naturalist’s. 
All through supper I kept glancing brightly 
at Eugene, blushing, smiling, overflowing 
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with excitement. Eugene was suffering. 
He kept his eyes on his plate, or when they 
met mine, he looked away with horrible 
guilt. Neither did he address my father. 
Only once I saw father look at him, and then 
with a curious, knowing look I didn’t 
particularly like. Had the heavy boy gone 
and confessed all to my parent? 

Well, my father went; the old servant 
climbed the stairs to the attic, and was heard 
no more. Again, we were alone. 

I let the fire die low, to get the effect of 
red embers! I turned the lamp low. 
Eugene took his accustomed seat in silence. 
I planted myself at his feet on the rug. 

The evening was windy; we heard the 
voices of the mountains, like uneasy spirits 
riding the air. We stared into the orange 
embers. The night was ghostly and deso- 
late; but I could imagine the sharp stars 
shining, lustrous after rain. 

How beautiful this was! How victorious 
I was! To live in the fulness of love; to 
have the love that comes once and once only 
to fortunate mortals! And here was my 
beloved so close to me, all alone with me, 
shut in among the mountains. I could 
dream of days coming, of our own little 
home, of waiting for him, with lamp at 
the window, of his tread outside, of the kiss 
in the windy doorway, and the long inti- 
mate evenings together! Blessed vision! 
I patted my golden hair, looked up at him, 
and smiled. 

He smiled back. Then he leaned forward 
—as if to caress me, I thought. So I met. 
him half-way. I put my hand on hisdap,- 
and he took it. He held it solemnly, and 
I whispered, “Ah, Eugene!” 

“I—I want to talk to you,” he began. 

“Yes, I know,” I said from a full- heart. 
“We love each other.” 

He looked a little haggard, I thought. 
“Oh, yes,” he said. 

“Do you know,” I added. 
you would never do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“Kiss me.” 

“ Oh! ” 

Silence. Glory had reached its summit. 
Again I smiled upon him. 

“You see,” he began, after an effort, 
“T have to go home tomorrow.” 

I was staggered. I felt the blood leaving 
my cheeks. “Tomorrow! What’s hap- 
pened?” 

“T meant to tell you sooner.” 

“But your work?” 


“T thought 
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“I'd love to have you dance,” I said, and took his hand. It was warm. I longed to lean and kiss it. Instead I 
mis-stepped; twice he hopped at the wrong time; and down we went on the grass together! 
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drew him slowly after me. “Just follow what I do, I said. But what could the poor fellow do? Thrice he 
I laughed gaily. “What was that, ‘Gene, drawled my father, “the Hegelian fling?” 
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“Tt’s over; your father has finished.” - 

“But he needs a secretary.” 

“Yes, he wants me to stay. I can’t, 
though. I must go on to the summer 
school. There’s a course in philosophy.” 

“Bother philosophy! Stay here with 
me!” I rose; I leaned toward him. 
“Eugene, you don’t really love me!” I said 
tragically. 

“But I do.” 

“Ah, then you will stay. . . .” 

“T can’t—teally I can’t.” 


I took his hand; and suddenly he was - 


totally bewitched. He drew me clumsily 
down to his knees, my arms went around his 
neck, and we kissed. I thought I would 
die in that moment, it was so miraculous! 

“Stay,” I gave a little sob. ‘Please 
stay, dear!” 

“Oh, if I could—if I could!” 

“T can’t bear to have you go!” 

“Shh! your father!” 

It was. I jumped up, confused. I slid 
away into the shadows. My father came 
calmly in. Eugene rose. 

“You're back early, Mr. Thomas.” 

My father nodded. “But maybe it’s 
later than you think!” he said. 

Eugene stood silent. Suddenly he said 
he was tired, and was going to bed. Father 
said good night to him; he looked at me 
a moment, and was gone. 

Father sat down in hisarmchair. I stood 
looking at him. Suddenly the curious 
notion came to me that it was time I con- 
fided in my father. A sweet, low laughter 
was rippling through me. I felt wonder- 
fully happy. So I took the other chair, 
brought it close, and sat down, leaning to- 
wards my father, my chin in myhands. I 
remember so well his calm, grave face, his 
tranquil but piercing blue eyes that saw 
through and through me, the cigar he was 
puffing. The embers beside us were almost 
gone to ashes, the wind had died, and a 
shining silence drew us close. 

“Well, Nausicaa,” he murmured, “what 
is it?” 

“*T’ve loads to tell you.” 

“Back from your travels, eh?” 

“Ves,” I laughed with delight. What 
a dear he was! 

“‘Older and wiser?” 

“‘Older, yes. You see, I’m in love.” 


“Oh, are you?” he asked, as if he were — 


amazed! 
“Can you guess? Eugene! Eugene!” 


“Engaged?” 

“He kissed me this afternoon!” 

He nodded, smiling. Then he leaned 
forward, took my right hand, and pressed 
it to his lips. That was too much for me! 
I rose, hugged him close, and kissed him. 

We said nothing for some time. Then 
he spoke in his most offhand manner, just 
as if he were saying nothing at all. 

“T had to go over to see old Grimm to- 
night—know why? That—that secretary 
of mine,” he made a wry face, “couldn t 
touch the problem with me.” 

“Oh!” I said. _ I kissed him ia: night, 
and went up to my room. 

That was all. He had not ‘scolded, he 
had not commanded, he had not preached. 
He had merely said, “that secretary of 
mine,” and made awry face. But that was 
enough:- I saw Eugene through my father’s 
eyes. _ I saw what he felt and knew. I was 
completely disillusioned. And, curiously 
enough, I was as happy as a girl can be. I 
was free again. 

I had loved none but my father; now my 
love was recaptured by him, and went back 


“to him joyfully. I did not see Eugene off the 


next morning. Instead I wrote a little note: 
I wonder whether we really love each other. 
How do you feel about it? 
I sent it. A week later came the reply, 
scrawled on the back of my letter: 


I feel the same as you do about it. 


I laughed, was tranquil, gay. I suddenly 
remembered Titania, the fairy-queen in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the 
drop in her eyes that made her fall in love 
with donkey-headed Bottom, the weaver. 
Well, that’s what such love is! And I 
repeated that world-worn line, “Methinks 
I was enamoured of an ass.” Cruel, you 
will say. Yes, it was. 

I ran to my father up the hill, burst in 
on his work, and showed him the note. I 
sat on his knee, and kissed him. 

“Well, Nausicaa, how do you feel about 
it?” 

“How?” I murmured devoutly. ‘“‘Why, 
I’m all through with loving. I'll never love 
again.” 

I meant it, too. And that was all. My 
father gave one of his curious smiles, and 
patted my cheek. 

And I don’t know even to-day whether 
he sent Eugene home, or whether Eugene 
really fled from me. 


The next episode in The Love-Life of a Woman will appear in the February issue. 
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Mothercratt: 


Hygiene in the 
Baby’s. Wardrobe 


By Sarah Comstock 


If you have a baby of your, own, or expect 
to have one, or hope to have one, or only 
love babies, it will pay you to read this 
article. The facts relative to the dress- 
ing of babies have never before been so 
comprehensively presented. Every 
statement made is based on unim- 
peachable authority.—The garments 
shown—with one exception—were de- 
signed by Mary L. Read, 
of the New York 
School of Mother- 
craft. A set of six 
patterns, with di-. 
rections for making 
and advice as to fab- 
rics, will be sent post- 
paid for twenty cents. 
Address Mary L. Read 
in care of Good House- 
keeping Magazine. 
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HE Oracle stood 

in the midst of a 

group of girls and 

women who were gath- 
ered in an up-town dwelling-house 
of New York City. It was plain that she 
was an oracle from the rapt manner in 
which the group hearkened to the words of 
wisdom falling from her lips. She didn’t 
look it, being small and blonde and gentle 
instead of black and sinuous and mysteri- 
ous; but presently her gentleness van- 
ished, and she spoke with something akin 
to violence. 

“This,” she said, “is one of the wickedest 
things in the world. It may undermine 
human happiness. If there is one thing 
on earth that is all sentiment and no sense, 
it is this!” 

And she held aloft a tiny affair of blue kid 
and shiny buttons—merely a baby’s shoe! 

It may not appear at first glance that a 
baby’s blue kid shoe is an affair of vast 
importance. But, as a matter of fact, it 
is a subject of scientific criticism in one of 
the most important courses in one of the 
most important schools in the United 
States. This is Miss Mary L. Read’s School 
of Mothercraft, and it is important, not 
because of its great size or its great fame, 
but because it is blazing a remarkable 
trail which is bound to be followed by many 

















The length of time a band 
should be worn is a matter 
upon which doctors disagree. 
Follow your own physician's 
advice in this respect. Here, 
however, is the ideal band— 
knitted and fastened with 
tapes. Away with pins! 






































others in 
the days to 
come. When the history of education in 
our country comes to be written, Miss 
Read and her school will be recorded as 
pioneers. She declares that the mother of 
yesterday was an amateur, that the mother 
of tomorrow must be a professional; but 
she faces the fact that the mother of today 
is still holding off dubiously from this point 
of view, just as the old-time farmer held 
off when science came along and told him 
how to save his crop by blanketing the 
moisture—‘“ none 0’ them high-falutin’ new 
idees fur me,” you know. 

With the old methods the crops died. 
So did the babies. 

And while disapproval and doubt still 
lurk in the air, Miss Read has had the 
courage to found a school for the sole 
purpose of teaching mothers their profession. 
It occupies an entire building, a ‘residence, 
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in New York, and it employs as lecturers 
only skilled specialists in pediatrics, in 
child-study, in domestic science. The 
most popular course is called “The 
Nursery”; in it Miss Read treats of those 
months during which the mother-to-be 
prepares the empire for His Small Majesty; 
her care of herself, the arrangement of the 
room where the baby is to spend his first 
days, and the preparation. of the layette. 

The incorrectly made shoe, pinching and 
creasing the poor little growing foot, serves 
as text for a thorough and scientific study 
of the baby’s wardrobe. From-shees to 
cap, every article should be chosen with 
the common sense that is innate and the 
knowledge of -hygiene that is acquired. 
Health; even life, may depend on proper 
clothing. 

The one fundamental law, preaches this 
school, is, “Make the baby comfortable.” 

And this, be it understood, is not accom- 
plished by garbing him like an elaborate 
boudoir pincushion. The other day I 
paused before--a window in New York’s 
most fashionable shopping district; it was 
filled with fabulously priced garments for 
infancy. They fluffed and they ruffed; 
they burst into bloom, here, there, every- 
where, with pink rosettes; they fussed and 
they mussed—or they would muss, within 
five minutes, if a thoroughly athletic, do- 
or-die, all-for-progress, fight-for-my-coun- 
try type of young American, a few months 
of age, should enter those garments under 
compulsion. If he could speak, he would 
beg aloud: “I beseech you, Very Large 
Person, who descends upon me and twirls 
my arms about in’ their sockets and forces 
them into ruffled and bow-knotted sleeves, 
please rip off all those dreadful, meaning- 
less, unbeautiful, fussy trimmings, and let 
me wear the simplest of garments. And 
kindly remove all these hot wrappings, 
one upon another. I am not an onion, but 


the warmest-blooded human being in ex-. 


istence. Dress me with simplicity and 
lightness, so that I may be comfortable, 
and I shall reign as happy as the proverbial 
king.” 

So much for generalities. Now glance 
over the details of the model wardrobe 
given in this “Nursery” course. The 
standpoint is that of hygiene, not fashion, 
remember. But all the new patents and 
patterns for baby-wear are investigated 
by the specialists in charge, and, when a 
valuable improvement is brought out, it is 


given consideration. It is interesting to 
observe that the instructors here cling 
pretty closely to standard garments, and let 
most of the bizarre inventions pass them by. 

Suppose you are preparing a wardrobe 
for the first three months, which is suffi- 
ciently far in advance for the start. Babies 
differ so in the rate at which they out- 
grow and outwear garments that it will be 
timé enough to meet their further needs 
later on. First, the students are advised 
to prepare six or eight simple slips. They 
should be of nainsook, crépe, dimity, or 
long-cloth; never of linen. The standard 
length of twenty-seven inches from shoulder 
to hem is followed. It may be remarked 
here that in giving the number needed 
of each garment, the school aims to give 
a fair supply for the mother of average 
means. It is highly probable, however, 
that you will make and receive enough to 
garb an entire orphan asylum. 

Next comes the flannel petticoat. Four 
petticoats will be a fair supply. The Ger- 
trude pattern is recommended. This is 
not gathered to a waist, but cut on the 
lines of a princess dress. It should fasten 
with two snaps on each shoulder. Just 
here, modernism steps in to utter a protest 
against those time-honored atrocities, the 
pinning-blanket and the barrow-coat. Ban- 
ish them! 

Beneath the slip and the petticoat lies 
a great problem—it might verily be called 
a national problem—namely, the baby’s 
shirt. Held in the hand, this seems an ex- 
ceedingly small articie to occasion dis- 
agreement among patterns, parents, and 
pediatricians, almost to the ‘point of war- 
fare. Yet, “Wool, all wool, the warmest 
weave possible!” cries one, shuddering at 
the mere suggestion of slaughtering influ- 
enzas and pneumonias. “The lightest 
linen mesh, absolutely essential, a material 
to discourage perspiration,” asserts another. 
Silk, cotton, mixtures, all have their cham- 
pions. Wool points with alarm at Mesh, 
crying, “Anarchist!” while Mesh rejoins 
by jeering, “Fossil!” 

After all, there’s some reason for the 
fray. No factor in a baby’s life comes 
closer to him than his shirt; no friend is 
more intimate; and if it’s a friend in which 
confidence is misplaced, woe to the poor 
baby! 

This school attempts to sift and sum- 
marize the teachings of the most eminent 
and advanced pediatricians when it recom- 
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mends a three-quarters wool shirt for the 
first few weeks, whatever the season, with 
the thinnest of gauze garments underneath; 
later, a cotton mesh in summer and a silk- 
and-wool in winter. Remember this en- 
lightening fact; a mesh is always warmer 
than a closely woven material, because 
air is a non-conductor of the 
heat of the body, and the 
open weaving admits air. 
You see the point? The 
body heat is kept in by 
the non-conducting air 
that enters the meshes. 
You know, by experience, 
how much warmer your own 
sweater is than the heaviest 
cloaking; or the afghan your 
blessed grandmother knit, 
than a quilt. For this rea- 
son, select loose weavings 
for the baby. A closely 
woven shirt often misses 
its purpose, and chills 
by its clamminess 
rather than warms. j 
Four of the first 
shirts is a minimum 
number to start with. 
The provision of dia- 
pers is a matter of the 
utmost importance, 
not only for the baby’s 
immediate comfort, 
but for his: health, as 
well. Start with not 
less than eighteen: 
Authorities differ as to 
the best material for 
them. Cheese-cloth is 
advocated by some, on 
account of its remark- 
able absorbent quali- 
ties, united with its 
softness and lightness. 
Cotton flannel is used 
by many, but should be 
used with this warn- 
ing: always boil it when new, to render it 
absorbent. The bird’s-eye diaper, twenty 
by twenty inches, with a bit of old linen— 
table-damask is excellent—folded in, to 
give it a soft surface, is the one chosen by 
Miss Read, if you prefer the home-made 
article. But, best of all, she urges, is the 
knitted and shaped garment, very absorb- 
ent, very light, very easily kept in place. 
Whatever diaper you use, two points 
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European specialists think it is better for even the new baby to be dressed on a well-padded 

table than on the time-honored—and, always handy—lap. The dangers of straining or 

twisting little limbs are minimized, The child can be dressed lying down, seated, or standing 
as it grows older. The mother profits by this method, too 











must be borne in mind: the surface must 
be soft, for chafing may become serious; 
and the folding must not be thick enough 
to throw out the hips. The tiny bones are 
soft, as yet, and they easily take on what- 
ever shape they are forced into. There is 
danger, too, in pinning the diaper too 
tightly about the hips; impeded circulation 
may result from this practise. 

Miss Read also speaks emphatically on 
the subject of the fitted rubber gar- 
ment so widely sold. All of-:you know 
the heating property of rubber; you 
have experienced it in your rain-coat, 


































your overshoes. What must it be when 
worn close to the little body? It is con- 
sidered absolutely unhealthful, more dan- 
gerous than you perhaps imagine. There 
is a knitted water-proof diaper which may 
be folded lightly over the usual one for 
emergency use—when the baby is to be 
taken out for a long time, for instance. 
But all hot and uncomfortable bundlings 
should be carefully avoided in ordinary use, 
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no matter how great a convenience they 
may appear at first thought. 

A word in passing on the subject of chaf- 
ing. It is a frequent annoyance, and may 
easily grow from a mere annoyance to a 
more serious difficulty. The first and sim- 
plest rule is that of prevention by perfect 
cleanliness. But there are times when the 
delicate skin becomes irritated in spite of 
this. The trouble can usually be checked 
by the use of a boric solution which any 
druggist can furnish; it should be applied 
by allowing it to drip gently from a piece 
of absorbent cotton which has been dipped 
in it. If the chafing still continues, vasel- 
ine may be applied; and, in the worst cases, 
a powder, stearate of zinc, is effective. 
The latter is recommended by Dr. Josephine 
Baker, of the New York Board of Health, 
and may, incidentally, serve in case of an 
ugly burn. 

If buttons and tapes could replace the 
safety-pin, the millennium would be in 
sight. There is a paper pattern now on 
the market, describing what looks to be an 
excellent substitute for the square diaper, 
with tapes for tying in place of the wicked 
though time-honored pin. Only when 
many babies shall confer, to compare their 
experiences, can we know whether this new 
garment is all that it claims to be. But 
this we do know; it will be.a joyful day for 
infamey when the so-called safety-pin is 
no more. Not only does it persist in jab- 
bing, even under skilful management, but 
it has a habit of gravitating toward a baby’s 
throat, as a needle toward a magnet. When 
the baby swallows it, by the way, there is 
but one thing for the layman to do, and that 
is, hold the baby up by his legs, and force 
him to cough out the swallowed pin by 
vigorous thumps on his back and shoulders. 
This appears brutally primitive, but it is 
in accordance with the advice of physicians, 
who warn the unskilled against trying to 
remove any object from the throat with 
untrained fingers, which may only succeed 
in pushing it farther down. 

We are now down to the difficult subject 
of the band—difficult because it is a point 
whereon doctors disagree; and this School 
of Mothercraft prefers not to decide. The 
students are advised to follow each her own 
physician’s counsel in the matter. For the 
most part, the profession agrees nowadays 
that from one to two months is long enough 
for the use of the first band, but some 
still think it should be used for a longer 


period, believing that it wards off both 


. colds and intestinal troubles. It should 


be knitted, and fastened with tapes. The 
time of wearing it is a detail pertaining 
less to mothercraft than to doctorcraft, and 
is left for the latter to settle. No mother- 
craft school should cause dissension with 
any reliable physician, but should aid his 
patient in supplementing and carrying on 
his work intelligently. The professional 
mother of the advanced type stands to the 
physician in a relation akin to that of the 
nurse: not asserting personal opinions 
opposed to his more extensive knowledge, 
but trained so thoroughly that she can 
work in harmony with him. 

If the band which replaces the shirt is 
to be worn, a well-shaped one can be bought, 
with shoulder-straps. The diaper tabs are 
pinned down. The garment is elastic and 
gives the baby all the leeway necessary for 
his gymnastic performances. 

The other day, in looking over the lay- 
ettes displayed in one of the largest New 
York shops, I came upon the most irresist- 
ible garment that ever gladdened my eyes. 
It was a tiny kimono of the peachiest pink 
Japanese silk, sprayed over with delicate 
white blossoms in Japanese embroidery. 
In shape it did not differ at all from the 
kimono you wear every morning when 
dressing your hair. But it was far more 
than pretty. It was an ideal garment for 
the very small baby on a warm day. The 
silk possessed just enough warmth to ward 
off colds on the day when a knitted or 
flannel sacque is too heavy; it was washable; 
and, furthermore, it possessed the kimono 
sleeve. 

That kimono sleeve! It is incorporated 
into the very creed of Miss Read’s School. 
It is urged for every garment where it can 
possibly be used. No other one problem 
of dressing the baby causes as many sighs 
and groans as the question of getting that 
squirming, waving, wriggling, flapping, 
twisting, defiant little arm into the hole 
aimed at. 

Shape the wrapper, then, and the long 
flannel coat, and the flannel and crocheted 
sacques, with this sleeve. And in providing 
these outer garments—by “outer,” I mean 
those garments to be worn over the cotton 
slip, either when you take the baby up 
indoors or when you take him out—bear 
in mind the watchword “lightness.”’ Bun- 
dling is one of the commonest curses of baby- 
hood. Choose a light-weight flannel or a 
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The nightgown below is made 
of a soft crépon, and is fastened 
with tapes at the neck and wrists, 
and with snaps down the front 
and across the bottom, which is 
closed by being folded forward. 
—tThe plain slip at the right is 
serviceable, and is easily made; 
the wrist. which is open, and is 
readily ironed, has beading for 

wash-ribbon 









The first cloak will be 
an ample cape—of warm flannel 
for winter, of light cashmere, 
lined with Japanese silk, for milder 
weather. From this sleeveless 
garment the baby soon graduates 
into the free-arm class, and ex- 
cellent use will he make of his 
privileges. 

The cap, too, should not 
be too warm. The cus- 
tomary bit of embroidered 
cotton goods and lace, the 
ribbon fastened with snaps 
instead of a bow, is a 
quite sufficient crown for 
the royal head in sum- 
mer; the coldest days call 
for nothing heavier than 
an angora knitted cap or 
a light serge or broadcloth, 
lined with washable silk. 
As for the veil, it is be- 
coming obsolete, and the 
only misfortune is that it 
has not quite become so. 
I remember a “Shetland veil,” 


my own infancy, in which I used to wrap 
my dolls, and I know now that never was 
an infant veil put to better use. 
nothing but a burden to the much abused 
baby. It obstructs the vision, with a real 
risk of harming the eyesight; it hinders 


Every feature of this 
plain kimono slip (at right) 
is good, but best of all are 
the sleeves, the most ap- 
proved style into which 
BS olittle arms may 
thrust. The slip is easily 
challis, and never use a noe easily put on, and 
easily washed. This 
heavy yarn or zephyr for same pattern reversed, 
your knitting and cro- ate the opening in 
ront, is used for the 


cheting. flannel wrapper 
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The petticoat (at right) has no 
gathers to crease under the child 
as it sleeps: it is cut on the linss 
of a princess dress, and fastens 
only at the shoulders. — Dress 
of durable cross-barred dimity, 
with raglan sleeves (below); it 
is almost as easily put on as 
the kimono-sleeve dress 
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complete freedom in breath- 
ing; it gathers moisture, and, 
in cold weather, freezes 
against the lips and nostrils; 
it is, in general, a bugbear. If 
the day is so bitterly cold 
that the baby can not go 
out without his face being 
covered, it is a perfectly good 
day to keep him at home. 
The gospel of the modern 
pediatrician is the gospel of 
fresh air. I know-a baby of 
today whose first 
word was neither 
‘(Mama’’ nor 
**Papa,’’ but 
“F’esh air.” She would 
wake in the night cry- 
ing for it. Since we 








have come to this, since 
we demand open win- 
dows and sleeping- 
porches where our grand- 
mothers’ hair arose in 
horror at a slight “chilli- 
ness,” we must adapt 
our layette to our mod- 
ern ways. 

The baby lies very still 
for a while after his ad- 
vent into this world, 


relic of silently forming his opinion of it, but under- 


taking no enterprises. He has found the 
thin cotton slip with simple undergarments 


It is sufficient for both day and night, with two 





changes in twenty-four hours. But when his 
feet have grown active, and you are begin- 
ning to turn off the heat for the night, to 
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throw open the windows, perhaps to place 
the crib on the sleeping-porch, you must 
alter the clothing to meet this change. The 
nightgown which closes with buttons at 
the hem, the back folding over the front, is 
recommended as a protection to the feet; 
this offers more freedom than the pattern 
which gathers on a drawstring at the hem, 
and is therefore preferable. It should be 
made of flannel for sleeping in the cold air. 

The gown may be followed by night- 
drawers, the ‘Teddy Bears” which cover 
the feet like stockings. Best of all, for 
really cold weather, is the sleeping-bag, to 
be made of flannel. A paper pattern for 
this, with hood attached, can be bought, or a 
literal bag may be made, drawn up on a 
string around the neck. Shut the baby into 
this cosy little cavern of warmth, pin the 
bedclothes—loosely, remember!—so that 
he can’t fling them off in the violence of his 
young energy, and there you have him, 
proof against the dangers of the weather, 
while his greedy lungs are drinking in all 
its benefits. 

In providing any sleeping-garment which 
closes at the foot, beware of making it too 
short. Stretching is a baby’s form of 
gymnastic drill; it does for him what swing- 
ing from the rings or hanging from the bar 
does for you. Don’t let anything interfere 
with his gymnastics. And, too, he may be 
much handicapped by tight pinning down 
of his covers. Have you yourself never 
waked in the terror of some _ horrible 
nightmare, to find that you were so tightly 
tucked in that your whole body felt as if 
it were in a vise? The normal human 
being likes to stir a bit, and freely, in his 
sleep; and there is nothing more important 
to remember than the fact that the baby 
is a normal human being. Except for his 
being at a more sensitive period of life, he 
is much like yourself in his likes and dis- 
likes, and his general hygiene should cor- 
respond. Allowances must be made for his 
being more frail than the adult, more sus- 
ceptible to disease; but the fundamental 
principles of his care are exactly like those 
of your own. Therefore, it’s not a bad 
thing to ask yourself, now and then, how 
you would feel under his conditions. 

If he is sleeping in very cold air, you 
will find a sweater and mittens conven- 
ient, after he arrives at the age when arms 
refuse to “stay put” under the bedclothes. 
Such garments as these need not be pro- 
vided, of course, until after the ruler of the 


nursery empire has come to his throne. The 
first shirts, bands, diapers, petticoats, slips, 
sacques, wrappers, and cape are enough to 
start with. As the weeks go by you can 
increase the number of garments, but 
never deviate from the rule of simplicity 
which should govern their design. The 
later slips will probably be about the same 
length as the first, but larger, to allow for 
the rate at which his weight is increasing. 
The numbers of wrappers and sacques must 
be augmented, for the baby will be taken 
up more and more indoors, besides ‘being 
kept for longer periods outdoors. If he 
arrives in the summer, physicians say that 
he may fare forth into the open world 
before he is a month old; if in winter, he 
may perchance be housebound for the first 
six weeks of his existence, but seldom longer. 
From the trial trip of half an hour, his 
jaunts grow to five hours within a period of 
about three weeks, by which time he is a 
hardened man of the world. Bearing all 
this in mind, you can see what provision 
for outdoor sleeping- and waking-hours will 
be needed in the wardrobe as the weeks 
advance. 

Among some of the small accessories, 
items which have much to do with daily 
comfort, there is a knitted bib which ab- 
sorbs moisture more thoroughly than the 
quilted style. The quilted bib is hard to 
wash thoroughly. If you prefer to make 
your own, use crash for the purpose, and, 
if necessary, put a layer of thin, water- 
proof material under the crash. A bib 
which holds moisture is not only untidy 
but risky to health, lying as it does on the 
little chest. The thinner bib is far more 
cleanly and sanitary than the quilted one. 
A half-dozen is a minimum number. 

The best pinning-band is woven of an 
elastic, loose-meshed material. If you 
make your own, get a soft flannel and leave 
it with raw edges, for any crease, such as 
a hem makes, is irritating to the tender 
flesh. Four of these bands will be suffi- 
cient. 

Under all the sane innovations in baby 
attire is the rule that there shall be as few 
gathers, buttons, bows, and so on as possi- 
ble; every one of these presses the soft 
flesh. Hence, it is well to use snaps in the 
place of buttons. Never allow baby clothes 
to be starched. Use the tape that is war- 
ranted not to twist. All these things make 
for His Majesty’s comfort. 

There is a growing tendency, and a wise 
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To dus the wee baby a square deal. This garment is 
described on the next page 


one, to replace the older fabrics with 
soft crépon or French crépe for the 
little slips and dresses. They . 
need not be ironed, and they 
are most comfortable.’ The 
fine cross-barred dimity, 
too, is dainty, and wears 
excellently. 

To return to the text 
of the blue kid shoe. 
The principal 
of the School 
of Mothercraft 
has been goaded 
to despair by the 
sight of growing little 
feet pinched and 
pressed and distorted. 
She has longed to snatch 
off countless pairs of treas- 
ured first shoes, and The tdiad 
stow them in the waste- bib is thin. 
basket. ‘The proper be vePhpen pie Hie 
place for most baby quilted —The approved 
shoes is the relic chest,” cap is made to fit the head 


over the atoms of blue 
kid, but where they 
are safely out of the poor baby’s way.” 

Thus speaks authority. And here follow 
the very important instructions for dress- 
ing the feet of infancy, as laid down by 
the specialist in baby care. 

First, don’t dress them at all. 

This law holds good for all those early 
weeks when the long garments, as well as 


Sarah Comstock 


ee without gathers—an im- 
she says, “where par- portant contribution to 
ents can wax as senti- baby's comfort. A simple 

; band, fastened at either end 
mental as they like by snap-fasteners, replaces the 


knotted string or ribbons 
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the bed clothes or 
carriage blankets 
cover these wig- 
gling, curling, 
growing mem- 
bers. Let them 
wiggle, let them 
curl, let them 
grow! Don’t per- 
secute them with 
hot, knitted boot- 
ees, whieh are to- 
tally unnecessary 
under so many 
coverings. There 
may be rare occa- 
sions when excess- 
ive cold makes 
hem and the stockings excusable; 
but such occasions are rare, in- 
deed. Even if the youngster 

has a tendency to cold feet, 

you had much better warm 
his bed with a hot-water 
bottle and let the small toes 
go bare; or, better than the 
bottle, warm his feet with a 
brisk rubbing. 

One blazing June day I 
remember visiting a diet 
kitchen in New 
York, one of the 
public stations where 
the poor may bring their 
infants for professional 
advice. An earnest 
young Italian 
mother came 
in, carrying 
her offspring, 

gorgeous in 

all the rib- 
bon and 
cheap-lace 
finery that 
the mother 
could muster 
for the occasion. 
= But apparently 
the offapeing.¥ was most indifferent to the 
splendor of its appearance, for it howled 
in the most agonized manner, and without 
ceasing. 
“She ver’ bad—ver’ bad,” grieved the 
mother, evidently much alarmed. 
The nurse looked over the case. Then, 
“Take off those hot bootees,” was her 
verdict. 
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The mother was horrified. They were 
vividly pink, and they had tassels. This 
was cruelty. 

_ “Take off those bootees,” repeated the 
nurse, and she repeated it twice more. In 
the end they came off—and the howls 
ceased! 

That baby had been crying at the top 
of its lungs for over an hour, according to 
the mother’s statement, and, as it proved, 
for no sickness or pain whatever, but _be- 
cause its poor little feet were bundled on 
a June day—to satisfy the mother’s vanity! 
This is a simple but pertinent lesson in 
mothercraft, and it does not apply alone to 
the “ignorant classes,” either. 

And when the days of the shoes come, 
beware! Look at what you are buying with 
the utmost care. The feet, in the forma- 
tive period of infancy, are easily pressed 
out of shape for a lifetime, to say nothing 
of being subjected to misery at the mo- 
ment. 

Look to see whether the shoe is too narrow 
across the toe, pinching, and causing the 
toes to overlap. 

Look to see whether it is too low, that 


is, lacking space for the height of the foot, 
so that the nails are driven in, becoming 
ingrowing. 

Look to see whether there are seams that 
will crease the tender flesh. There should 
be no seams whatever inside the shoes. 

Look to see whether the soles are of paper 
which will wear out quickly, and rub up 
into tormenting ridges. / 

In the end you may fifd a little kid shoe 
with none of these défects, and you may 
purchase it with an easy mind. But you 
will be still wiser if you pass by even the 
best of the conventional type, and buy a 
pair of wee Indian moccasins instead. They 
are the ideal shoe for the baby to start out 
with; and after all, they are very appro- 
priate, for you dare not pretend that your 
offspring isn’t a young barbarian, bless 
him! He wouldn’t be the normal sort of 
baby if he were not. He has all the path 
of civilization to tread in the development 
of his individual.soul. Did you ever hear 
that wonderful phrase in which modern 
science utters the whole philosophy of 
human life, “The history of the individual 
is the history of the race”? 


The next article in this series, The Ideal Nursery, will appear in the February issue. 


One Method of Keeping a Very Small Baby Warm 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 
Physician in charge of the Babies’ Class of the Lying-In Hospital, New York 


seven and one-half pounds at birth, and 

if a baby falls much below this average 

in weight it is often difficult to keep it 
warm enough in the ordinary baby-clothing. For 
babies weighing five pounds and under the little 
cotton garment shown in the illustration on the 
preceding page has been found very serviceable. 
It was originated by a German nurse who had charge 
of a very delicate baby weighing four pounds, and 
it was worn by the baby until the weight of six 
pounds was reached, when ordinary baby-clothes 
could be used. 

When this cotton garment is used an incubator 
or an especially warm room is not needed. The 
baby in its cotton garment is simply placed in a 
basket, with two hot-water bags near it and a light 
wool blanket thrown over it. Plenty of pure, fresh 
air can then be admitted to the nursery, so that the 
baby breathes an atmosphere full of oxygen and still 
is warm enough to maintain a normal temperature. 

The little garment has been found of so much 
value to a number of mothers and nurses that the 
idea is passed on, hoping it-may thus save other 
little lives. 

The garment is made from cheese-cloth and is 


T? average normal baby should weigh 


cut all in one piece. It has cotton basted inside 
of it, either one or more layers of the cotton being 
used as seems desirable for the special baby. As 
the baby becomes stronger the layers of cotton are 
gradually removed, until one thin layer is left; then 
the baby is ready for real clothing. The little cap, 
mittens, and diaper are separate pieces. As the 
garment is changed only every other day it is basted 
onto the baby. The diaper and cap are simply 
laid on, and may be changed as often as needed. 

Figure I.—This shows the cotton in the cheese- 
cloth, all sewed up as if it were on the living baby. 
The right side shows the mitten basted on, in place; 
the left side shows the sleeve simply closed at the 
end, as this method may be used in place of the 
mitten if desired. Ia is the little cap filled with 
cotton and ready for use. 

Figure II.—This shows simply the cheese-cloth 
as it is cut, ready to be filled with the cotton. The 
right side is spread open, to show the method of 
cutting the little garment. Ila represents the un- 
filled cap, and IIb the diaper, laid in place. IIc 
represents the unfilled mitten. 

The garment may be basted up the back or in 
the front, either way one prefers. It is usually a 
little more convenient to baste it in the front. 
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Mirandy 


Illustrated by 
E. W. Kemble 


E odder night Sis Lou- “Maybe de chillun would be fightin’ all over de flo’, an’ a-yowlin’ 
ellin, whut is one of lakta pack of catamtunts, but deir would be Sis Patience at de 


dese heah women wash- tub— wid her jaws tied up wid de neuralgy — a~smilin’ an 


whut is always dis- 
playin’ on deir pusson de latest 
wrinkle in basques, an’ religion, drapped 
into my house, an’ she set up all de evenin’ 
a-grinnin’ lak a possum, dough whut call 
anybody has got to wear. dat oh-be-joyful 
look wid de price of po’k chops a soarin’ 
up higher an’ higher ev’y day, beats me. 

“Well, Sis Louellin,” says I when I 
couldn’t stand no longer lookin’ at her 
loopin’ up her mouth over her new set of sto’ 
teeth, “hit looks lak to me dat you is 
mighty pleased “bout somethin’. Is you 
done come into a fortune, or is Brer Amos 
done jined de temperance, or is you heard 
dat de Lawd has done took yo’ ma-in- 
law, or is any odder good luck done come 
yo’ way?” 

“Oh, no,” spons Sis Louellin, “ev’ry- 
thing is jes’ rockin’ along de same ole way 
wid me. De change is in me. I’se done 
jined de Glorianna Sciety.” 

“De who?” I axes. 

“De Glorianna Sciety,” says Sis Louellin. 

“An’ how does you promulgate de whar- 
foreness of dat?” I inquires. 

“Oh,” says Sis Louellin a-gittin’ another 
grip on her grin, “de Glorianna Sciety is 
organized for de puppose of permotin’ happi- 
ness, an’ de members takes a pledge to 
always keep a-smilin’, no matter how 
much dey feels lak cryin’. 

“Lakwise we stands on de flatform dat 
ev ‘rything i is all right whedder hit’s wrong 
or not, an’ dat ef you des’ keep on a-smilin’ 
long enough you'll git something to smile 
’bout at last. Oh, de Glorianna Sciety sut- 


a-smilin’ until hit made yo’ face ache to look at her™ 


tenly is a grand Sciety, Sis Mirandy, an’ 
you had orter jine hit.” 

“Not me,” spons I, “for I don’t take no 
stock in dat make-believe happiness doc- 
trine. When you hears ole Mirandy gittin’ 
up an’ lettin’ out any hallelulah hollers, you 
jes’ write it down in yo’ little book dat she’s 
got somethin’ to shout over. She ain’t 
wastin’ no steam on pertendin’ dat she’s 
done drawed a prize in de lottery when all 


‘dat she’s got is a blank. 


“Furdermo’,” I goes on, “‘ef dere’s any- 
thing in dis world dat gits on my nerves an’ 
makes me tired, hit’s dese people dat makes 
‘a business of bein’ cheerful an’ gay, an’ who 
puts on deir smiles in de mawnin’, des lak 
dey pins on deir false hair, an’ wears ’em all 
day no matter whut happens. Deir laugh 
is des’ bout as much lak de real thing as 
dis heah mock duck dat I makes out of 
bread-crums an’ veal trimmings is lak a 
fo’-dollar teal quacker. 

““VYassum, Sis Louellin, I reckon ’bout ‘de 
saddest thing dis side of a funeral is one of 
dese heah perfessional rays of sunshine. I 
used to know one of ’em once named Sis 
Patience, an’ Sis Patience was one of dese 
sway-back women dat look lak she done 
got all de odds an’ ends of misery an’ bad 
luck dat was lef’ over when odder folks got 
deir share of tribulations. Sis Patience was 
married to a no-account, triflin’ man dat 
was bawn too tired to wuk, so she had to 
take in washin’ to suppo’t him. An’ she 
had de rheumatics in her knees, an’ de 
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64 Mirandy on the Happiness Cult 


dyspepsia in her stomach, an’ de misery in 
her haid, an’ twins, an’ triplets, an’ 
odder afflictions. 

“Yassum, she suttenly was travellin’ 
through de low grounds of trials an’ tribula- 
tions, but instid of settin’ down an’ sheddin’ 
barrels of tears an’ complainin’ ’bout her 
lot, she went bout smilin’ until hit made 
yo’ face ache to look at her. I’d go over to 
her house. an’ deir would be Sis Patience at 
de wash-tub wid her jaws tied up wid de 
neuralgy, but a-smilin’ along lak she had on 
a flower bonnet a-startin’ out to a picnic. 
Maybe Brer Amos would come home dat 
tanked up wid red-eye he had to make fo’ 
passes at hit befo’ he could hit de do’, but 
Sis Patience would smile at him des’ lak he 
was a lover bringin’ home a bouquet an’ 
his pay envelope, instid of a jag. Maybe 
de twinses would be fightin’ all over de flo’ 
an’ a-yowlin’ lak a pack of catamounts, but 
Sis Patience would keep on a-smilin’ at 
dem lak dey was angel chillun named Percy. 

“An’ she’d smile, an’ smile, an’ smile 
ontel she’d git me dat crazy a-lookin’ at 
dat grin dat wouldn’t come off ontel I felt 
lak dat I didn’t blame Brer Amos much, an’ 
dat I’d a-taken to drink, too, ef I had had 
to have looked at hit ev’ry day.” 

“But, Sis Mirandy,” sclaims Sis Louel- 
lin, “but shorely you believes dat hit is a 
woman’s place to be cheerful in her fambly, 
an’ to meet her husband wid a glad, sweet 
smile when he comes home.” 

“Fur from hit,” spons I, “sometimes 
hit’s a wife’s duty to meet her husband wid 
a glad, sweet smile, an’ sometimes hit’s 
her duty to meet him wid a rollin’-pin, or 
a flat iron, whichever she is handiest wid. 
Whedder hit’s a wife’s business to smile 
or not depends on whedder her husband 
gives her anything to smile bout. Ef my 
ole man Ike, wants me to be Little Sunshine 
aroun’ de house, he’s got to come acrost, 
an’ ef odder women hilt to de same views, 
hit would thin out de crap game at de cor- 
ner saloon, an’ cut down de beer sales. 

“Yassum, Sis Louellin, you listen to me, 
for I’se a-givin’ you de true words, dis heah 
cheerfulness business sounds mighty good to 
listen to, but you take hit from me, de 
women whut has got husbands dat walks 
in de straight an’ narrow path, an’ chillun 
dat behaves deirselves, is women dat bears 
mo’ resemblance to a tornado dan dey does 
to a ray of sunshine. Folks gits out of de 
way of a harricane, but dey kind of dilly- 
dallies along wid a mild spring mawnin’, 


an’ dat’s de way dey treats a woman. De 
woman dat’s got influence in her own home 
is de one dat has got a frown lak a thunder 
cloud, an’ atongue like a streak of lightenin’, 
not one of dese heah pussy-cat smilers dat 
sets up an’ grins, no matter how folks 
rubs her fur de wrong way.” 

“But think whut a grand place de world 
would be ef we all went ’bout smilin’,” says 
Sis Louellin. 

“Humph,” spons I, “I specs dat when 
de good Lawd made de sunshine, he knowed 
whut he was ’bout, an’ when he made de 
rain an’ de storm, he lakwise knowed whut 
he was ’bout, an’ dat he wouldn’t have 
mixed ’em up, wid sunshine after rain, an’ 
rain after sunshine widout dat had been de 
bes’ way to fix hit. Lakwise I’se also of de 
opinion dat he expects us to know when we 
are happy an’ to know when we are miser- 
able, an’ not to be fools enough to make out 
dat we’se havin’ de time of our lives when 
we’se got a jumpin’ toothache, an’ dat we 
enjoys walkin’ de colic, an’ is flattered to 
death when we overhears somebody say 
dat we’se gittin’ ole an’ fat, an’ our new hat 
is ten yeahs too young for us. 

“Why, Sis Louellin, de biggest consola- 
tion dat dere is in trouble is bein’ able to 
lift up our voices, an’ weep an’ lament, des’ 
lak hit takes de paim away when you’se 
sick, ef you can groan aloud, but ef you 
keeps up all of dat smilin’ business an’ 
makes out you is enjoyin’ yourself when 
you’se sick, you ain’t got no comfort left in 
yo’ afflictions. 

“Yassum, dere’s a time to be glad, an’ a 
time to be sad, an’ a time to be mad, an’ 
dere ain’t no sense in mixin’ ’em up. As 
for me, I likes to laugh as well as de next 
one, but I want somethin’ to laugh “bout. 
I wants somethin’ inside of me dat tickles 
my funny bone, an’ sets de bells ringin’ in 
my heart, an’ makes all de world bright, an’ 
sunshiny, an’ me feelin’ lak a painted balloon 
a-sailin’ over sparklin’ water. Dat’s de way 
I wants to feel when I laugh. I don’t want 
to give out one of dese heah imitation, near- 
laughs dat you keeps on tap, an’ dat you 
turns on to keep from turnin’ on de tear tap. 

“Naw’m, none of yo’ Glorianna Scieties 
for me. I wants to be glad when I’m glad, 
an’ miserable when I’m miserable, an’ to 
keep my fambly dodgin’ between de cyclone- 
cellar an’ de sun-parlor. For dat way you 
keeps a man guessin’. An’ as long as you’ve 
got a man guessin’ you’se got him. You 
hear me!” ‘ 
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Who Felix was, or what he had done, or what 
he was about to do, were questions never con- 
sidered by Tim Kelsey or his friends. And 
Felix spent many comforting hours listening to 


the talk in the back-room of the old bookshop 


Felix O’Day 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of ‘Peter,’ 


“Kennedy Square,” etc. 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


Synopsis: Felix O’Day is a man of mystery. Handsome, attractive, and likable, he is wrapped in a fine dignity and 
entrenched behind a reserve through which no one has succeeded in piercing. He is more than a mystery—he is a man of 


mark—to Otto Kling, the Fourth Avenue dealer in antiques, to whom Felix takes his dressing-c: se—the one so marked with 
crests—in order to raise money for his board. Otto pilots Felix across the way to honest Kitty Cleary, who, with her 
husband, runs a ‘‘local express” business; and Kitty, her warm sympathy immediately enlisted, sees at once that Felix is 
a gentleman—and Irish—and takes him in to board. When it becomes known that Felix is in search of work, Otto gives 
him a job in his store, where Felix proves invaluable, his knowledge of antiques and his thorough judgment enabling him 
to broaden and extend Kling’s business, establishing it on a firmer footing and a higher plane. At Kling’s we soon meet 
Otto’s motherless little daughter, Masie—whom he calls ‘‘ Beesvings"’—and her dog Fudge. 

Having stipulated that his evenings shall be entirely free, Felix persists in a hunt for some one—walking the streets 
and searching through the crowds, night after night. This habit of night- prowling arouses such anxiety in Kitty Cleary— 
who holds Felix in the greatest admiration and respect—that she taxes him with it before Father Cruse, the great-s irited 
priest of the parish. Felix answers evasively, and Father Cruse advises the Clearys to leave him to his own devices. fean- 
while O’Day’s fine. broad humanity begins to blossom in the friendly spirit of all those around him, and especially in the 


adoring love of little Masie—who has taken him straight to her heart. On Masie’s eleventh birthday Felix gives her a 
grand birthday party, which so increases his popularity in the neighborhood that jealous rumors are started concerning his 
true identity. These rumors seem not to affect Felix, who is referred to by one of Kitty’s chance customers as Sir Felix O’ Day. 


Chapter X 


HERE was one place, however, 
where none of all this gossip was 
ever broached, or listened to, and 
that was Tim Kelsey’s bookshop. 

Who Felix was, or what he had done, or 
what he was about to do, were questions 
never considered, either by Kelsey or by his 
friends. That he was part of the drift- 
wood left stranded and unrecognized on 
the intellectual shore was enough. All that 
any of them asked was for brains, and Felix, 
even before the first evening had ended, had 


uncovered a stock so varied, and of such 
unusual proportions, that he was always 
accorded the right of way whenever he 
took charge of the talk. 

And a queer lot they were who listened, 
and a queer lot they had to be, to enjoy 
Kelsey’s confidence. ‘‘ Men are like books,” 
he would often say to Felix. “It is their 
insides I care for, no matter how badly they 
are bound.” The half-calf or all-morocco 
sort never appealed to him. “Shelf fellows,” 
he called them, “rarely handled, and a man 
who is not handled and rubbed up against, 
with a corner worn off here and there, is like 
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66 Felix O’Day 


a book kept under glass. Nobody cares any- 
thing about it except as an ornament, and 
I have no place and no room for ornaments.” 

Among the rare editions was old Silas 
Murford, the custom-house clerk—a fat, 
stupid-looking old fellow whose chin rested 
on his shirt-front, and whose middle rested 
on his knees, the whole of him, when seated, 
filling Tim’s biggest chair. When he began 
to talk, however, the sheepish look would 
fade out of his placid face, his little pig- 
eyes would vanish, and you would dis- 
cover to your astonishment that not only 
was this lethargic lump of flesh a delight- 
ful conversationalist, but that he had spent 
every hour he could spare from his custom- 
house duties in various forms of study. 

Crackburn, an authority on the earlier 
printers, then in charge of the prints in the 
Astor library, and who, for diversion, ground 
lenses on the sly, was another. And so was 
Lockwood, the lapidary, famous as a de- 
signer of medals and seals; and many more 
such oddities. ‘Fine old editions,’ Kelsey 
would say of them, “hand-printed, all; one 
or two, like old Silas, extremely rare.” 

That he considered Felix entitled to a 
place in his private collection had been de- 
cided at their first meeting. ‘Met a Chi- 
nese mask with a man behind it,” he had 
announced to his intimates that same night. 
“Got a fine nose for what’s worth having. 
Located that chant-book as soon as he laid 
his hands on it. I didn’t get any further 
than the skin of his face and you won’t 
either. He has promised to come over, and 
when you have scraped up against him for 
half an hour, as I did this morning, you 
will think as I do.” 

Since that time Felix had spent many 
comforting hours in the little back-room of 
the old shop. Sometimes he would drop 
in about nine, and remain until half-past 
ten; at other times, it would be nearer mid- 
night before he would turn the knob. 

As for the shop itself, nothing up and 
down “The Avenue” was quite as odd, 
quite as ramshackly, or quite as picturesque. 
What the owner’s intimates saw, once they 
got inside and continued on to the end of 
the building, was a low-ceiled room warmed 
by an old-fashioned Franklin stove, and 
lighted by a drop covered by a green shade. 
All about were easy chairs, a table or two, 
a side-board, two long shelves loaded down 
with books, and an iron safe, holding some 
precious manuscripts and one or two early 
editions. 


When the room was shut the shop was 
open, and when the shop was shut and 
shutters fastened, and the two benches with 
their books lifted bodily and brought in- 
side, then the little back-room, smoke-dried 
as an old ham, and as savory and inviting, 
once you got its flavor, was ready for his 
guests. 

On this particular night, it happened 
that the same fifteenth-century chant book, 
which had brought Tim and Felix together, 
was lying on the table. It had aroused a 
discussion which had easily drifted into the 
influence of the Catholic church on the art 
of the period; Felix mentioning that, but 
for the impetus given by the Church, 
neither the art of illumination nor any of 
the other arts would have reached the 
heights attained. 

“And it’s the same today.” echoed Kel- 
sey, taking the book from O’Day’s hand, 
to keep the leaves from buckling. ‘Only 
it’s the money king who’s the patron. We 
should all starve to death but for him. 
I’ve been waiting for Mr. O’Day to hunt 
one down and make him buy this,” he 
added, closing the book carefully. ‘“‘No- 
body else around here appreciates its rarity 
or would give a five-dollar bill for it.” 

“Go slow,” wheezed old Silas. ‘Money 
kings are good in their way, but give me a 
priest every time. You wonder, Mr. O’Day, 
what those great masters in art could have 
done without the protection of the Church. 
I wonder what the poor of today would do 
without their priests. Go up to Twenty- 
eighth Street and look in at St. Barnabas. 
Its doors are open from before sunrise until 
near midnight. I tell you, a priest in New 
York is everything from a policeman to a 
hospital nurse, and he is always on his job. 
When nobody else listens, he listens; when 
nobody eise helps, he holds out a hand. I 
haven’t lived here sixty years for nothing.” 

“When you say ‘listen,’”’ asked Felix, 
whose attention had never wavered, “do 
you refer to the confessional?” 

“T do not—that’s the least part of it. So 
are the mass and the candles and choir-boys 
and the rest of the outfit, all very well in 
their way, for Sundays and fast-days, but 
just so much tomfoolery to me. Then, 
again, the church is the only place where 
the poor devils get color and music and rest- 
ful quiet, in contrast to their dirty, barren 
homes. But praying before the altar is 
only one-quarter of what these priests are 
doing every hour of the day and night. It’s 
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Felix helped Kitty check off her ac- 
counts, and at such times she often had 
him all to herself—opportunities she 
dearly prized, their talk then being 
free and unrestrained 


part of my business to follow them around, 
and I know. Hand me a light, Tim, my 
pipe’s out.” 

Felix, being nearest the box, struck a 
match and heldit close to Silas’s bowl, a cloud 
of smoke rising between them. When it had 
cleared, O’Day remarked quietly: “Don’t 
stop, Mr. Murford; go on, I’m listening. You 
have, as you said, only told us one-quarter 
of what these priests are doing. Where 
does the other three-quarters come in?” 

Silas puffed away for a moment, rapped 
the bowl against the arm of his chair to 
clear it the better of its ashes, and twisting 
his great bulk toward O’Day, said slowly, 
“Tf I tell you; will you listen and keep on 
listening until I get through?” 

Felix waved his hand in acquiescence. 
The others, knowing what a story by Silas 
meant, craned their heads in his direction. 

“Well! One night last winter—over on 
Avenue A, snow on the ground, mind you, 
and cold as Greenland—a row broke out 
on the third floor of a tenement house. In 
the snow on the sidewalk shivered a half- 
naked girl. She was sobbing. Her father 
had come in from his night-shift at the gas- 
house, crazy drunk, a piece of lead pipe in 
his hand. 

“Two or three people had stopped, gazed 
at the girl, and passed her by. Tenement- 
house rows are too common in some dis- 
tricts to be bothered over. A policeman 









crossed over the street, peered up the stair- 
way, listened to the screams inside, looked 
the sobbing girl over, and kept on his 
way, swinging his club. A priest came 
along—one I know, a well-set-up man, 
who can take care of himself, no matter 
where. He touched the girl’s shoulder and 
drew her inside the doorway, his head bent 
to hear her story. Then he went up in 
jumps—two steps at a time—stumbling in 
the dark, picking himself up again, catch- 
ing at the rail to help him mount the quicker, 
the screams overhead increasing at every 
step. When he reached the door, it was 
bolted on the inside. He let drive with 
his shoulder, and in it went. The girl’s 
mother was crouching in the far corner of 
the room, behind a heavy sofa. The 
drunken husband stood over her, trying to 
get at her skull with the piece of lead pipe. 

“‘ At the bursting in of the door the brute 
wheeled, and with an oath, made straight 
for the priest, the weapon in his fist. 

“The priest stepped clear of the door- 
jamb, moved under the single gas-jet, drew 
out his crucifix, and held it up. 

“The drunkard stood staring. 

“The priest advanced step by step. The 
brute cowered, staggered back, and fell in 
a heap on the floor.” 

“Magnificent,” broke out Lockwood. 
“Superb! And welltold. You would make 
a great actor, Murford.” 
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“Perhaps,” answered Silas, “but don’t 
forget it happened.” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,” exclaimed 
Felix, quietly, “but please go on, Mr. Mur- 
ford. To me your story has only begun. 
What happened next?” 

Silas’s eyes glistened. Lockwood’s praise 
had gone over his head; he was accustomed 
to that sort of thing. What delighted him 
was the interest O’Day had shown in his 
pet subject—the sufferings of the poor being 
one of his lifelong hobbies. 

“The confessional happened next,” re- 
plied Silas. “Then a sober husband, a 
sober wife, and a girl at work—and they are 
still at it—for I got the man a job as night- 
watchman in the custom-house, at Father 
Cruse’s request.” 

Felix started forward. ‘You surely don’t 
mean Father Cruse of St. Barnabas?” he 
exclaimed eagerly. 

“Exactly.” 

“Was it he who burst in that door?” 

“Tt was, and there isn’t a tramp or a 
stranded girl within half a mile of where 
we sit that he doesn’t know and take care 
of. So I say you can have your money 
kings and your popes and your doges} as 
for me, I'll take Father Cruse every time, 
and there’re a dozen just like him.” 

Felix pushed back his chair, reached for 
his hat, said good night in his usual civil 
tone, and left the shop, Murford merely 
nodding at him over the bowl of his pipe, 
the others taking no notice of his departure. 
This was how they did things at Kelsey’s. 
There was no great welcoming when they 
arrived and no good-byes when they parted. 
They would meet again the next night, per- 
haps the next morning—and more extended 
courtesies were considered unnecessary. All 
the way up “The Avenue,” until he reached 
his lodging, Felix could see nothing but the 
erect figure of Father Cruse, holding the 
emblem of his faith in the close air of that 
dimly lighted room. He wondered why he 
had not seen more of the man whose cour- 
age and faith he himself had dimly recog- 
nized at their first meeting, and he deter- 
mined forthwith to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance. Long ago he had promised Kitty to do 
so. Now he made up his mind to keep that 
promise by calling upon him some evening 
when service was over. 

Kitty was waiting for him as usual, ex- 
amining the order-book with its engage- 
ments for the next day, her coffee-pot steam- 
ing for John, who had gone with some bag- 


gage to Harlem. She could work undis- 
turbed at this hour and, then again, Felix 
often helped her check off her accounts, 
always an intricate task. This was the time, 
too, when she often had him all to herself— 
opportunities she dearly prized—their talk 
at such times being free and unrestrained, 
she emptying her heart out if it was troubled, 
and he straightening out the little difficul- 
ties, John putting in a word now and then, 
should he happen to be home. The dis- 
covery of the lodger’s title had made but 
little difference to her, nor had it raised 
him a whit in her estimation. At best, it 
had only confirmed her first impression of 
his being a gentleman, every inch of him. 
She may have studied more closely her 
lodger’s habits, noting his constant care of 
his person, the way in which he used his 
knife and fork, the softness and cleanliness 
of his hands—all object-lessons to her, for 
she broke out on her husband the day after 
her talk with the Englishman in the hansom 
cab: 

“An ye'll have to stop spatterin’ yer 
soup around, John dear. I’m going to have 
a clean table-cloth on every day, and a 
clean napkin for him, and as I’m doin’ the 
washing myself ye’ve got to help an’ not 
muss things. First thing ye know he’ll be 
goin’ off worse than ever, trampin’ the 
streets till all hours of the night.” 

And O’Day was equally appreciative of 
his big-hearted hostess. He had known 
many women of her class and station in his 
own land, hearty, whole-souled women, but 
never one like Kitty. Her transparent 
honesty, her courage, her devotion to her 
husband and his interests, and to her boy; 
her sunny temper, hearty laugh, buoyant 
health, and physical strength being just 
so much free ozone with which to refresh 
his jaded mind. 

He had left Kelsey’s a little earlier than 
was his custom, hoping she would be up 
that he might delight her with the details 
of the tribute Murford had paid her beloved 
priest, and had begun, before the knob of the 
sitting-room had left his hand, to tell her 
something of the night’s experiences, when 
she checked him by exclaiming: ‘Oh, I 
forgot. I have something that belongs to 
ye. I found it after you had gone out, and 
ran after ye. I thought ye’d discover it 
and come back. I wonder ye didn’t miss 
it. I was tidyin’ up yer room, and yer 
brush dropped down behind the bureau, 
and when I pushed it out from the wall I 
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found this under the edge of the carpet. 
Ye better keep these little things in the 
drawer.” Her hand was in the capacious 
pocket of her apron as she spoke, her plump 
fingers feeling about its depths. “Oh, 
here it is,” she cried. “I was gettin’ nigh 
scared ter death fer fear I’d lost it. Here, 
give me your cuff, and I'll put it in fer ye.” 

“What is it? A cuff-button?” 

“Yes, and a good one.” 

“T’m sorry, Mistress Kitty, but it cannot 
be mine,” he returned, with a smile. “I 
have but one pair, and both buttons are 
in place, as you can see,” and he held out 
his cuffs. 

“Well, then, who can this one belong to? 
Take a look at it. It’s got arms on one 
button and two letters mixed up together 
on the other,” and she dropped it into his 
hand. 

Felix held the sleeve-links to the light, 
smothered a cry, and with a quick move- 
ment of his hands, steadied himself by the 
table. 

“Where did you get this?” he breathed 
rather than spoke. 

“T just told ye. Down behind the bu- 
reau where ye dropped it, along with yer 
hair-brush.” 

Felix tightened his fingers, straining the 
muscles of his arms, striving with all his 
might to keep his body from shaking. He 
had his back to her, his face toward the 
lamp, and had thus escaped her scrutiny. 
“T haven’t lost it,” he faltered, prolonging 
the examination to gain time, and speaking 
with great deliberation. 

“Oh! I am that disappointed. And 
you didn’t drop it? Well, then, who did 
drop it?” she cried, looking over his shoul- 
der. She had been thinking all the even- 
ing how pleased he would be when she re- 
turned it, and in her chagrin, had not noticed 
the mental storm he was trying to master. 

“And ye’re sure ye didn’t drop it?” she 
reiterated. 

“Quite sure,’ he answered slowly, his 
face still in the shadow, the link still in his 
hand. 

“Well, that’s the strangest thing I ever 
heard! We don’t have nohody—we ain’t 
never had nobody up in that room with 
things on’em like that. Thefellowthat John 
and I fired didn’t have no sleeve-buttons.”’ 

“Perhaps somebody else may have 
dropped it,” he answered, sinking into a 
chair. He was devouring her face, trying 
to read behind ‘her eyes, praying she would 
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go on, yet fearing to prolong the inquiry 
lest she should discover his emotion. 

“No, there ain’t nobody,” she said at 
last, ‘‘and if there was there wouldn’t— 
Stop! Hold ona minute, I got it! You’ve 
bin here six months or more, ain’t ye?”’ 

Felix nodded, his eyes still fastened on 
herown. A nod was better than the spoken 
word until his voice obeyed him the better. 

“An’ you ain’t had a soul in that room but 
yerself since ye’ve been here? Is that true?” 

Again Felix nodded. 

“Of course it’s true, whether ye say it 
or not. What a fool I was to ask ye! That 
sleeve-link belongs to a poor creature who 
slept in that bed three or four weeks before 
ye come, and skipped the next morning.” 

Felix’s fingers tightened on the arm of 
the chair. For the moment it seemed as 
if he were swaying with the room. “Some 
one you were kind to, I suppose?” he said, 
lifting a hand to shade his face, the words 
coming one at a time, every muscle in his 
body taut. 

“‘What else could ye do? Leave the poor 
thing out in the cold and wet?” 

“Tt was then some one you picked up, 
was it not?” The room was not swaying 
now, and he was beginning to breathe again. 
He saw that he had not betrayed himself. 
Her calm proved it; and so did the infinite 
pity that crept into her tones as she related 
the incident. 

“No, some one Tom McGinness picked 
up on his beat, or would have picked up 
hadn’t John and I come along. And that 
wet she was, and everything streamin’ pud- 
dles, an’ she, poor dear, draggled like a dog 
in the gutter.” 

Felix’s sheltering hand wavered slightly, 
exposing for a moment his strained face 
and wide-open eyes. 

“T didn’t understand it was a woman,” 
he stammered, turning his head still further 
from the light of the lamp. 

“Yes, of course it was a woman, and a 
lady, too. That’s what I’ve been a-tellin’ 
ye. Here, take my seat if that light 
gets into yer eyes, I see it’s botherin’ ye. 
It’s that red shade that does it. It sets 
John half crazy sometimes. [I'll turn it 
down. Well, that’s better. Yes, a lady. 
An’ she wet as a rat an’ all the heart 
out of her. An’ that link ye got in yer 
hand is hers and nobody else’s. John 
and I had been to evening service at St. 
Barnabas, an’ we hung on behind till every- 
body had gone so as to have a word with 
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Father Cruse, after he had taken off his 
vestments. We bid him good night, come 
out of the Twenty-ninth Street door, and 
kept on toward Lexington Avenue. We 
hadn’t gone a dozen yards from the church, 
when John, who was walking ahead, come 
up against Tom McGinness. He was stoop- 
ing over a woman huddled up on them big 
front steps before you get to the corner. 

“« ‘What are you doin’, Tom?’ says John. 

“ <Tt’s a drunk,’ he says, ‘an I’ll run her 
in, an’ she’ll sleep it off and be all the better 
in the mornin’.’ 

“Let me take a look at her, Tom,’ says 
I; an’ I got close to her breath, and there 
was no more liquor inside her than there is 
in me this minute. 

“¢Vou’ll do nothin’ of the kind, Tom 
McGinness,’ says I. ‘This poor thing is 
beat out with cold and hunger. Give her 
to me. I'll take her home. Get hold of 
her, John, an’ lift her up.’ 

“Tf ye’d a-seen her, Mr. O’Day, it would 
have torn ye all to pieces. The life and 
spirit was all out of her.. She was like a 
child half asleep, that would go anywhere 
you took her. If I’d said, ‘Come along, 
I’m goin’ to drown ye,’ she’d a-come just 
the same. Not one word fell out of her 
mouth. Just went along between us, John 
an’ I helpin’ her over the curbs and gutters 
until she got to this kitchen, an’ I sat her 
down in that chair, close by the stove, an’ 
began to dry her out, for her dress was all 
soaked in the mud and streamin’ with water. 
I got some hot coffee into her, an’ found a 
pair of John’s old shoes, an’ put ’em on her 
feet till I had dried her own, an’ when she 
got so she could speak—not drunk, mind ye, 
nor doped, just dazed-like as if she had been 
hunted and had given up all hope—she said 
like a sick child speakin’: ‘You’ve been 
very kind, and I’m very grateful. I'll go 
now.’ 

“ “No, ye won’t,’ I says, ‘ye’ll stay where 
ye are. Ye don’t leave this place tonight. 
Ye’ll go up-stairs and git into my bed.’ 
She looked at me kind o’ scared like; then 
she looked at John an’ my big man Mike 
who had come in while I was dryin’ her out, 
but I stopped that right away. ‘No, ye 
needn’t worry,’ I said, ‘an’ ye won’t. Ye’re 
just as safe here as ye would be in your 
mother’s arms. Ye ain’t the first one my 
man John an’ I have taken care of, an’ ye 
won’t be the last. Take another sip o’ 
that hot coffee, an’ come with me.’ 

“Well, we got her up-stairs, an’ I helped 


her undress, an’ when I untied the string 
of her petticoat an’ it fell to the floor, I 
saw what I was up against. She had the 
finest pair of silk stockings on ye ever seen 
in your life, and her skirt was lace an’ 
frills up to her knees. She said nothin’ 
an’ I said nothin’. ‘Git in,’ I said, an’ I 
turned down the cover and come out. The 
next mornin’ the boys had to get over 
to Hoboken, an’ I was up before day- 
light and back to bed again. At seven 
o’clock I went to her room and pushed in 
the door. She was gone, an’ I’ve never 
seen her since. That cuff-link’s hers. 
Take it up-stairs with ye an’ put it in the 
wash-stand drawer. [I'll lose it if I keep it 
down here, an’ she’s bound to come back 
for it some day. What time is it?” She 
turned and looked at the clock. “Twelve 
o’clock, if I’m alive! Well, then, I’m goin’ 
to bed, and you’re goin’, too. John’s got 
his key, and there’s his coffee, but he won’t 
be long now.” 

Felix sat still. Only when she had fin- 
ished busying herself about the room and 
made ready to close the place for the night, 
did he rouse himself to what was going on 
around him. He sat so still and seemed 
so absorbed that she thought he had fallen 
asleep until she became aware of a flash 
from under the overhanging brows, and 
heard him say in soft, low tones, as if speak- 
ing to himself: “It was very good of you. 
Yes, very good—of you—to do it, and—I 
suppose she never came back?”’ 

“She never did,” returned Kitty, draw- 
ing a chair away from the heat of the stoye, 
“and I’m that sorry she didn’t. I'll fix the 
lights when you’ve gone up. Good night 
to ye.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Cleary,” and, in a 
dazed way, he left the room. 

In the same dazed way he mounted the 
stairs, opened his own door, and without turn- 
ing up the gas, sank heavily into a chair, 
the link still held fast in his hand. A mo- 
ment later he sprang from his seat, stepped 
quickly to the gas-jet, turned up the light, 
and held one of the small buttons to the 
flame, as if to reassure himself of the initials; 
then its mate, to decipher the crest once 
more. Having made sure of it, he slid the 
chair nearer the small, narrow bed, stretched 
out his arms as if in mortal agony, and fell 
across its width, his face hidden in the quilt. 

For an hour he lay motionless, his mind a 
seething caldron above which writhed dis- 
torted shapes, who hid théir faces as they 
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mounted upward. When these vanished 
and a certain calm fell upon him, two figures 
detached themselves and stood out clear— 
a woman cowering on a door-step, her skirts 
befouled with the slime of the streets, and 
a priest with hand upraised, his only weapon 
the symbol of his God. 

Gradually other details drifted into the 
open. He saw himself as he had been in 
the room beneath him, hiding his face in 
sheer cowardice from Kitty, the vision 
bringing a contempt that bordered on dis- 
gust. He had believed so in his own poise 
and in his own strength. He had counted 
so upon his mental grip and unruffled nerve. 
He had boasted so of possessing all these 
qualities, and yet at the very first test he 
had utterly and hopelessly failed, and but 
for the loving trust of a simple-minded 
woman would have gone completely to 
pieces. If a shock like the one he had 
just received could disconcert him, what 
would happen when he faced the final 
issue? 

As his brain slowly cleared, still other 
details—this time forming a picture—came 
back to him. The picture was of Kitty-on 
her knees warming the woman’s feet, Mike 
and John looking on. Then there crept 
into his memory, as a plaintive note feels 
its way from out an orchestra of discord- 
ant sounds, Kitty’s tender appeal, freighted 
with the love of her warm, sympathetic 
nature, “If ye’d a-seen her, Mr. Felix, it 
would have torn ye all to pieces.” 

With a quick gathering of himself to- 
gether he rose erect, drew the old, black 
tin trunk from under the bed, took from 
its bottom tray a photograph wrapped in 
tissue-paper, looked at it long and earnestly, 
and laid it on the table beside him. In the 
gray dawn he fell asleep. 


Chapter XI 


HE MORNING brought little relief 
I to Felix. He drank his coffee in 
comparative silence, and crossed the 
street to his work with only a slight bend 
of his head toward Kitty, who was help- 
ing Mike tag some baggage. She noticed 
then how pale he was, and the wan smile 
that swept over his face as she waved her 
hand at him in answer; but was too much 
absorbed over the trunks to give the sub- 
ject any further thought. 
Masie was waiting for him in the back 
part of the shop, which, by the same old 


process of moving things around, had been 
fitted up into a sort of private office for 
Kling, who especially liked the new ar- 
rangement, because he could keep one eye 
on his books and the other on the front 
door, thus killing two birds with one stone. 
Masie loved it, because when Felix had so 
many custo.ners that he could neither talk 
nor play with her, it served her as a tem- 
porary refuge—as would a shelter until the 
rain was over—and Felix delighted in it 
because it kept Kling out of the way, the 
good-natured Dutchman having often 
spoiled a sale by what Felix called “inop- 
portune remarks at opportune moments.” 

Although Masie’s business on this par- 
ticular morning was nothing more impor- 
tant than merely saying good-by to her 
“Uncle Felix’? before she went to school, 
her wee stub of a nose had, for the past 
hour, been flattened against the glass of her 
father’s front-door, her two eager, anxious 
eyes fixed on Kitty’s sidewalk. Felix was 
over an hour late, something which had 
never happened before, and something 
which could not happen now unless he had 
either overslept himself—an unbelievable 
fact, or was ill—a calamity which could not 
be thought of for a moment. 

While a nod and a faint smile had done 
for Kitty, and a “No, I was not very well 
last night,” had sufficed for Kling, whose 
eyebrows made the inquiry—he never find- 
ing fault with O’Day for tardiness of any 
kind—the case was far different when it 
came to Masie. The little lady had to be 
coaxed into one of the easy chairs in the 
improvised office and comforted with an 
arm around her shoulder, to say nothing 
of having her hair smoothed back from her 
fair face, followed by a kiss on her white 
forehead, before her overwrought anxieties 
were allayed. 

That he was not himself was apparent 
to every one. Masie was still sure of it 
when she bade him good-by, and Kling be- 
came convinced of it long before the day 
was over. While, of course, he attended 
to his duties with his usual exactitude, it 
was with so abstracted an air that Kling, 
who had been listening from over the top 
of one of the settles to the protests of a 
customer, who was declaring that she would 
come again when there was some one willing 
to answer her questions, made immediate 
excuse to get close enough to Felix’s face 
to be sure of his sobriety, and was not com- 
pletely reassured until he heard a deep 
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sigh break from him, and knew that some 
personal sorrow was at the bottom of his 
strange deportment. 

As the afternoon wore on, he grew calmer. 
His will and determination began to reassert 
themselves. His face brightened, and his 
glance became clearer, more alert. Through 
the cloud, which on the previous night had 
seemed to be closing in upon him, blotting 
out every trail, one or two rays had now 
struggled — one, in particular, 
toward which he must bend his 
steps. 

His first move would be to 
find Carlin, the ship-chandler, 
and that very night. 

It had been some 

weeks since he had 
visited his shop. He 
had tried the 
latch several 
times, and 
would 
have re- 
peated his , 
visit had 
not a by- 
stander 
told him that Carlin was in the 
country fitting out a yacht for 
one of his customers, and would 
not be back fora month. The 
time was now up, and he would 
try again. 

And yet, as-he thought it all 












¥ For an hour Felix lay motion- 
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stranded girl anywhere in the district whom 
the priest did not know. The poor soul 
whom Kitty had picked up near the church 
might be one of his waifs who, overcome 
by fatigue or illness after leaving the 
church, had fallen on the door-step where 
the policeman had found her. 

At six o’clock he left the shop with a 
formal good night to Kling, a hasty, almost 
abrupt good-by to Masie, and without go- 

ing to Kit- 

ty’s, whose 
quiet scru- 
tiny he 
dreaded, bent 
his steps to a 
small eating- 
room in the 
basement of 
one of the 
old-time pri- 
vate houses 
on Lexington 
Avenue, 
where he 
sometimes 
took his 
meals. At seven 
o’clock he was thread- 
ing his way through 
the crowds on Third Avenue, 
searching the faces of every one 
he met. At eight o’clock, his 
impatience growing on him, he 
turned into Twenty-eighth 


over, could he seek Carlin’s fees, his mind 0 seething cal- Street and mounted the 
help and advice? He would § dron mnek Wim ore Saar short flight of steps of St. 
have asked the aid of both J j2'cn a doorstep. her skirts Barnabas. The tones of the 


Stephen and his sister, had his 


befouled with the slime of the organ, as well as the illum- 


streets, and a priest with hand 


own nightly search around the doors {)yiised. his only weapon the ined stained-glass windows, 


of the theaters yielded the results 
for which he had hoped. But now 
that search must be through the slums— 
perhaps worse. This made him hesitate— 
why, he could not tell, when he recalled the 
loyalty of the brother and sister to him and 
to his people. With his hesitation came a 
certain shamed reluctance, followed by a 
surrender. Yes, it would be best to wait a 
little—to wait, in fact, until he was abso- 
lutely convinced that the imprint of the 
footsteps which Kitty had revealed to him 
the night before would lead to the other he 
sought. Then, too, there was a possibility 
of his being mistaken. What might be 
better—and his heart gave a bound—would 
be to see Father Cruse: Murford had de- 
clared that there was not a tramp nor a 


symbol of his God 





the groups of peopie around 
the swinging doors of the 
vestibule, showed that a service was being 
held. These, however, were the only evi- 
dences that a body of people had met in- 
side to pray, both pavements outside being 
filled with hurrying throngs, as were the 
barrooms opposite, crowded with loud- 
talking men lining the bars, with here and 
there a woman at a table. 

Passing through the vestibule doors, he 
entered the church and found a seat near 
the entrance. Father Cruse, in full vest- 
ments, was officiating. He was before the 
altar at the moment, his back to the con- 
gregation, most of them working-people 
who had only their evenings free, and for 
whom these services were held—girls from 
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the department-stores, servants with an 
evening out, trainmen from the elevated, 
off duty for an hour or two; small store- 
keepers whose places closed early, with their 
wives and children beside them, all under 
the spell of the hushed interior. Some 
prayed without moving, their heads bowed; 
others kept their eyes fixed on the move- 
ments of the priest. One or two had their 
faces turned toward the choir-loft, com- 
pletely absorbed in the full, deep tones that 
rolled now and then through the responses. 

None of this impressed Felix. He had 
always regarded the Roman Catholic church 
as embodying a religion adapted only to 
the ignorant and the superstitious. Now, 
as he looked about on the rapt body of 
worshipers, he suddenly wondered if there 
were not something in its beliefs, forms, 
and ceremonies that he had hitherto missed. 

The wonder grew upon him as he studied 
the people, his eyes resting now on a 
figure of a woman on her knees before the 
small altar at his left, her half-naked baby 
flat on its back beside her; now on that of 
an unkept gray-haired man, his clothes old 
and ragged, his body bent, his lips moving 
in supplication. All at once, and for the 
first time in his life, he began to realize the 
existence of a something intangible, a some- 
thing evasive and yet omnipresent, a some- 
thing, perhaps, all-powerful, to which these 
people appealed, which swept their faces 
free of care, as a light drives out darkness, 
and sent them home rested and contented, 
with new courage in their hearts, new hope 
in their souls, their whole being refreshed. 
From his boyhood he had made his fight 
alone, and was still at it. Had they tried 
his course and failed, and disheartened in 
their failure, sought at last for higher help? 
Was any one man alive strong enough to 
make the fight of life alone? 

As he asked himself these questions, the 
personality of the priest began to exert its 
influence over him. He watched his move- 
ments, the dignity and solemnity with which 
he exercised his functions, the reverential 
tones of his voice, the adoration shown in 
his every act and gesture. And as he 
watched, there arose another question, one 
he had often debated within himself: 
Were these people about him calmed and 
rested by the magnetic personality of the big- 
chested, strong-armed man; were they aided 
by theseductions of music, incense, and color, 
including the very vestments that hungfrom 
his broad shoulders; or by a power infinitely 
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stronger, more powerful, more compelling, 
as had been shown in the case of the would- 
be murderer cowed by the sight of a sacred 
emblem? And if there were two personali- 
ties, two influences, two dominant powers, 
one of man and the other of God, which 
one had he, Felix O’Day, come here to 
invoke? 

At this mental question, the more prac- 
tical side of his nature came to the fore. 

“Neither of them,” he said firmly to him- 
self, ‘neither God nor priest.” What he 
had come for, he reasoned coldly, had noth- 
ing to do with religion or with its forms. A 
woman had been found lying on a door-step 
near this church, who might have attended 
the same evening service. If so, Father 
Cruse might have seen her—no doubt knew 
her; in fact, must have both seen and recog- 
nized her. She was the kind of woman 
whom Father Cruse always helped. The 
solution was, therefore, easy; he had only 
come to ask the priest a simple, straight- 
forward question. 

Then a sudden check arose. How was he 
to ask this simple, straightforward question, 
and to describe this woman? He had not 
dared probe Kitty for any further details 
than those she had given him. To waste 
the valuable time of Father Cruse with no 
more information than he at present pos- 
sessed would be as inconsiderate as it was 
foolish. 

With this new view of the difficulty con- 
fronting him, he reached for his hat, so as 
to be ready at the first break in the service 
to tiptoe noiselessly out. He would then 
go back to Kitty and, without exciting he 
suspicions, learn something more of the 
outward appearance of the object of het 
tender sympathy. 

As he was about to rise from the pew, 
the tones of a tiny bell were heard through 
the aisles. Instantly a deep, almost breath- 
less, silence fell upon the church. The peni- 
tents, who were on their knees beneath the 
clusters of candles lighting the side chapels, 
remained motionless; those in the seats 
bowed their heads, their foreheads resting 
on the backs of the pews. 

As he listened with lowered head, a dull, 
scuffling sound was heard near the swinging 
doors of the vestibule, as if some one were 
being roughly handled. A half-muffled cry 
was audible; then an angry voice, “She 
shan’t go in!” followed by high-pitched, 
defiant tones: ‘I shan’t go in, shan’t I? 
I'd like to see you or anybody else keep 














me out! This place is free, and so am I. 
Get out of my way. Jim hasn’t showed 
up, and I’m going to wait for him here. 
I’ve got a date.” 

She was abreast of Felix now, catching 
at the back of his pew—a girl of sixteen, 
maudlin drunk, her hat awry, her,hair in 
a frowse, her dress open at the neck. 

She steadied herself for a moment and, 
becoming conscious of Felix, who had risen, 
horror-stricken, from his seat, assailed him 
with: “jim ain’t showed up. He is all 
right, and don’t you forget it. They wanted 
to give me the grand bounce, and I got a 
date, see! They dassen’t touch me. I got 
a date, I tell you!” 

She reeled up the aisle until she reached 
the. steps of the altar. There she stood, 
swaying before the lights. Father Cruse, 
without turning, continued his ministrations 
with the same composure he would have 
maintained at a baptism had its solemnity 
been disturbed by the cry of a child. 

By this time, several women, appalled by 
the sacrilege, left their seats and moved to- 
ward her, begging, then commanding her 
to stop talking, all fearing to add to the 
noise, yet not daring to let it continue, until 
they gently but firmly pushed her through 
the door at the end of the church and so 
on into the street. 

Felix had followed every movement of 
the girl with an intensity that paralyzed 
his senses. He had looked into her blood- 
shot eyes, noted the hard lines drawn 
around the corners of her mouth, the coarse, 
painted lips, dry hair, and sunken cheeks. 
He had heard her harsh laugh and caught 
the glint of her drunken leer. 

So this was what they all came to! He 
had been a fool, deluding himself with day- 
dreams, hoping against hope. He must 
now face the hard truth with all its terrors 
and all its hideousness. 

A cold shiver swept through him. It 
was as if he had stepped on a flat stone 
covering a grave which had tilted beneath 
his feet, revealing a corpse but a few months 
buried. Had he been anywhere else he 
would have sunk to the floor—not to pray, 
but to rest his knees, which seemed giving way 
under him. His indomitable will asserted 
itself. He clutched his hat the firmer, 
knitted his brow, gritted his teeth. Some- 
thing must be done and at once. 

When service was over, he left the pew, 
made his way down the aisle, waited until 
the last of the worshipers had had their 
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final word with their priest, and with a 
respectful bend of the head in recognition, 
followed Father Cruse into the sacristy. 
“You remember me?” he said, in a hoarse, 
constrained voice, when the priest turned 
and confronted him. 

“Yes, you are Kitty Cleary’s friend—Mr. 
O’Day—and I need not tell you how glad 
I am to see you,” and he held out a cordial 
hand. 

“T have come as I promised you I would. 
Can you give me half an hour?” 

“With the greatest pleasure. My duties 
are over just as soon as I put these vest- 
ments away. But I am sorry you came 
tonight, for you have witnessed a most dis- 
tressing sight.” 

Felix threw up both hands. “Do such 
things happen often?” he asked, his voice 
breaking. 

“Everything happens here, Mr. O’Day,”’ 
replied thepriest gravely, “incredible things. 
We once found a baby a month old in the 
gallery. We baptized him, and he is now 
one of our choir-boys. But forgive me,” 
he added with a smile, “such things may 
not interest you.” He was studying his 
visitor as a doctor does a patient, trying 
to discover the seat of the disease. That 
he was not the same man he had met that 
night at Kitty’s was apparent; then he 
had been a man with a sorrow, now he 
seemed laboring under a weight too strong 
to bear. 

Felix drew back his shoulders as if to 
brace himself the better and said: “I have 
come to a full stop, and can get no further. 
Can we talk here?” 

“Yes, and with absolute privacy and 
freedom. Take this chair; I will sit beside 
you.” It was the voice of the father, con- 
fessor now, encouraging the unburdening 
of a soul. 

Felix glanced first around the simple 
room, with its quiet and seclusion, then 
stepped back and closed the sacristy door, 
saying, as he took his seat, “There is no 
need, I suppose, of locking it?” 

““Not the slightest.” 

For a moment, like a man whose strength 
had been shaken, he did not speak. His 
head was bowed and one hand pressed his 
forehead. The priest waited, saying nothing. 

“When I tell you, Father Cruse, that I 
have come to a full stop I mean what I say. 
I need a man’s help—do you understand?— 
not a priest’s—a man’s. If I have made 
no mistake you are one.” 
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The fine white fingers of the priest were 
rising and falling ever so slightly on the 
velvet arm of the chair on which his hand 
rested, a compound gesture showing that 
both his brain and his hand were at his 
listener’s service. “Go on. As priest or 
man, Mr. O’Day, I am ready.” 

Felix paused, and the priest bent his 
head in closer attention. He was accus- 
tomed to halting confessions. He was also 
ready with a prompting word if the sinner 
faltered. 

“It is about my wife.” The words 
seemed to choke him, as if the grip of a 
long-held silence had not yet quite relaxed 
its hold. 

“Not ill, I hope?” 

“No, she is not ill,” returned O’Day. 

The priest leaned forward, a startled look 
on his face. ‘You surely don’t mean she 
is dead?” 

O’Day did not answer. 

Father Cruse settled back into the depths 
of his chair. He understood now. “She 
has left you then,” he said, in a conclusive 
tone. 

“Yes—a year ago. I am here in New 
York to look for her. Last night Mrs. 
Cleary told me of a woman she picked up 
near your church some six months ago, and 
whom she took home and put to bed in the 
room which I now occupy. She left behind 
a—”’ 

He stopped and, with a baffled gesture, 
said, “No, I will begin at the beginning. 
It is the only way, by which you will un- 
derstand.” 

The priest laid his hand soothingly on 
O’Day’s wrist. “‘Take your time. I have 
nothing else to do except to listen and—aid 
you if I can.” 

“Thank you.” He paused, inhaled a 
long deep breath and said slowly and de- 
liberately: “‘ More than a year ago my wife 
went off with a man named Dalton. Later 
I learned she was here, and I came over 
to see what I could do to heip her.” 

Father Cruse raised his eyebrows in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes, just that—to help her when she 
needed help, as I knew she would need it 
sooner or later. She was not a bad woman 
when she left me, and she is not now unless 
he has made her so. She is only an easily 
persuaded woman, and when my father 
was forced into bankruptcy and we all 
suffered together, she blamed me for giving 
up what money I had in trying to straighten 


out his affairs; and then our little daughter 
died, and that so upset her mind that when 
Dalton came along she let everything go. 
That is one solution of it—the one her 
friends give out. I will tell you the truth. 
It is that I was twenty years older than she, 
that she loved me as a young girl loves an 
older man who had been brought up almost 
in her own family, for our properties adjoined. 
Then she woke up to find out that I was not 
the man she would have married had she 
been given a few more years’ time in which 
to make up her mind. 

“From her point of view, too, no doubt 
she was right about my standing by the 
governor, signing away everything I owned; 
but I could not help it. He, poor old boy, 
had had trouble enough the year he ‘died, 
and I would do just what I did all over 
again. He stuck by me when I was in 
India, and when he had a shilling he gave 
me half of it; I would rather have died my- 
self than not have helped him out.” 

Again he paused and in a strained voice 
said: ‘‘ You will forgive me, Father, if I go 
through with what I have to tell you with- 
out stopping. I can tell it better that way. 
And will you please not interrupt until I 
finish ?” 

The priest bent his head in assent. 

Felix cleared his throat and continued: 

“When the biow of her desertion came, 
it knocked the breath out of me, and I lost 
my bearings for a while. I used to sit in 
my room in the club for hours at a time, 
staring at the morning paper, never seeing 
the print. 

“You may think me foolish—perhaps I 
am-—~but through it all, my mind kept going 
back to my wife and our life together—all 
of it, from the day we were married. I re- 
called her childish nature, her fits of sudden 
temper, always ending in tears, and her 
wilfulness. Then my own responsibility 
loomed up. To let this child-wife of mine 
go to the devil would beacrime. When this 
idea became firmly set in my mind I de- 
termined to follow her, no matter where she 
had gone. 

“T had meant to go to Australia and look 
after sheep—I knew something about their 
habits—but I changed my mind when I 
overheard a conversation at my club and 
concluded that Dalton had brought her here 
—although the talk itself was only the repe- 
tition of a rumor. Since then I have found 
out that they are both here, or were some 
six months ago. 
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“You can understand, now, why I am 
living at Mrs. Cleary’s, and working in Mr. 
Kling’s store. I had but a few pounds left 
after paying my passage, and there was no 
one from whom I could borrow, even if I 
had been so disposed; so work of some kind 
was necessary. It may be just as well for 
me to tell you, too, that nobody at home 
knows where I am, and that but two persons 
in New York know meat all. One isa man 
named Carlin, who served on one of my 
father-in-law’s vessels, and the other is his 
sister Martha, who was a nurse in my wife’s 
family. 

“Dalton, so I understood, had consider- 

able money when he left, enough to last 
him some months, and up to yesterday I 
have hunted for them where I thought he 
would be sure to spend it, in the richer cafés 
and restaurants, outside the opera-houses 
and fashionable theaters—places where two 
strangers would naturally spend their even- 
ings. 
“ All these theories were upset last night 
when Mrs. Cleary gave me some details of a 
woman she had picked up. She found her, it 
seems, some months ago—last April, in fact 
—on the steps of a private house near your 
church—here on Twenty-ninth Street—took 
her home and made her spend the night there. 
In the morning she disappeared, without 
any one seeing her. Yesterday, while mov- 
ing the bureau in my room, Mrs. Cleary 
found a sleeve-link on the carpet; she 
thought it was one I had dropped. I have 
it now in my trunk. It is one of.a pair my 
wife gave me on my birthday, the year we 
were married. I missed it from my jewel 
case after she left, and thought somebody 
had stolen it. I came here tonight hoping 
against hope—it was so many months ago— 
to get some further information, either from 
you or, in your absence, from the sacristan 
or one of the congregation. Then I remem- 
bered that I had not asked Mrs. Cleary 
what the woman looked like, and I was 
about to return home when that poor girl 
staggered in, and I got a look at her face. 
I lost my hold on myself then, and—” 

He sprang to his feet and began striding 
across the room, his eyes blazing, one 
clenched fist upraised: ‘By God! Father 
Cruse, I know something of Dalton’s earlier 
life and of what he is capable. If he has 
brought my Barbara to that, I shall kill 
him the moment I set my eyes on him. To 
take a child of a woman, foolish and vain 
as she was—stupid if you will—and bring 
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her down to—oh, no!—it can’t be! It 
can’t be! I ought to be spared that!” 

He halted, lifted his arm, and buried his 
face in his sleeve, his elbow on the plaster, 
his big frame shaking. 

Father Cruse had not spoken nor had he 
moved. He was accustomed to such out- 
bursts, but it had been many years since 
he had seen so strong a man weep tears as 
bitter. Better let the storm pass—he would 
master himself the sooner. 

Minutes elapsed, and then, with a groan 
that seemed to come from the depths of 
his being, O’ Day lifted his head and brushed 
the hot tears from his eyes. Walking back, 
his head on his chest, his whole body re- 
laxed, he sank wearily again into his chair. 

“You see how it is, don’t you?” he said, 
in a choked voice. “You must forgive me. 
I’m utterly broken up. You’ve seen so 
much of this sort of thing you will under- 
stand. But I can’t go on any longer this 
way! I have got to let go—I have got to 
talk to somebody—you won’t mind, will 
you, if I pour it all out to you? I haven’t 
got anybody else who will listen. That 
dear woman with whom I live is kindness 
itself, and would do anything she could 
for me, but somehow I can not tell her 
about these things. I may be wrong about 
it—but I was born that way. You know 
black from white—you live here right in 
the midst of it—you see it every day. Mr. 
Silas Murford told me the other night at 
Kelsey’s that you knew everybody in this 
neighborhood, and so I came to you. Help 
me find my wife!” 

Father Cruse, who had been sitting 
quietly, with eyes downcast, his mind at 
work, now turned toward Felix, drew his 
chair closer, and laid his hand soothingly 
on O’Day’s knee. 

“It is unnecessary for me to tell you I 
will help you,” he answered, in his low, 
smooth voice, “that goes without saying. 
And now let us get to work systematically 
and see what can be done to find her. I 
will begin by asking you a few questions. 
What sort of a looking woman is your wife?”’ 

Felix straightened himselt in his chair, 
felt in his inside pocket, and took from it 
the colored photograph he had taken from 
his trunk the night before. This he handed 
to the priest. ‘As you see,” he said, “she 
is rather small, with fair hair—the usual Eng- 
lish type, blue eyes, and a slight figure. She 
has very beautiful teeth—very white—teeth 
you would never forget once you saw them; 
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and she has quite small ears and, although 
the picture does not show this, small hands 
and feet.” 

“And how would she dress now? This 
evidently was taken some years ago. I 
mean, what was her habit of dress? Would 
it be such as an Englishwoman would 
wear?” 

Felix pondered. “Well, when Lady 
Barbara left she had—” 

An expression of surprise on the priest’s 
face cut short the sentence. O’Day looked 
at him in a baffled way; then he recalled 
his words. 

“Oh, I see,” he exclaimed. “Perhaps it 
is but fair you should know that my wife 
is the daughter of Lord Carnovan, and that 
since my father’s death they call me Sir 
Felix. 1 have never used the title here, 
and may never use it anywhere. 1 would 
have assumed some other name when I 
arrived, except that I could not bring my- 
self to give up my own and my father’s 
—he never did anything to disgrace it. I 
am the only one who has dragged it in the 
mud. I am glad the governor didn’t know. 
Poor old boy, he had trouble enough the 
year he died! 

“T would do it all over again, although I 
did not realize how big the load was until 
settling-day came. Dalton was at the bot- 
tom of it all. He floated the company. 
There was a story going around the clubs 
that he had got me into squaring it all up, 
knowing that I would be done for, and he 
could get away with her the easier, but I 
never believed it. He has come into his 
own, if this wretched, suffering woman is 
my wife; and I will come into mine”—here 
his eyes flashed—“if he has dragged her 
down, and—” 

Father Cruse laid his quieting fingers 
this time on Felix’s wrist. “He has not 
dragged her down, Mr. O’Day. Of that 
you may be sure. A woman of her class 
doesn’t go to pieces in a year. When she 
reaches the end she will either seek work or 
she will go to one of the institutions to wait 
until she can hear from her people at home. 
I have known—” 

Felix thrust out the flat of his hand, with 
an impatient movement, as if to ward off 
the suggestion. “You don’t know her,” 
he exclaimed excitedly, “nor do you know 
her family. Her father has shut his door 
against her, and would step across her body 
if he found it on the sidewalk rather than 
recognize her. Nor would she ask him for 
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a penny, nor let him or me or any one else 
know of her misery.” 

Again the priest sat silent. He did not 
attempt to defend his theory—some better 
way of calming his visitor’s mind must be 
found. He merely said, as if entirely con- 
vinced by O’Day’s denial, ‘Oh, well, of 
course you know best about that,” and then 
added, his voice softening: ‘And now one 
word more, before we go into the details 
of our search, so that no complications may 
arise in the future. You, of course, are 
hunting for Lady Barbara to reinstate her 
as your wife if—” 

“T take her back!” 

The priest looked at him in astonishment. 
“Yes, is it not so?” 

O’Day sprang from his chair and stood 
over the priest. The suggestion had come 
as a blow. 

“T did not expect that of you, Father 
Cruse,” he returned slowly, between closed 
teeth. “I thought you were bigger—much 
bigger. Can’t you understand how a man 
may want to stand by a woman for herself, 
without dragging in his own selfishness and— 
No, I forgot—you cannot understand— 
you never held a woman in your arms— 
you do not realize her many weaknesses, 
her childishness, her whims, her helpless- 
ness. I take her back? Never! That 
chapter in my life is closed. My hunt for 
her all these months has been to save her 
from herself, and from the scoundrel who 
has ruined her. When that is done, I shall 
pick up my life as best I can, but not with 
Lady Barbara.” 

For some seconds the priest did not 
speak. Then he said gently: “Let us hope 
that so happy an ending to all your suffer- 
ings is not far off, my dear Mr. O’Day. 
And now another question before we part 
for the night, one I perhaps ought to have 
asked you before. Are you quite positive 
that Kitty’s visitor was your wife?” 

He had avoided all the comforting min- 
istrations of the priest and had reserved 
this hopeful suggestion—one he himself, 
believed in—for the last. It would help 
lift the dead weight of bitter anxiety which 
was sure to overwhelm his visitor in the 
wakeful hours of the night. 

Felix moved impatiently, like one com- 
bating a physician’s cheering words.. “It 
must have been she. Who else could have 
dropped the sleeve-link?”’ 

“Several people. Excuse me if I talk 
along different lines, but I have had a good 
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deal of experience in tracing out just such 
things as this, and I have always found it 
safest to be sure of my facts before deduc- 
ing theories. It is not at all clear to me 
that Kitty’s woman. dropped the links. 
And even if she did, the fact is no proof that 
the woman is your wife.” 

“But the links are mine. There is no 
question of it—my initials and arms are 
cut into them.” The impatience was gone, 
and a certain curiosity was manifesting 
itself. 

“Quite true, and yet you once thought 
the links were stolen. So let us presume 
for the present that they were stolen, and 
that this woman either bought them, or 
was given them, or found them.” 

Felix began pacing the floor; a gleam of 
hope had begun to illuminate the dark 
corners of his heart. The interview, too, 
had calmed him—as do all confessions. 

The priest breathed the more contentedly. 
He saw that the crisis had passed. There 
might be another outburst in the future, 
but it would not have the intensity of the 
one he had just witnessed. He waited 
until Felix was opposite his chair and then 
asked, in a low voice, ‘Well, may I not be 
right, Mr. O’Day?” 

Felix paused in his walk and gazed down 
at the priest. “I don’t know,” he an- 
swered slowly. “My head is not clear 
enough to think it out. Mrs. Cleary 
might help unravel it. She saw her and 
will remember. Shall I sound her when I 


go home—not to excite her suspicions, of 
course, but so as to find out whether her 
visitor were large or small—details like 
that?” 

“No, I will ask her, and in a way not to 
make her suspect. She will think 1 am 
hunting for one of my own people. Better 
she should not know yet what you have 
told me. I would rather wait for the time 
when this poor creature, whoever she is, 
needs a sister’s tenderness. She will get 
it there, for no finer woman lives than 
Kitty Cleary.” 

A sigh of intense relief escaped Felix. 
“And now tell me, where will you begin 
your hunt?” he asked, one of his old search- 
light glances flashing from beneath his brows. 

“Nowhere in particular. On the East 
Side, perhaps, where I have means of know- 
ing what strangers come and go. Then 
among my own people here. I shall know 
within twenty-four hours whether she has 
been in the habit of attending evening ser- 
vice—that is, within the last six months. 
A woman of the poorer class would be diffi- 
cult to locate, but there should not be the 
slightest trouble in picking out one who, less 
than a year ago, occupied your wife’s social 
position—no matter how badly she were 
dressed.” 

Felix stood musing. He had reached.the 
limit of the help he had come for. ‘And 
what can I do to assist?” 

“Nothing. Go home, and when I need 
you 1’ll send word. Good night.” 


The next instalment of Felix O’Day will appear in the February issue. 
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Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story. (Brought up to the 
truce for the Great War.) $2.00 net. 

Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist—Wallace 
Irwin. (Pictures by Strothmann.) 75¢c net. 

Mirandy—Dorothy Dix. (Twenty-one pictures 
by Kemble.) $1.00 net. 

toor Tests of Foods, Beverages and Toilet Ac- 
cessories—Harvey W. Wiley. (Did not appear in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, but the tests were made for 
this magazine.) $1.25 net. 


These books can be purchased from your bookseller. If you prefer to order direct they will be sent 
postpaid at the prices given above. Address Book Department, Goop HovUSEKEEPING 
MAGAzINnE, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
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Loitering along the path of duty to feed the flame of flattery and pander to vanities has no place in the 
program of the girl who purposes to “arrive.” It is such practises that cause many 
employers to object to women as workers 


Speaking of Promotion 


A LITTLE TALK ON THE ADVISABILITY OF MERITING ADVANCEMENT 


By Martha Keeler 


Author of ‘How Old Are You?” “Fifteen Minutes Plus,” etc. 


With a Drawing by Lester Ralph 


T this season of the year a cloud about 
A the size of a man’s hand appears on 
the horizon in the Land of Self- 
Support, gradually increasing in extent 
until it approaches the dimensions of a 
prosperous corporation’s pocketbook. And 
it’s quite as hard to get at—and infinitely 
harder to define. No name has yet been 
mentioned for it to which every one agrees. 
Some call it anxiety; to others it represents 
the triumph of hope over experience; still 
others look upon it as suspense. For 
many it wears a threatening aspect, obscur- 
ing the entire sky, and slowly settling into 


heavy masses of black fog; to many 
others it reveals itself as a soft, fleecy mist, 
an assemblage of pleasing probabilities be- 
tokening betterment. And yet the weather- 
wise, cautious about prophesying, remind 
their young associates who scrutinize the 
cloud that all signs have been known to 
fail. To skilled observers and novices 
alike the cloud is a matter of concern. 
For it veils the mystery of promotion. 
Indeed, speculation concerning the action 
which one’s employer, on reaching that 
magical mile-stone, “‘the first of the year,” 
may take in regard to salary is not always 
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limited to the season at hand. The Land 
of Self-Support harbors many varied types 
of femininity. Certain girls there are whose 
conversation perpetually bristles with allu- 
sions to remuneration past, present, and 
prospective; girls who have much to say 
about the “raise” that’s coming to them, 
but that never does arrive! These form 
the type whose efforts toward promotion 
seem to end with exercise of the vocal 
chords. Other young women complain that 
advancement is denied them because, 
undeservedly, they have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of some one in authority. The 
manager “has a grudge against them,” 
or the superintendent ‘“‘is sore.”’ 

On the other hand, there are hosts of 
intelligent, ambitious, conscientious girls 
who know that employers, superintendents, 
managers, and department-heads, far from 
conspiring to keep the novice down, rejoice 
when she displays a firm resolve to climb, 
and reach out to her a helping hand. Such 
young women are aware that in high-class 
organizations—the number of which is 
steadily increasing—the success of one is 
the success of all. For the spirit of cooper- 
ation, besides being admirable ethically, 
pays good dividends. 

Disgruntled workers persistently assert 
that golden opportunities are no longer to be 
found. Andthey’renot found by disgruntled 
folk; but earnest, optimistic seekers sooner or 
later find what they are looking for. Every 
day successful careers are started in the stock- 
rooms of department-stores, at telephone 
switchboards; on the lowest rung of every 
ladder in the Land of Self-Support. Sin- 
cere application finds its reward in business, 
just as surely as it does in the story- 
books. 

The trouble is, so many of us think more 
of the rewards than of the application. We 
say glibly that we “long for success’’; as if 
success were the prize in a game of twenty 
wishes, instead of the logical outcome of 
hard work. One young girl recently told 
me that she wanted to do “‘something out 
of the ordinary—something with a touch 
of fame to it,” and if she began right now, 
how long did I suppose it would take her to 
“make her name mean something’? Be- 
fore accomplishing even one day’s work, 
she was thinking of reward! 

In some instances, too, the day’s work is 
little more than a prolonged attempt to 
shirk. True stories of promotion are more 
thrilling than the most imaginative creations 


of novelists; yet there are many girls who 
strain their eyes in the dim light of street- 
cars, reading tales of make-believe achieve- 
ment, who, if they would, might live a true 
story of efficiency in their own business- 
hours. Employers tell me that it is well- 
nigh impossible to find workers who will take 
any interest in the establishment which 
yields them a livelihood, or assume any 


responsibility for employers’ property when’ 


it is nominally in their care. 

Certain business firms and heads of cor- 
porations even object to the presence of 
women in their offices, maintaining that 
they do not attend to business in the open 
and aboveboard manner of the usual mascu- 
line subordinate. Such employers regard 
women as mischief-makers, unwilling to take 
their chances of advancement in rightful 
competition, but seeking always to benefit by 
indirect influence, striving to gain unfair 
advantages merely because they are women. 
They say that these girls consider no one 
but themselves, and that their every-day 
association with other women’s husbands 
menaces the happiness of multitudes of 
homes. 

Hard words, these! And who shall say how 
much truth they may contain? In any clash- 
ing of the sexes it is difficult fairly to fix the 
blame. Where is the court of last appeal? 
No percentages can be figured concerning 
the great mass of women in commercial 
life; no statistics can be compiled, for no 
two cases are identical. The personal 
equation cannot be solved by generalities. 

But sometimes the girls themselves are, 
unwittingly, their own accusers. There is 
one young woman, a stenographer in an 
office with several young men, who told me 
that one of the latter—a marricd man, 
whose wife she had never met—gave her 
his photograph. Later the man’s wife 
discovered the absence of the picture, 
iearned of its whereabouts, and rose up in 
wounded protest. “She doesn’t approve 
of having girls in offices with men, and 
doesn’t like it because I am here,” said this 
stenographer. ‘Shall I give up a good 
position just for this? At New Year’s 
my salary is going to be raised.” 

I told her that she should give up, not 
necessarily her position, but certainly the 
photograph. No increase in salary, no 
promotion would be real advancement in her 
case unless she at once adopted a higher 
standard of values and a stricter code of 
conduct. How would it be possible for her 
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fittingly to discharge greater obligations 
when she was now indifferent to present 
responsibilities? 

To my mind, no married man should 
give his photograph to a woman who is 
not also a friend of his wife’s—and even 
then only with his wife’s knowledge and 
consent. Ifa married man proffers a photo- 
graph under different circumstances, a 
woman should instantly decline it. I asked 
this particular girl what would be her own 
feeling in the other woman’s place, if she 
found her husband sealing a friendship with 
some other woman with the gift of his 
photograph? I am not one of those who 
think that marriage involves ownership; 
but it does mean fair play. And since the 
presence of young women in business offices 
has become inevitable, it behooves them to 
be doubly scrupulous, lest their conduct 
bring reproach upon their sex. 

Within offices, as without, the golden 
rule applies. But irrespective of that 
standard, measuring conduct merely by 
the policy of expediency, no young woman 
who means to go far in commercial life, to 
advance steadily step by step, can afford 
to waste time gazing on the photographs of 
married men. If she is to create opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of real ability she must 
begin by doing small things well, by forming 
the habit ofindustry. Loitering along the 
path of duty to feed the flame of flattery and 
pander to vanities has no place in the 
program of the girl who purposes to “ar- 
tive.” She must keep her eyes on the inner 
vision of honor and success. 

And, in great numbers, ever increasing, 
she is doing just this. When I hear dis- 
paraging remarks concerning business girls 
I always hasten to cite the legion of self- 
supporting girls of my own acquaintance 
who not only cherish high ideals (any one 
is capable of lofty fancies on occasional fine 
days), but who make those ideals real. 
In shops, factories, and offices throughout 
the country hundreds of such young women 
are developing character and, despite all 
obstacles, achieving the difficult combina- 
tions of sweetness and strength, of efficiency 
and gentleness. And they are all the more 
womanly because they are compelled to 
vanquish difficulties, all the finer because 
their enforced acquaintance with certain 
phases of human nature which are un- 
revealed to girls sheltered at home endows 
them with a deeper understanding and 
sympathy. 
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The experience of one girl of this type, 
a girl feminine to her finger-tips, is typical 
of what earnestness and application will 
accomplish. ; 

“T came to this office at a very small 
salary,” she wrote me, “my principal duty 
being to answer the telephone. There was 
considerable spare time, and I fell into 
the habit of looking through the telephone- 
book, and memorizing the call numbers of 
the firms our concern dealt with. It wasn’t 
long before, when somebody wanted a 
telephone number, he’d just ask me, instead 
of looking it up himself. That was how I 
first began to make myself useful. 

“Then I entered an evening school and 
took up shorthand. All day long the wiggly 
little outlines kept dancing through my head. 
Every word I heard, I saw in the symbols 
of stenography. The Sunday sermons went 
into my notebook. At the office, when I 
wasn’t busy with my own small tasks, I 
took dictation from any one who would 
give ittome. That gave me a lot of prac- 
tice. Then one day when the manager’s 
secretary was away I was asked to do her 
work. After that they made a place for 
me as stenographer.” 

From here on her letter is a chronicle of 
swift promotion. Never once has she 
mentioned money to her firm. She hasn’t 
needed to. At brief intervals, as her re- 
sponsibilities increased, her salary has been 
advanced. This fact has not turned her 
head, however. She has gone steadily on 
her way, improving every opportunity to 
learn. Through the confidential position 
she now holds with the firm much inside 
information about the business comes to 
her. Not long ago, in the absence of her 
superiors, she put through an important 
deal, and the customer—an old friend of 
the senior partner—reported to him later 
that that girl was the best business man 
among them. Outsiders heard of her, 
and recently she received a flattering offer 
from her firm’s leading competitor. This 
she promptly laid before the manager, 
with the result that her salary was again 
increased, her authority augmented, and 
her working-day made shorter. But what 
pleased her most of all was this announce- 
ment from the private office: “It’s only 
fair to tell you that, if you left, it would 
take one man and a girl to do your work. 
We can’t afford to let you go.” 

In speaking of promotion faithful work 
talks most convincingly! 




























Three circular flounces of the net compose 
F r ocks for this little dancing-skirt which reaches 
the Dancer only to the ankles. The pointed bodice 


of taffeta or velvet ties in the back, 
and has long, slightly full net sleeves 

banded at the wrist. Of net and 
silk, this gown sells for $40.00. 


Frankly a full skirt, finished 
in scallops which may be 
outlined by a contrasting ma-~ 
terial; above this is a high 
girdle of the skirt material, 
topped by a blouse of net or 
chiffon. The sleeves are long 
and full, finishing in a frill 
held by a band of the mate- 
rial. Price, 


in silk and 


net, $35.00 / 
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Patterns of these 
gowns cul to your 
individual measure- 


If one would dance all the new 
steps this winter a full skirt is a 
necessity. In this dancing-model it 
has been accomplished by a plaited ments cost $3.00 for 
under-skirt over which the full iace the complete costume, 
or net tunic is dropped. The surplice and $1.50 for the waist 
bodice of the silk is finished with or skirt. Patterns of the neckwear cost 
long sleeves of the lace, and with collar 25 cents each. Measurement blanks, or 
and cuffs of fur. Of lace, or net, and names of the shops where articles may be 
silk this gown sells for $45.00. purchased will be furnished upon request. 
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E are hearing a great deal these 

days -about “American fash- 

ions.” Just exactly what do 

we mean by this term? To 
the average woman it suggests gowns de- 
signed by American dressmakers and de- 
veloped in fabrics of American manufac- 
ture. But what we actually are shown as 
American fashions are modifications of 
French designs exploited either in French, 
English, German, or American fabrics. 
And at the present time the results are not 
encouraging. 

But there is in our midst a real American 
fashion developed by the women of America 
from fabrics of American growth and manu- 
facture, and this is the fashion of wearing 
dresses made from cotton materials. 

For anything relating to clothes to be- 
come a fashion it must be adopted by 
women who are leaders in the world of 
society and fashion. . It is not the gown 
shown in the salon.of the French couturier 
which sets the fashion, but the adoption of 
this particular style by a woman of fashion. 
The idea of wearing cotton dresses is being 
adopted by women of prominence all over 
the country. Hence the right to speak of 
it as a fashion. 

The development of this fashion has 
been interesting and truly American. Be- 
fore the advent of the European war no 
one dreamed of wearing cotton dresses dur- 
ing the months of sleet and snow—except, 
perhaps, in the home. But the great war 
brought about an entirely new situation, 
and a truly alarming one for the cotton- 
growing states of the South. To export 
the raw cotton to foreign ports was out of 
the question. A new crop had just been 
garnered; what was to be done with it; 
who was to buy it? Cotton lying idle in 
warehouses yields no revenue. How could 
America be coaxed into using up the un- 
usually heavy supply of cotton on hand? 
While the men were trying to sell cotton 
by the bale the women of the South at- 
tempted the more stupendous undertaking 
of making a fashion. 

“If women all over the country could be 
influenced to wear cotton dresses the man- 
ufacturers would have to buy the cotton to 
supply the demand for materials,” they 
argued, andrightly. “We must make it the 
fashion.” Andwhynot? There is nothing 
irrational in wearing costumes made from 





Making a Fashion 






cotton fabrics during the winter months, 
nor is there any lowering of the esthetic 
viewpoint, for the cotton goods have all 
the beauty and artistic values of their 
counterparts in silk and ¢loth. . The only 
stumbling-block was custom, and fashion 
can always step over this barrier. 

The first steps toward winning the favor 
of that fickle jade were taken by the women 
of the South living in Washington. Their 
fashion show of costumes made from cotton 
fabrics proved conclusively that suits for 
the street, gowns for the house, and frocks 
for the evening could be made from cotton 
stuffs quite as successfully as from cloth 
and silk. If you doubt this fact you should 
see the good-looking street-suits which Miss 
Genevieve Clark, the daughter of the 
Speaker of the House, Miss Lucy Burleson, 
and other daughters of Cabinet officers are 
wearing. Even the wives of the foreign 
ambassadors are showing their interest by 
wearing frocks of muslin. And now, every- 
where, east and west, north and south, 
women of means and social standing are 
wearing cotton dresses, for the fashion may 
be said to have been finally launched when 
the wife of one of the foremost bankers in 
New York City appeared at the premiére 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in an 
effective gown made entirely of a cotton 
fabric and manufactured by an American 
firm on American soil. 

Perhaps you did not know that cotton 
corduroy is quite as warm and quite as 
good-looking as its sister in wool. And if 
it lacks novelty there is golf cord, an Amer- 
ican edition of Rodier’s golfine, but with 
more body and durability. Gabardine is 
another fabric which has lost nothing in 
being reproduced from cotton yarns, while 
the cotton velvet has certain claims. to 
durability that its forerunner in silk 
lacks. 

Among the thinner cotton fabrics all the 
old-time favorites, organdie, dimity, dotted 
muslin, swiss, lawn, chambray, mousseline, 
and batiste, will enjoy a revival next sum- 
mer, and in the modes of the long-ago we 
will wear full skirts frilled and ruffled, 
shirred and tucked, and completed by 
little bodices decorously finished with fichus 
and frills. In a word, the summer girl of 
1915 is going to look just as much like her 
great-ancestress of 1830 as dress and fabric 
can make her. 
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What to do with the lovely bordered cotton 
fabrics which bloom forth in the shops during the 
January snows is a puzzling question to the amateur 
dressmaker. Here is the solution in a very simple 
little frock, the circular skirt and cleverly draped 
bodice showing to excellent advantage the beauty 
of the design. 


The “simple little muslin frock” takes on a new 
significance this spring. The fashion for cotton 
fabrics has revived the interest in dimities, organdies, 
and their allies, and the prettiest and most picturesque 
of dresses can be inexpensively fashioned by using 
trimmings of the material, such as these ruchings 


and fichu. (Center figure.) 
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Pretty Stuffs for 


Combinations of the plain and figured 
materials are as well liked for cotton 
goods as for silks and cloths. In this frock 
a flowered muslin or crépe skirt, boasting 
as many ruffles as the fancy dictates, is 
combined with one of the prim little 
basques of plain crépe or taffeta buttoning 
straight down the front. 
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These gowns, in various colton fabrics, may be purchased 
for prices ranging from $15.00 to $25.00. Patterns cut to 
your individual measurements cost $3.00 for the dress and 
$1.50 for skirt or waist. Measurement blanks will be 
furnished upon request. 
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Cotton Dresses 


The American manufacturers of cotton 
goods are featuring flowered designs which 
are so decorative that little or no addi- 
tional trimming is required. A fairly 
full skirt, finished in scallops, falls 
over a plaited under-skirt of plain 
material, the same material serving as 
a girdle, collar, and cuffs. 


These gowns, in various colton fabrics, may be purchased 
for prices ranging from $15.00 to $25.00. Patterns cut to 
your individual measurements cost $3.00 for the dress and 
$1.50 for skirt or waist. Measurement blanks will be 
furnished upon request. 


Did you ever realize that tucks could be so effec- 
tive? From the deep tuck at the bottom almost to 
the waist-line they are the only trimming for this 
full, new. muslin skirt. Embroidery insertion 
through which black velvet ribbon is drawn offers 
an effective scheme of trimming for the simple little 
bodice. (Center figure.) 


The summer girl of 1915 is to be a frilly maiden. 
Ruffles of various widths will decorate her new, full 
skirts. This dotted muslin frock has four, finished 
in the old-time pinking. The bodice of the plain 
material or of silk, if you prefer, is crossed in sur- 
plice fashion in the front, and tied in a loose knot in 


the back. 
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Patterns of these gowns 
cul fo your individual 
measurements cost $3.00 for the 
dress, and $1.50 for the waist or 
skirt. Patterns of the neckwear 
cost 25 cents each. Measurement 
blanks, or names of the shops 
where the articles may be bought, 
will be furnished upon request. 
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No. 1—The herald of the high collar is ap- 
pearing in the plaited ruching which flares 
forth boldly at the back and sides of the 
throat, leaving a space in the front to be banded 
by black velvet ribbon. Cuffs of the ruching 
are also banded in the ribbon. 

No. 2—The long tunics are giving place to 
full skirts which flare forth boldly at the 
sides. A girdie embroidered in soutache is 
interrupted in the front by crossed pieces of 
the material; the vest buttons straight up to the 
throat. Made in serge with a vest of white 
pique, this gown can be purchased for $40.00. 
No. 3—In imitation of the Red Cross official 
this strip of organdie on the sleeve has been raised 
several inches above the wrist and finished by a tiny 
frill. This matches the frill on the bottom of the collar. 

No. 4—Stray bits of ostrich plumes can be made into 
one of the new shoulder capes and completed by a collar 
embroidered in soutache. 

No. 5—A youthful and useful model. The low waist- 
line is marked by a wide girdle piped in the material used 
in the front panel, collar, and cuffs. Made in serge, with 
trimmings of any desired color, this gown costs $35.00. 
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Patterns of these gowns cul to 
your individual measurements cost 
$3.00 for the dress, and $1.50 for the 
waist or skirl. Patterns of 
the neckwear cost 25 cents each. 
Measurement blanks, or names of 
the shops where articles may be 
bought, will be furnished on re- 
quest. 


The dress of yesterday be- 
comes a possibility for today in this model. There is a 

full tunic lengthened by a wide band of velvet, and shirred 
at the waist-line. A saucy pointed jacket of the velvet 
serves as a bodice, with the addition of plain sleeves of the 
material, and a white charmeuse vest and collar. Of velvet 


and broadcloth, this gown can be bought for $45.00. 


If you have a stray strip of fur you may sew it to the 
edge of your veil and by the aid of hooks and eyes fasten it 
like a collar around your throat. Or you may edge the veil 
with narrow grosgrain ribboning matching your hat in color. 


Even the collarette should have the flare at the back. This may 
be achieved by a ruching of tulle, or by taffeta or velvet. 


In the front the tunic of this afternoon frock reaches almost to the 
bottom of the skirt, but in the back, it takes on an upward curve out- 
lined in fur. In the back, also. the waist-line is lost under the Watteau 
plait, while in the front it is defined by a fur rosette which appears 
to catch the surplice draping of the bodice. Made of velvet or 
broadcloth, this gown sells for $55.00 (right figure). 
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Style for the 


Young Mother 


A Special price of 50 cents has been made for the pat- 
terns of these gowns in the stock sizes of 34- to 40-inch 
bust measurements. Prices of the gowns, ready-to-wear 

- in any.desired materials, will be furnished upon request. 


A comfortable house-gown into which the expectant mother can slip 
as quickly and as easily as into the old-fashioned Mother Hubbard has 
plaits in the front under which the gown may be enlarged at waist or bust. 
The belt may or may not be added, and the collar may be high or low. 

The wise young mother enters as much as possible into the social 
activities of her friends. For evening festivities, therefore, she requires a 
frock which is good-looking and comfortable. The full tunic of this 
gown hides the necessary alterations at the waist-line, and the long point 
tends to give height to the figure. The soft draping of the lace and revers 
conceals the figure under the bodice; tying the girdle in the front has the 
same effect. (Center figure.) 

By means of the shirring at the waist this gown may be enlarged as 
conditions demand, the fullness in the skirt aiding in the desired conceal- 
ment. Another useful arrangement is the crossed drapery of the front 
of the bodice, for this may be let out as desired. 
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This little boy's suit may be developed in 
-a cloth or in a washable material, the straps, 
outlined in buttonhole stitch, serving as the 
only trimming. 

In this pretty dress a flowered fabric has 
been combined with the plain material. A 
little of the flowered goods peeps out from 
beneath the Russian blouse, which is of the 
plain goods 1n the form of a plaited skirt; the 
remainder of the flowered fabric is used in 
the raglan sleeves. A smocked yoke finishes 
the round neck. (Figure at right.) 

As the spring season is heralded the high 
waist on little girls’ frocks vies with the long 
Russian waist. A ribbon-like belt of the 
plain fabric marks this high waist on a frock 
of striped goods, the hem, the collar, and the 
cuffs being of the plain fabric. (Lower left.) 

So charming are the dotted fabrics that no 
additional trimming is required. A little 
smocking serves the purpose of holding in the 
fulness at the waist-line. and over the 
shoulders. (Lower center figure.) 

Here a plaid material is used for the plaited 
skirt which completes the Russian waist, the 
latter being dressed up by front panel and col- 
lar and cuffs of linen edged with a plaited 
ruching.- (Lower right figure.) 
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Patterns of these dresses are furnished in 4-, 6- and 8-year sizes; the price is 10 cents each. 
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ACommon-Sense Ice-House 


By George W. Goler, M. D. 


Health Officer of Rochester, N.Y. 


N ice-house that will keep ice! 
And that is so reasonable in cost 
as to be within the means of tens 
of thousands who would put up 
ice if they only knew how to keep it into 
the summer months! Such an ice-house 
was designed some years ago by Dr. Edward 
Wheelock of Rochester, New York, and is 
now giving complete satisfaction on more 
than two hundred dairy farms around that 
city. It has, in addition, been thoroughly 
tested by the Health Department of the 
City of Rochester. From an ice-house on 
the grounds of the Municipal Hospital ice 
was taken in August that had on it half- 
frozen snow, just as it was harvested in 
midwinter. In no case has an ice-house 
constructed as hereinafter described failed 
to keep ice through the season. : 

The plan of this ice-house is very much 
like that of the Irishman’s overcoat, which 
he said would keep the cold out in winter 
and the warmth out in summer. In other 
words, non-conductivity of 
heat by the material in which 
the ice is packed is the es- 
sential feature in ice-keeping. 
The model ice-house will keep 
ice because it is so constructed 
that the sun and wind, play- 
ing over and around the ice- 
house, convert the 
outer layer of saw- 
dust in which the 
ice is packed into a 
‘dry, non-conducting 
covering. 

A house 12 x 20x 
12 feet will hold 
about seventy tons 
of ice and will carry 
it over the season 
with a loss in shrink- 
age not to exceed 
five per cent, if the 
ice, when packed, is 
not much less than ten inches thick. For 
an ice-house of these dimensions the 
lumber will cost approximately $64.74, 
nails $2.15, and spikes $1.50. A shingled 
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Don't omit this lean- 
to. It is important. 
Use it as directed 


Outline-plan of an ice-house that will 
keep ice through the season with less 
than 5 per cent of shrinkage. Choose 
the sunniest. windiest spot on your 
place, build the house and pack the ice 
as described in the article, and your ice 
will keep all through the summer 


instead of a battened roof would add 
about $2 to the cost. 

High, well-drained ground should be 
selected as the site for the ice-house. If, 
however, the only available location should 
be on wet ground, trenches for the founda- 
tion may be dug, and a drain laid. The 
space about the foundation should then be 
filled in with broken stones and sand, so 
that warm air will be prevented from travel- 
ing along the drain afd melting the ice. 
A further precaution might be added by 
protecting the outlet of the drain so as to 


- prevent entirely the circulation of air in it. 


Whatever the condition of the soil may be, 
it is imperative that sun and wind shall 
have free access to the house. The more of 
each, the better. Both have drying power, 
and the ice keeps, as will be shown, because 
a dry, non-conducting layer of sawdust is 
constantly between it and the outer atmos- 
phere. Neither this nor any other house 
will keep ice if it is shaded and protected 
from the wind. 

The foundation may be of 
brick, wood, or cement, pro- 
vided it has good drainage. 
On the foundation erect 2 x 4- 
inch joists ten inches apart. 
On the inside of the joists 
nail six-inch hemlock boards 
laid horizontally, 
with half-inch 
cracks all around 
between the boards. 
The roof should be 
half- pitched and 
may be either bat- 
tened or shingled. 
The gables should 
be left open wide 
enough to allow 
thorough circula- 
tion. If the roof 
overhangs enough 
to keep the rain 
out, the gables may be left entirely open. 
The house has no floor other than the 
soil or a layer of stones if it is desirable to 
improve the drainage. At one end of the 
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house leave an opening for putting 
in the ice. This should extend 
from the ground to the level of 
the saddle. As the ice is put 
in this opening is to be laid 
up with common hem- 
lock boards. 

At one side of 
the house build a 
lean-to approxi- 
mately 6x 8x6 feet, 
into which the sawdust 
may be thrown, to 
dry for future use. In 
the wall of the ice- 
house against which 
the lean-to is built 
leave an opening, so 
that the excess saw- 
dust may be shoveled _ |/; 
into the lean-to as the |// 
ice is removed. Not |/§ 
more than two feet of 
sawdust should be on 
top the ice at any time. 
In filling the house 
with ice this opening 
should be closed by 
boards in the same way as the opening 
where the ice is put in. This room for stor- 
ing and drying sawdust is one of the most 
important features of the model ice-house. 

When ready to harvest the ice-crop cover 
the bottom of the house with eighteen inches 
of clean litter or short shavings, similar to 
horse-bedding. Put the ice in, one layer at 
a time, taking care not to place one cake 
directly upon another; the joints must be 
broken so that they do not come opposite 
each other. The ice must be in a solid 
block, so that any tendency to melt will 




































Cross-section of one side 
of the ice-house, showing 
a side joist 

and _ roof. 


foundation, 
and boards, 
Points to be noted: the 
open gable, overhanging 
eaves, spaces 
boards forming the side 
wall, stone filling inside 
the foundation wall (op- 
tional) and foot of saw- 
dust surrounding ice. 
which is to be in a solid 
block in the center 
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have no crevice to follow. 
Leave at least twelve inches 
of space all around be- 
tween the block of ice 
and the walls of the 
ice-house. As each 
layer of ice is put 
down fill this space 
with clean, dry sawdust, tightly 
rammed in. When the house is 
filled to within a foot of the sad- 
dle or hip cover the whole mass 
of ice with two feet of sawdust. 
Do these things, and you will have 
ice on the hottest and latest day 
of summer—unless you use it up. 
Summed up, the salient points 
in the construction of the model 
ice-house are as follows: It is 
cheap. It can be built by any 
one capable of handling tools. 
If the soil is wet it must have 
a foundation, drained with loose 
stones into a blind drain. It must not 
have a drain-pipe opening into’ it, for 
then the warm air will pass up through 
the drain and melt the ice. The upper part 
of the house must be well ventilated. The 
crevices between the boards must be half 
an inch wide. The layer of sawdust between 
the ice and the walls of the ice-house must 
be at least twelve inches thick. The layer 
of sawdust next the ice will be wet, the mid- 
die layer damp, the outer layer dry. By 
ventilating the upper part of the ice-house, 
draining the lower part, and drying the 
outer layer of sawdust through half-inch 
cracks in the boards, the ice is kept from 
melting. 
Finally: do not build the ice-house in a 
sheltered place. Put it in the sun. 


between 


The Rochester Cold-Box 


HE Rochester cold-box or ice-box 

is built upon the same principle as 

the ice-house, and consists essen- 
tially of a zinc ice- and food-box contained 
inside of a larger slatted, wooden box, the 
spaces between the two boxes being packed 
with sawdust which is prevented from leak- 
ing through the cracks in the outer box by 
the use of wire fly-netting tacked on the 
inside. The total cost of a box which will 
accommodate fifty pounds of ice and, with- 
out replenishing, keep the food for five people 
cool for five days need not be more than $3.67. 





Get a zinc or galvanized-iron casing 23 
inches long, 1514 inches wide and 15 inches 
deep, with a ridge for a shelf along the sides 
at a depth of 5 inches from the top, and a 
zinc pipe 614 inches long, with a trap at the 
bottom. This tank or casing should have a 
flange at the top 4 inches wide at the ends 
and 3 inches at the front and-back. This 
flange is to be tacked down to the wooden 
sills (as shown in the drawing) with small 
tacks, the corners secured by larger ones. 
The flange prevents substances from getting 
on tothe wooden sill, and sointothe sawdust. 
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Get a packing- case of suitable size, 3 
feet x 2 feet x 2 feet or cut a larger 
one down so that there will be a clear 
space of at least 3 inches all around 
between the box.and the zinc casing 
when the latter is placed within it. Re- 
build the case so that there are at least 
three 34-inch ventilating spaces at the 
front, back, and ends, and 4 inches on 
the bottom—as shown in the plan and 
pictures. Get four 2x 2x 28 inch pieces 
for the legs. Get five pieces of wire fly- 
netting —two pieces 20x12 inches, two 
pieces 31 x12 inches, and one piece 3414 x 24 
inches. Tack four of these pieces on 
the inside of the ends 
and sides of the pack- 
ing-case. When you 
are sure that there 
is at least 3 inches 
of space all around be- 
tween the zinc and the 
wooden box nail on 
the sills and put the 
zinc box inside 
of the wood- 
en one and 
tack it to the 
sills. You will 
now have a 
zinc box nailed 
to the wood- 
en box with- 
out anything 
between them. 
Now turn the 
wooden box 
up-side down. 
You will now 





space between the 

boxes full of sawdust or fine 
shavings, using a moder- 
ate degree of force to insure 
that sufficient packing is stuffed 
around the zinc box. If 
you use too much force 
in packing the saw- 
dust or fine shavings 
the sides of the zinc 
box will bulge. When 
the spaces about the 
sides of the box are filled 
with sawdust or shavings 
put a similar quanti- 
ty of sawdust or shav- 
ings over the bottom Study this working-dia 
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Ready for use! The completed ice- 
box in which fifty pounds of ice will 
last for five days, providing sufficient 


frigidity to keep a large amount of 
be able to stuff the y Boe Pagid ete 3 one 







over it tack the remaining piece of wire net- 
ting to the sides and ends of the box. Then 
nail on the wooden slats. You must be sure 
that the slats are 34 of an inch apart on sides, 
ends, and bottom, so as to give space for 
the sawdust or shavings to dry out, for on 
this principle we must depend for prevent- 
ing heat from entering into the box, 

Make a rack of thin board for the ice to lie 
on. Be careful not to injure the trap through 





























The inner zine box. partly withdrawn, to 
show the flanges which are to be tacked 
down on all sides to the sills beneath them 


which the water flows, for 
if the trap is injured the warm 
air will pass into the cold-box 
and melt the ice. Make a 
cover, in the ordinary way, 
of 34-inch lumber. On the 
inside of it place at least sixty 
thicknesses of newspaper; 
then nail an oilcloth lining 
to the cover, and fasten it, 
with hinges, to the box. 
When the cold-box is not 
in use as a refrigerator it may 
be used as a fireless cooker. 
Place a cork in the upper part 
of the drain-pipe. Get some 
second-hand stove-lids or flat 
plates of iron or soapstone about 
the size of stove-lids, or purchase 
the iron plates used with fire- 
less cookers. These are to be 
placed on the bottom of the 
box. Then cut some pieces 
of board of the thick- 
ness of the cold-box 
casing to fit easily as a 
cover on the projection 
used. to support the 
shelf. Next fill a bag 
with excelsior so that it 
will just fill in the space 
between the shelf and the 
cover of the box. The 
cold-box may now be 
operated as a fireless 
cooker in the usual way. 
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N the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of nutrition it is necessary to 
understand what is meant by the 
phrase “a balanced ration.” In the 

building of a house it is quite customary 
to submit the plans and specifications to 
a builder or quantity engineer to determine 
the amounts of the several materials to be 
used. The owner of the proposed property 
does not want to buy a lot of material 
which will not be utilized. The builder 
does not want to be hampered in his work 
by running out of any of the materials 
which he is to use. It is, therefore, the part 
of economy, as well as of good business, 
to have all the materials collected in proper 
proportion so that nothing will be wanting, 
and when the building is completed little, 
if anything, will be left. 

The building of the body is in every sense 
comparable to the building of a house. 
Certain quantities of the various nutrients 
are required to do the work. It is highly 
desirable that these quantities be furnished 
from day to day in the proportions in which 
they can be utilized. Thus all the tissue 
of the body will be properly nourished and 
no burden of excess will be left for the 
body to dispose of. In the interest of 
economy, both in the purchase of food 
and in the utilization thereof 
for body-building and heat- 
forming, it is desirable that 
the essential elements be 
present in the proper pro- 
portion. That particular 
arrangement of the diet 
which enables it to perform 
all its functions without 
any large amount of left- 
over material is called bal- 
ancing the ration. In 
order that the ration 
may be properly bal- 
anced due attention 
must be given to the period 
of life. The growing child 
needs, according to its body- 


The Balanced Ration 


A DISCUSSION OF THE KINDS AND QUANTITIES OF FOOD REQUIRED TO KEEP THE 
BODY RUNNING SMOOTHLY 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 






A man asleep requires only 65 calories, or 
heat units, per hour 











































weight, more carefully balanced materials 
and a larger amount of them than the grown 
person; a large man needs proportionately 
a greater quantity of food than a small one; 
a man at hard labor needs a much larger 
quantity of food than the man of sedentary 
habits. All these factors must be consid- 
ered in establishing a ration. 

It is advisable to begin with the study 
of a balanced ration for a man of average 
weight, say of 1r50 pounds, engaged in 
light physical labor, or taking a sufficient 
amount of exercise to represent that labor. 
These data, properly ascertained, furnish 
a basis of computation of a balanced diet 
for those varying from the standard. 

For practical purposes it is well tocompute 
the ration upon the average condition of 
food as respects moisture. While the water 
in foods is not metabolized in any way, 
it exercises a very great influence on the 
processes of digestion, and these processes 
on the other hand produce a great quantity 
of moisture within the body by the burning 
of the fats and the carbohydrates, and, to 
a certain extent, of the proteins. 

The average man of 150 pounds engaged 
at light labor needs one and a 
half pounds of dry food per 
day. The term “dry food” 
does not mean that the 
food is to be dried, but it 
means the quantity of 
food in the day’s ration 
in addition to the water 
which it contains. In 
other words, the human 
animal at light labor 
eats one percent of his 
weight of dry food per 
day. The man at hard 
labor needs a greater 
quantity. The man who 
is entirely sedentary in 
his habits needs a less 
quantity. The relative 
amounts of the four prin- 
cipal classes of food in the 
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The man of sedentary habits “burns up” only slightly more 
fuel awake than asleep 


day’s ration of one and a half pounds are 
as follows: Mineral matters, 2 percent; 
nitrogenous matters (protein), 18.8 percent; 
fats and oils, 15 percent; carbohydrates, 
64.2 percent. Converting 24 ounces into 
quantities representing the above percent- 
ages, we have the total amounts of the 
four classes of nutrients needed in a daily 
ration expressed in ounces and grams as 
shown in the second and fourth columns 
of the following table: 





Dry Nutrients For 150-PounpD MAN Per Day 











Ounces Grams 
Total Assimi- Total Assimi- 

Class Ounces lated Grams Jated Calories 
Mineral a 4 14.2 10.8 — 
Fat 3-6 3-6 102. 102. 949 
Protein 4-5 a3 -@a7.2 Tage 458 
Starches 15.4 13.9 436.3 370.9 1484 

2891 


In the above computation are included 
both the digestible and indigestible por- 
tions of the diet. Practically 90 percent 
of the protein, 85 percent of the starches 
(carbohydrates), and 100 percent of the 
fat and oil are assimilated; that is, they 
enter the circulation and take part in the 
functions of food in the body. The residue 
remains as undissolved matter. This matter, 
however, is not without utility. While it 
serves no function as food it does serve 
a useful mechanical purpose in securing 
a proper content of the intestines to secure 
their normal functioning. 
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In regard to the mineral matters ingested, 
practically 75 percent, including common 
salt, enters the circuiation. 

It is now quite customary to judge of 
the value of a ration largely by its heat- 
forming qualities. The production of ani- 
mal heat is, of course, one of the important 
functions of food, and a sufficient amount 
of food should be eaten to supply the heat 
requirements of the body. A man in the 
following conditions of activity requires 
the number of heat units indicated below: 


Fn AAS SU aan aa as 65 calories per hour 
Awake and at rest......... 100 Bcd SS 
Engaged in light exercise... .170 
Engaged in active exercise . . 290 
Engaged in severe exercise. . 450 
Playing at football or rowing . 600 


“ 
“c “ 
“ 


“ 


Applying this rule to the typical ration 
it will be seen that the quantity of heat 
formed by the amount of food represented 
in the table would keep a man at light 
muscular exercise for ten hours, using 
1700 calories, and supply him at rest and 
asleep for fourteen hours, using 1191 calories. 

Another method of judging of a balanced 
ration is by securing the ratio of the 
protein consumed to the total amount of 
carbohydrates, plus the amount of fat, 
multiplied by 214. If the result is a small 
numeral, 4 or 5, it is said to be a narrow 
ratio. If it is a large numeral, 6 to 9, it 
is said to be a wide ratio. Determining 
the nutritive ratio of the digestible food 
in the above table, we find that the carbo- 
hydrates, 371 grams, plus the fat or oil, 
102 grams multiplied by 214, and their 





The human animal at light labor or light exercise should eat 
one percent of his weight of dry food per day 
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sum divided by the quantity of protein, 
115, gives a quotient of 5.2. The nutritive 
ratio of the typical ration above described 
is therefore 5.2, and is neither a narrow nor 
a wide ratio. For a man at hard work the 
quantity of carbohydrates and fats would 
be very much increased. In other words, 
the daily ration for a hard-working man 
should contain more fat and more carbo- 
hydrates in proportion to the amount of 
protein than the typical ration which is 
given. The nutritive ratio for a man en- 
gaged in hard or violent physical exercise 
should be a wide one, represented by 
figures extending from 6 to 8. 

In the above computation I have ad- 
hered to the common experience in regard 
to human diet. I have not considered the 
modern theories which hold that the pro- 
tein of the average diet is proportionately 
too high. If, for instance, the protein of 
the daily ration was reduced to go grams, 
the amount of heat energy in the typical 
diet would be reduced by approximately 
100 heat units. In this case, it would be 
necessary to increase the carbohydrates or 
the fats. If the increase were solely in the 
carbohydrates, it would require 24 grams 
additional. If it were wholly in the oil or 
fat it would require 1o grams additional. 
In other words, whenever the one class of 
ingredients is diminished in a ration, in 
order to secure the proper amount of heat 
the other classes of nutrients must be in- 
creased in thermal proportions. 

I have already, in previ- 
ous arti- cles in this maga- 
zine, given 
the argu- 
ments in 
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Active exercise takes a heavy toll of heat units—about 290 
calories per hour 
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The man at hard work needs 
a large quantity of car~ 
* bohydrates and fats 
—450 calories 
per hour 


favor of and against dimin- 
ishing the relative amount of 
protein foods. Excellent reasons are ad- 
duced for both contentions. By far the 
greater number of competent judges are 
opposed to the extreme reduction in protein 
advocated by Chittenden and his followers. 
At the same time there is a general feeling 
that the nutritive ratio could be widened 
(that is, the protein lowered and the car- 
bohydrates increased) from 5.2 to 6.5 with- 
out danger, and perhaps with benefit. Per- 
sonally, I am of the opinion that it would 
not be wise to diminish very greatly the 
average quantity of protein in a man’s diet, 
as it is consumed at the present time, and in 
this I believe the far greater number of in- 
vestigators and experts agree. On the 
other hand, it is undoubtedly true that in 
many instances and in many occupations, 
especially those partaking the character of 
hard labor, the proportionate amount of 
protein in the diet might be materially 
diminished with favorable results. It will 
require a much more extended study of 
the subject before it can be safely said that 
the typical diet in the table above should 
be very profoundly modified. 

In presenting this typical idea of a bal- 
anced ration I am fully aware that impor- 
tant departures therefrom are constantly 
recurring and must be regarded as normal. 
In the extensive studies of human dietaries 
made by the Department of Agriculture, 
under the direction of Professor Atwater 
and others, the ratio of protein to the car- 
bohydrates and fats, that is, the nutritive 
ratio, varied from 4 to 9.3. The widest 
ratio, 9.3, was found among negro families 
in Alabama and Virginia. The lowest 
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ratio was found in the case of a Japanese 
professor. 

I do not lay very great stress on the idea 
of securing constantly a typical balanced 
ration such as that described. A most 
important fact in connection with this 
discussion is that the human animal, when 
he has access to foods of various kinds— 
in other words, in what we would call a 
normal condition of life—naturally selects 
a ration which is so well balanced as to 
require but little amendment. The de- 
partures from a reasonably well-balanced 
ration are due not to human selection but 
to the artifices of man in denaturing natural 
food products. The human animal who 
has access to nature’s stores of foods does 
not require a trained dietitian to write a 
menu for him. Inasmuch, however, asa large 
percentage of us have access only to prepared 
foods it is well to be on our guard. Not only 
are we likely to get an excess of fat and car- 
bohydrates and a deficiency of protein, but 
also we are in greater danger of living on 
demineralized foods, and thus suffering from 
the threatening effects of mineral starvation. 

It is well to heed this additional caution 
in regard to foods, to avoid the fallacy of 
thinking that one class of foods may be 
fully substituted for another—as for in- 
stance, fats substituted for carbohydrates 
or vice versa. Theoretically such a substi- 
tution would not unbalance the ration if it 
were made according to thermal equivalents. 
In reality, however, such a substitution 
would unbalance the ration in this respect, 
that it would present to the 
digestive organs an excess of 
one or the other of these 
classes of foods, and thus 
interfere with nutrition | 
in a very sensible man- ; 
ner without interfering 
with the quantity of po- 
tential heat-energy in- 
gested. Theman whois 
possessed by a theory 
in regard to foods 
not based upon sound 
dietetic data is always in 
danger of deranging his 
ration in a manner where- 
by injury may occur. 

If he should live on fruits 
principally he would have a 
very wide nutritive ratio because he 
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of course, would furnish heat and energy 
in sufficient quantity if enough of them 
were ingested, but would not form a well- 
distributed ration. In like manner, one 
who made his diet chiefly of nuts would 
probably get a large excess of protein over 
the total amount of starches and sugars. 
In this case, however, the heat-forming 
elements of the diet would be largely fats 
instead of carbohydrates, and the char- 
acter of the ration would be greatly dis- 
turbed from that which nature intended. 
Again, if one should confine his diet chiefly 
to meats, he would certainly have a very 
narrow nutritive ratio, as the lean meats 
are chiefly protein, and the fat is rather 
incidental. There would be, in my opinion, 
sooner or later, a grave disturbance of 
nutrition if a diet composed chiefly of meat 
were too long continued. 

Nature has provided alarm-signals for 
dangers of this kind. If a man is confined 
to a diet composed largely of cured, salt 
meat, nature runs out the scurvy-signal of 
danger. If he lives almost exclusively on 
polished rice, nature’s semaphore displays 
the danger-signal of beri-beri. If his nutri- 
tion in general is low and _ insufficient, 
according to the recent reports of the 
Public Health Service, nature signals with 
pellagra as its sign of danger. 

It is now becoming a popular practise 
among a certain school of sanitarians 
to belittle the importance of pure and 
wholesome food in the diet, and to 
magnify the other elements of sanitation 
at the expense of pure food. All the 

principles of sanitation are essential, and 

there is none that is of greater 
importance than that which 
relates to a properly balanced 
ration consisting of pure 
and wholesome food 
in sufficient quantity 
to promote growth, pre- 
serve health, and guard 
against disease. It isnot 
alone the infant that 
suffers from improper 
food. It is true that the 
infant is most suscepti- 
ble, but the child and 
the adult yield sooner 
or later, and pay trib- 
ute to the evil effects 
of a poorly balanced 


wouldeat avery great excessof carbo- 7p, football player tops the list with diet or one based on 


hydrates, principally sugars. These, 


600 calories per hour 


unwholesome elements. 


The last article in this series, Economy of Nutrition, will appear in February. 
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Ingredients for a salad of alligator pear or avacado. 


P Edited ee Mrs. Rorer 







After removing the central kernel the meat bowls may 

be filled with a simple French dressing. Or the meat may be dug out of the pear, mashed into a paste, and 

served in balls on top of sliced tomatoes, or in tomato bowls, garnished with sliced or grated hard-boiled 
egg. and covered with French dressing 2 


The New Year’s Watch-Party 


WATCH-PARTY may be nicely 
carried out, even in a small house, 
providing you do not invite more 
than twelve persons, one to rep- 
resent each month. One can find at the 
stationer’s many quaint invitation cards 
for this occasion; some read thus: 
“The Old Year, Nineteen Hundred 
and Fourteen, requests the honor of 
Doctor and Mrs. David A. Smith’s 


company at the last sixty minutes of it: 
existence.” ’ 


Write the address in the lower left-hand 
corner of the card, and just above it write, 
“Reception ten-thirty.” 

Early in the afternoon arrange the room 
for the watch-party; it need not necessarily 
be a large room. Put a clock on the mantel 
or on a table in a corner or at a side of the 
room, and arrange in front of it, in semi- 
circles, twelve chairs. Close the room until 
the “watch ” 

The host and hostess should be dressed 
like little children, but over this, and to 
completely cover it, put on some very 
tattered, old and torn clothes. Both must 
wear gray wigs, and each should have a 
cane or a crutch. They must represent 
very, very old people. At ten-thirty they 
will stand to receive in the hall or drawing- 
room. The reception will soon be over, 





and there will be an hour and a half before 
the “watch,” for cards or games. At pre- 
cisely half-past eleven the host and hostess 
will lead the way to the watch-room, open 
the door, and with the guests be seated in 
front of the clock. 

Amaid, ora friend, will hand to each acard 
or a slip of paper, and a pencil; the cards 
will be numbered from one to twelve. The 
host will ask each guest to write his New 
Year’s resolutions, which must be done 
quickly and quietly, without a word spoken. 
In ten minutes the host will get up very 
slowly and read his resolution; the hostess, 
number two, will read hers next, then 
each one in order, according to their num- 
bers, will do the same. The last reso- 
lution should be finished at five minutes of 
twelve. All must now bow their heads and 
sit quietly until the hour of midnight 
strikes; then the host and hostess will arise, 
solemnly bid their friends adieu and leave 
the room, leaning on their crutches or canes; 
the door will be closed after them. They 
will quickly take off the old clothes and 
return to the room as children, each carrying 
a banner marked “Nineteen Hundred and 
Fifteen.” Greetings over, the whole party 
will repair to the dining-room, where refresh- 
ments will be served. 

Place-cards from one to twelve, will corre- 
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spond to the numberson the resolution cards. 
Let the favors represent the seasons or 
months. For January, a beautiful crystal 
penholder, the crystal to imitate an icicle. 


For February, either a 
box or a basket, heart- 
shaped, filled with bon- 
bons, for Saint Valentine’s 
Day. For March, a little 
pot of shamrock; if this is 
not obtainable, a bonbon 
box in the form of a high 
black hat, with a green 
band and a clay pipe 
stuck in it. If March 
happens to be a man, an 
Irish pipe is a nice souve- 
nir. For April, a little 
bisque figure holding an 
umbrella. For May, a 
huge bunch of wild flow- 
ers—artificial, if you can 
not get fresh ones. For 
June, a little bride and 
groom standing on an ob- 
long or square bonbon 
box. For July, either the 
Liberty Bell or a pretty 
little silk flag. For Aug- 
ust, a little tepee or tent, 


partly open, and nicely furnished with 


miniature camp utensils. 


small figure of a boy or girl carrying a 





Three Meals a. Day 


JANUARY 


Consommé Bread Sticks 
Celery Olives 


FEBRUARY 
Oyster Patties 
MARCH 


Baked Potatoes (pass_ butter, 
Tabasco, and salt) 


APRIL 
Spring Lamb Green Peas 
MAY 
Asparagus Sauce Hollandaise 
JUNE 
Dandelions (canned) with Bacon 
JULY AND AUGUST 


Ice-cream and Strawberries 
(canned or hothouse) 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


Preserved Peaches and Cream 
Sponge-Cake 


) 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


Cheese Toasted Crackers 
Coffee 


bundle of books, or a satchel of books 
over the shoulder. October, an imitation 
pumpkin holding a tiny candle, which 
should be lighted before the guests are 


seated. For November, 
a little bonbon box in the 
shape of a roasted turkey. 
December, Kriss Kringle, 
loaded with toys, standing 
on a small square box. 
The boxes should be filled 
with bonbons. 

Serve the supper in six 
or twelve courses, carry- 
ing out the scheme of the 
months. A menu is given 
on this page. 

Cover the table with a 
spotlessly white cloth. In 
the center place an em- 
broidered round or square, 
and on top of this a table- 
mirror and a low fern- 
dish filled with ground- 
pine and ferns. Polish 
twelve flat red apples, 
and cut from the stem 
end a place sufficiently 
large to hold a red can- 
dle; place an apple on a 


tiny scarlet paper mat at each place, and 


September, a_ light the candles just before the supper. 


Maintain a pretty color scheme throughout. 





Grape Sago—Wash a half-cupful of sago, cover with a _— transparent. Turn into small glass stem-dishes, and stand 
cupful of water, and stand aside overnight. Add a half- aside until cold: This may be served plain, or may have a 


pint of grape juice and a half-cupful of sugar. and stir in 
a double boiler until the sago is thoroughly cooked and 


slightly sweetened grape-juice sauce poured over it. It 
makes an attractive dish when decorated with grapes 
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eggs are very costly, it frequently 

becomes necessary to do entirely 
without them Eggs are not necessary in 
the winter, for we then need more fatty 
food than they contain. Suet-puddings, 
batter-puddings without eggs, and even 
pies, may take the place 
of egg desserts. Each 
season brings special 
food suited to our 
best usage. 
Buttermilk, 
with flour 
made light 
by a little: 
baking-soda, 
makes a short, 
wholesome gem 
or muffin; 
one egg makes 
them better, but 
they are exceed- 
ingly good with- 
out. Buttermilk 
scones, griddle- 
cakes, or plain 
muffins in muffin- 
rings, baked on a 


]) es « the winter months, when 


twice as large as an egg, and drop on the floured board. When all is 
shaped roll into cakes about a third of an inch thick. Lay these on a 
warm griddle on the back of the stove. where there is not much heat. oven. 


Buttermilk 


Gems or Muf- When they have risen a little draw the griddle forward and cook slowly, 

turning often to keep the flat shape; allow about 20 minutes to rise. and > 
fins 15 to bake, When cold split apart, toast, and butter them, and serve hot Bachelor’s But- 
Adda teaspoon- tons 


ful of soda dissolved in a teaspoonful of 
water to a pint of thick, sour buttermilk, 
stir in quickly sufficient flour to make a 
batter that will drop from the spoon. 
Grease gem-pans or muffin-rings, fill them 
partly full with this mixture, and bake 
quickly in a hot oven. If the batter is thin 
enough to pour it may be baked on the 
griddle. 


Buttermilk Biscuits 


Sift one quart of flour with a level tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda and a 
half-teaspoonful of salt; rub into it a table- 
spoonful of shortening. Grease a shallow 
baking-pan, and see that the oven is hot. 
Add to the flour-mixture one pint of thick 
sour milk or buttermilk; knead quickly, 
using sufficient flour to prevent sticking. 


Quick Breads Without Eggs 











English Muffins—Dissolve a third of a yeast cake in one-third cupful of 
cold water. Add it and a teaspoonful of salt to one-and-a-half cupfuls of 
warm water, and gradually stir into this one quart of flour. Beat the dough 
thoroughly, cover, and let rise in a warm place until spongy (about 5 


griddle, are good. hours). Sprinkle a bread-board with flour, shape the dough into balls served aS soon aS 










Roll it out, cut it into biscuits, put it in 
a baking-pan, and bake twenty minutes. 




















Sweet-Potato Pone 


Pare and grate sufficient sweet potatoes 
to make one pint, add one cupful of sweet 
milk, a teaspoonful of ginger, two level | 
tablespoonfuls of butter, melted, : 
and two tablespoonfuls of : 
sugar; beat thoroughly. 
Sift two level tea- 
spoonfuls of bak- | 

ing-powder 

with one-and- 
a-half cupfuls 
of flour; add 
this to the 
pone, beat a | 
minute, turn into 
a buttered bak- 
ing-dish, and | 
bake in a mod- 
erate oven three- 
quarters of an 
hour. Serve in 
the dish in which 
it is baked. This i 
is a spoon-bread, 
and should be { 


taken from the 


To a pint of flour add two level teaspoon- i 
fuls baking-powder and a half-teaSpoonful 1 
salt; mix; rub in two tablespoonfuls shorten- 
ing; add two tablespoonfuls sugar, and milk 
to just moisten. Roll into small pieces, 
brush with milk, dust with sugar, and bake 
in a quick oven 25 minutes. 


Quick Cinnamon Bun 


Sift a quart of flour into four teaspoon- 
fuls baking-powder and a half-teaspoonful 
salt; rub in two tablespoonfuls shortening; 
add milk to just moisten. Mix, roll into a 
sheet, spread with butter, dust thickly with 
sugar, lightly with cinnamon, and sprinkle 
with dry, clean currants. Make into a roll, 
cut into two-inch lengths, stand these, cut- 
side up, in greased pan, and bake in moder- 
ate oven about 40 minutes. Serve warm. 
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Menus to 


FRIDAY, January Ist 


‘ BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 
Wheat Cereal Cream 
Fried Smelts Rice Gems 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Fried Oysters Cole Slaw 
Brown Bread Coffee 


Sliced Oranges 
DINNER 


Cream-of-Celery Soup 
Baked Rock (Turkish way) 
Plain Potatoes 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Pumpkin Pie Cheese 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, January 2d 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Wheat Cereal Cream 
Broiled Bacon Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCH 


Macaroni Croquettes 
Tomato Sauce 
Milk Biscuits Tea 
Steamed Figs Sponge Cake 
DINNER 


Vegetable Soup 
Brown Fricassee of Chicken 


Dumplings 
soiled Rice Stewed Celery 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Orange Cream 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, January 3d 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Frizzled Beef Fried Corn Mush 
Whole-Wheat Bread Coffee 
DINNER 


Calf's-Head Soup 
Roast Beef Mashed Potatoes 
Browned Parsnips 
Endive Salad 


Wafers Club-house Cheese 
Rice Pudding 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Calf's Head Sauce Vinaigrette 
Celery 
Brown Bread Coffee 


Preserved Peaches Sponge Cake 
MONDAY, January 4th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Oatmeal _ Cream 


ges 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 


Thin Cold Beef Tomato Catsup 
Baked Apples Hot Sauce 
Cocoa Wafers 


DINNER 


Carrot Soup 
Broiled English Chops 
Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Okra 
Celery Salad 
Wafers Club-house Cheese 


Start the New Year 


TUESDAY, January 5th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked Aupiee 
Broiled Salt Mackerel 
ried Mush 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Boudins Sauce Supréme 
Milk Biscuits Tea 
Fruit 
DINNER 


3 Macaroni eng Y 
Stuffed Shoulder of Mutton 
Brown Sauce 
Rice Croquettes Spinach 
Boiled Onions 
Endive Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Chocolate Blanc-mange 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, January 6th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Wheat Cereal Cream 
Thin Broiled Ham Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Panned Oysters 
Brown Bread Coffee 
Stewed Dates 


DINNER 


’ 
Cream-of-Tomato Soup 
Roast Duck Walnut Stuffing 
Stewed Turnips Celery 
Cheese Soufflé 
bet Sponge 
offee 


THURSDAY, January 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Broiled Bacon 
Coffee 
Whole-Wheat Cakes Syrup 


LUNCH 


Duck in Brown Sauce in Chafing- 
Dish 
Milk Biscuits _ Tea 
Sweet Omelet 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Onion Soup 
Broiled Sirloin Steak 
Sauce Bearnaise 
Pan-browned Sweet Potatoes 
Stewed Cabbage 
site os of Celery 

heese Straws 
Apple Sn Snow 


FRIDAY, January 8th 


BREAKFAST 
2 


uit 
Wheat Cereal Milk 
Broiled Salt Salmon Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Scalloped Oysters Milk Biscuits 
Sliced Oranges 


DINNER 


Oyster Sow 
Bean Croquettes ream Sauce 
lain Potatoes 
Endive Salad 
Saratoga Pudding 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, January 9th 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Eggs 
Corn Waffles Coffee 


LUNCH 


Goulash Tomato Sauce 
Celery Salad 
Cinnamon Bun Coffee 


DINNER 


English Beef-Soup 
Panned Chicken Cream Sauce 
Peas Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Endive Salad 
, Wafers Cheese 

Cottage Pudding 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, January 10th 


BREAKFAST 


1 Grapefruit 
Cereal Cream 
Beauregard Eggs Toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Clear Soup 
Boiled Leg of Mutton 
Caper Sauce 
Boiled Rice Wye alloped Tomatoes 
Endive Salad 


Wafers Cheese 
Charlotte Russe 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Oysters in Chafing-Dish 
Whole-Wheat Bread 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Wafers Steamed Figs 


MONDAY, January 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Oatmeal Cream 
Frizzled Beef Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Barbecued Mutton in Chafing- 
Dish 
Thin Bread Tea 
Celery Fruit 
DINNER 


Barley Broth 
Broiled Steak Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Cabbage Kale 
Pop-Overs Foamy Sauce 


TUESDAY, January 12th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Soft Eggs Thin Ham 
Corn Muffins Coffee 
LUNCH 


Ovsters and Macaroni, Scalloped 
‘Whole-Wheat Milk Biscuits 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Turnip Soup 
Fricandeau of Beef rown Sauce 
Browned Sweet yi mae 
Stewed Carrots Spinach 
Queen acme Liquid Sauce 
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Table Hints for January 


goods in the: bills of fare for this 

month. Strive to use winter vegeta- 

bles, if possible, and change the meth- 
ods of cooking in order to give variety. 
Cod, haddock, lake halibut, chicken halibut, 
striped bass, eels, Columbia-river salmon, 
smelts, terrapin, green turtle, scallops, and 
oysters are all in good condition. Mutton 
is still in its prime, as well as beef; the first 
is considered more digestible, the latter 
more nutritious. During this month, how- 
ever, mutton is excellent. In buying a leg 
of mutton, see that it weighs about eight 
pounds, when cut short; small mutton, 
carelessly dressed, is always bad. If the 
family is not large of course you will have 
left-over mutton, but some of the most 
delicate entrées are made from cold cooked 


| HAVE purposely avoided most canned 


, mutton; klopps, boudins, cecils, bobotee, 


pilau, and mock-venison are all exceedingly 
good. When a shoulder is cut Philadel- 
phia or Boston fashion it makes a pretty 
mock-duck, or when cut New York fashion 
it may be boned and stuffed with nuts. 
The surplus fat from mutton should be 
clarified and put aside for frying purposes; 
three or four ounces added to each pound of 
oil or lard gives fried articles a dry, crisp crust. 

Rabbit is good until February, and can 
be made into many nice and economical 
dishes to use in the place of chicken. 

Veal is out of season, and as far as its 
digestibility is concerned there. would be 
no harm for it to be out of season all the 
time; although veal broth and stewed veal 
are frequently used for the sick. 

The uneducated housewife, one who has 
not studied the true cost of living, knows 
nothing to buy but steaks, chops, and 
roasts, while her next-door neighbor, edu- 
cated in cooking-lore, will make the best 
of entrées from the so-called inferior cuts. 

Salads during this month may be quite 
varied. Celery, endive, chicory, hard 
cabbage, savoy, and early cress are in the 
market. Jerusalem artichokes are good. Sal- 
sify, carrots, parsnips, and turnips are still 
solid. Potatoes, both sweet and white, are in 
good condition, and with rice and hominy 
give us the necessary starchy vegetables. 


Boudins a la Reine 


_ Put one tablespoonful of butter in a fry- 
ing-pan to melt; add to it two tablespoon- 


fuls of dried bread-crums and a half-cupful 
of stock or boiling water; stir until it boils. 
Take from the fire, and add one pint of 
cold cooked chicken, chopped fine, a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, quarter of a 
nutmeg, grated, salt, and pepper, and then 
two eggs slightly beaten. Mix thoroughly. 
Now fill tea- or custard-cups two-thirds 
full with this mixture, stand them in a 
baking-pan half-filled with boiling water, 
and bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. When done turn out care- 
fully on a heated dish, and pour a 
cream sauce around. Remains of cold 
roast or boiled turkey may be used in 
the same way. 


Baked Rock, Turkish Fashion 


Purchase the desired weight, keeping 
the fish whole, head and tail on. After 
the scales are removed make a slight open- 
ing under the mouth of the fish, and take 
out the intestines. Wash and wipe the fish 
quickly. Put a half-cupful of bread-crums, 
a dozen chopped mushrooms, twenty-four 
blanched and chopped almonds, and six 
cloves of garlic through the meat-chopper; 
add a teaspoonful of salt; stuff this into the 
fish, sew up the slit, put the fish in a bak- 
ing-pan on a layer of sliced onions and 
carrots, dust it with salt and pepper, brush 
it with melted butter, dust it thickly with 
flour, and then bake it three-quarters of an 
hour in a moderately quick oven. Lift the 
fish carefully to a heated platter. Add a 
half-pint of water to the pan in which it 
was baked and add two level tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour; rub together. . Add 
a teaspoonful of browning or kitchen-bou- 
quet; stir until boiling; add twenty-four 
chopped mushrooms and a palatable season- 
ing of salt and pepper; turn at once into the 
sauce boat. 


Scalloped Okra 


Open a can of okra; put a layer in the 
bottom of a baking-dish, then a layer of 
the thick part of canned tomatoes, a sprink- 
ling of chopped onions, salt, and pepper, 
and then bread-crums; then again okra, 
and so continue to fill the baking-dish 
until you have the desired quantity, 
having the last layer of bread-crums; 
put here and there bits of butter, and 
bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. 
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The Seville Orange 


By Riley M. Fletcher-Berry 


CIENTIFICALLY the Seville is 
classed as one of the three principal 
varieties of the orange, the others 
being the sweet and the bergamot. 

The Seville is properly Citrus aurantium 
bigaradia, the variety, sometimes, however, 
being given as “amara.” It is a rough- 
coated fruit of average rounded type and 
size, with extremely tart, aromatic juice 
and pulp, a white membrane, and a deep, 
orange-hued rind which possesses a bitter 
principle. The bittersweet orange—which 
by popular misconception is frequently 
confused with the Seville—pomologists 
consider but a variety of the parent Seville; 
that is, while the bittersweet is a Seville, 
the Seville proper is not a bittersweet. 
Comparison proves the difference, the 
parent Seville having an extremely acid 
juice and pulp, its bitterness being in rind 
and membrane only, while the bittersweet’s 
juice and pulp are both bitter and sweet; 
not tart, like the parent Seville, but possess- 
ing a.mild acid which renders it pleasant 
eating uncooked; and this latter the Se- 
ville ordinarily is not, except in salads, 
ices, etc. In Great Britain the two types 
are differentiated as “‘Sevilles” and “ Bit- 
ters.” In Florida, where the Seville is com- 
monly called the “wild,” or “sour” orange, 
and the bittersweet is readily recognized as 
a distinct variety, the danger of confusion 
is merely shifted as there is, unfortunately, 
a name-child of the old Spanish aristocrat 
called the ‘“‘sweet Seville.” But this is not 
a Seville, although, superficially, the tree 
and blossom of the true Seville resemble 
those of any sweet orange. 

A few Floridians have made much of their 
“Native” Seville, but, because as a rule 
Floridians have not recognized its value 
and its romantic origin, foreigners resident 
in America have generally asked for it in 
vain. However, European travel and stray 
Seville orange-marmalade recipes have be- 
gun to force Americans, also, to demand it, 
for no merely tart, ordinary orange can 
possibly take its place. Not only for mar- 
malade but for hot or iced drinks the Se- 
ville’s juice is infinitely to be preferred to 
lemon-juice because of its aromatic flavor. 
And though the original wild groves of it 
have practically disappeared, individual 
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trees stiil exist in sufficient numbers to afford 
a considerable supply; it is grown in quan- 
tity for nursery use, since ‘sour stock” is 
considered better for budding than sweet- 
orange stock; and California has planted 
many Florida Seville seeds for the same 
purpose. American housewives, having 
learned the value and history of this orange, 
will undoubtedly *place the aristocratic Se- 
ville in the honored niche in which it belongs. 


Florida Seville Marmalade 


The famous Scotch marmalade of Great 
Britain, made from Spanish Seville oranges, 
may be made equally well from American 
Sevilles. Remove the rind in quarters; 
soak it in brine overnight; the next morn- 
ing drain, cover with fresh water, and bring 
to the boiling-point. If the rind is pre- 
ferred less bitter drain and boil again in 
fresh water till tender; otherwise continue 
boiling in the same water till tender. Drain, 
cool, and cut fine. In a separate vessel 
have the sliced pulp (with its juice); add 
this to the tender peel; cook till clear; 
weigh; add the same weight of sugar, and 
cook until jellied (about fifteen minutes). 


Florida Seville Salad 


The Florida Seville orange makes an 
excellent salad. Peel, and remove the 
membrane; shred, and mix with equal 
measure of a combination of cubed cucum- 
bers or other vegetables and fine-cut celery. 
Place on sorrel or cress; sprinkle with a tea- 
spoonful each of minced chives and chervil 
(or parsley) or mint, and fine-cut blanched 
chestnuts; and serve with any preferred 
salad-dressing. 


Tangerine and Seville Marmalade 


Weigh two each of Seville and sweet 
oranges and twelve tangerines. Place them 
whole in a kettle of cold water; bring to the 
boiling-point and cook till readily pierced 
by stiff straw, then quarter each fruit and 
remove the seeds and peel. Boil the seeds 
in three-fourths of a pint of water for five 
minutes, then strain off the liquor. Cut 
the peel into fine shreds, and break the 
pulp into bits. Place in a preserving-kettle 
sugar equal to twice the weight of the fruit; 
add the seed-liquor, with the juice of two 
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limes or lemons, and boil to a thick syrup. 
Add the cut rind and pulp, and boil about 
thirty minutes, till it jellies. 


Scotch or Seville Marmalade with Honey 


Allow for each quart of Sevilles, cut fine 
including their juice, two pounds of yellow, 
strained honey. Cook until as thick as desired. 


Seville-Orange ‘‘Bread”’ 


Boil whole Seville oranges in several 
waters until their bitterness is gone; then 
remove the pulp and juice. Grind the 
rinds into a fine paste; pour in an equal 
weight of powdered sugar, and mix smooth. 
Spread on a platter and place in the sun 
or in a slow oven to dry. When half-dry 
cut into small rounds, and turn them over. 
When dry keep in a jar or tin box between 
layers of sugar and white paper. 


Scotch or Seville Marmalade No. 2 


Allow the juice of two sweet oranges to 
every pound of Sevilles and the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon for every four 
pounds of oranges. Pare thin and cut the 
peelinto fine strips. Then cut into quarters; 
remove the seeds and put the oranges in the 
preserving-kettle with only enough water 
to cover the fruit. Squeeze with the hand 
until the fruit gets too hot; then press 
with a wooden spoon through a sieve. Add 
the chipped rind and as much sugar as 
there is fruit; cook till clear and tender. 
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English Seville Marmalade 


All Sevilles may be used, or half Seville 
and half sweet-oranges or six Sevilles, with 
from two to four sweet oranges and two 
lemons. Core, unpeeled; slice very thin; 
add one quart of water to each pound of 
fruit, and let it stand overnight, then boil 
slowly till tender, and set aside overnight 
again. Weigh; for each pound add a 
pound of sugar, and boil till it jellies. Seal 
while hot. 


Seville-Orange Sauce 


Brown two tablespoonfuls of butter; add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, with a dash of 
cayenne pepper, and a_half-teaspoonful 
of salt, and stir till ‘blended and browned. 
Mix in gradually one-and-a-half cupfuls of 
bouillon or brown stock, and at serving- 
time, the juice of a Seville orange. 


Preserve of Seville Orange and 
Citron-Melon 


Peel and cut into quarters a citron-melon, 
and place it in salt-water overnight. In 
the morning drain it and place it in fresh 
water. Meantime peel and quarter from 
two to six Seville oranges, and add them to 
a syrup made with three pounds of sugar 
and a quart of water. Add also a little 
vanilla, a pinch of anise-seeds, and the 
drained cubed citron. Cook slowly, until 
the fruit is clear and tender. Serve with 
crackers and cheese. 


A Favorite Recipe—Baked Ham 


By Martha McCulloch Williams 


N old ham is best, but any thoroughly 
A smoked, sound ham will do. Scrape 
it all over with a blunt-edged knife, 

then sprinkle well with a good washing- 
powder, and scrub in tepid water with a 
coarse, clean cloth. Wring the cloth dry and 
wipe the ham, then rinse it in clear cold 
water, and put it tosoak overnight. The next 
morning scrape it afresh if any superfluous 
matter has been loosened, rinse, and put it, 
skin side down, to cook in cold water, having 
a rack or plate in the bottom of the boiler 
to prevent scorching. Bring the ham toa 
brisk boil, then throw in a pint of cold water, 
and let it stand two or three minutes; skim 
off the scum, then throw into the pot a 
dozen whole cloves, as many allspice and 





black peppercorns, a small pod of fed pep- 
per, slit lengthwise, and a blade of mace. 
Watch closely, and when boiling begins 
lesson the heat so that there will be bare 
simmering. The water must stand two 
inches above the meat—fill the boiler up as 
it wastes away. Keep on the lid, but 
loosely, and let the ham simmer until it is 
very tender—the time depends upon the 
weight, age, and hardness of the ham; when 
the haunch-bone shows a little through the 
meat the ham is likely to be done. Let it 
cool in the water in which it was boiled, 
take it out, drain well, and trim off the rusty 
fat from the edges, and a little of the smoke- 
darkened flesh underneath. (The hock had 
better be sawed off before boiling, but if 
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that has not been done, work loose the pro- 
jecting bones, and cut to a neat end.) Skin 
carefully; then stick all over the fat portion 
whole cloves in a lozenge pattern, after 
which dust thickly with black pepper and 
paprika, sprinkle lightly with soft sugar, and 
fit the ham into a deep agate or earthenware 
vessel. Pour in sound claret or sweet cider, 
and let it soak six hours. Then put on a 
low rack in an agate pan, pour the soaking 
liquor around, and bake very slowly from 
one to two hours according to size. Baste 
with the liquor in the pan two or three 
times each half-hour; as the liquér evapo- 
rates add either cold water or more wine or 
cider. If the ham is very fat cool the pan 
after taking it up, and remove most of the 
grease on top; then add a dash of boiling 
water, a light seasoning of herbs, and ten 
drops of onion-juice; cook for three minutes, 


A Cotton 


Luncheon 


stirring constantly, and then pour into your 
gravy-boat. Pass with the ham; else use 
to savor-stews and minces. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to add that 
in judging a ham, dry, black-green mold 
upon the flesh-side is ranked by epicures 
the hall-mark of excellence. Fat should be 
white and firm, lean a clear red, but not too 
red—ultra-redness shows excess of salt- 
peter in the curing. It is a waste of energy 
to try rubbing away the rusty color from 
the edges—it is the sign-manual of curing- 
smoke, hence highly desirable. 

To approximate, fairly, the famous French 
concoction, jambon au Madere, you should 
pour the boiling water off the ham while it is 
still hot, after the ham is done, then let it sim- 
mer for an hour in enough of either claret or 
cider to float it, turning the ham over from 
time to time and letting it cool in the liquor. 


Luncheon 


By Gabrielle Rosiere 


and the bit of fairyland it may bring 

to the hostess who seeks a new and 
charming luncheon for her guests. The 
good cause of cotton will be seized upon 
with glee for such a luncheon, as the colors 
of the cotton plant and its fruit are most 
effective. Moreover, only a little ingenuity 
is needed to enlarge or adapt the sugges- 
tions here given to make a cotton luncheon 
possible to hostesses in whatever section 
of the country they may live. It may be 
remembered that the cotton blossom is a 
pale primrose pink, shading to a deep crim- 
son, while the boll, which appears just after 
the blossom has fallen, is a clear dark 
brown. The full-grown cotton plant, with 
its bursting freight of fluffy white cotton, 
offers the basis of a perfect color scheme. 
A brown-and-white printed table-cloth 
is used for this luncheon-table, but a plain 
white cloth would be equally acceptable. 
(Do not attempt to use the more common 
blue-and-white combination, and thus spoil 
your color scheme.) The centerpiece is a 
miniature cotton: plantation with a wintry 
yard of cotton snow and dusky inhabitants 
of the tiny log-cabin. When the toy-shop 
can not conveniently supply these, alter- 
native decorations are suggested. A glossy 
brown basket may be filled with fluffy cot- 


Gian ho! for the sunny land of cotton, 





ton, together with sprays of the cotton 
flowers made from crépe-paper. These 
cotton flowers, by the way, belong to the 
hollyhock family and with their simple 
petals are easily made. Cut them in vari- 
ous sizes, using the outlines given for the 
leaf, and the five petals for each flower. 
(A pattern of leaf and petal will be sent 
upon request; enclose a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope.) Pull the petals in length- 
wise ridges, then draw them together at the 
base into a green cup with a brown stem, or 
a green stem and leaves. Use colors shad- 
ing from palest pink to deep crimson, but 
be especially careful that all the colors are 
of the same general tone. The cotton bas- 
kets or sacks to be used at each cover may 
be copied in raffia, willow, or paper, or they 
may be made from pastry. Brown canvas 
would be ideal for the tiny sacks or bales 
that are used as souvenirs for the guests. 
The baskets may be purchased or may be 
made from stout brown paper, cut in strips 
and woven into shape. Fill them with cot- 
ton, and from the center of each have a 
tiny china pickaninny head, just emerging. 
The candy-case spools wound with colored 
silk may be purchased at any of the large 
candy stores, or stores that have a favor 
department. To use them for the cotton 
luncheon wind over the silk with cotton 
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thread and fill 
the boxes with 
candies, white, pink, 
and brown mints. The 
dolls may be either purchased 
or made. Use the bisque or china 
dolls with painted hair, dressing them 
in white cotton buttonholed 
on all the edges with pink 
worsted. A pin-cushion ball 
may form the base of the 
china doll if utility is 
desired. 
A menu is sug- 
gested that uses 
the succulent 
Southern 
dishes, but only 
those available 
to practically all 
hostesses have been 
selected: 
Chicken Gumbo Soup Sandwiches 
Virginia Baked Ham* 
Mango Pickles Stuffed Potatoes 
Salad in Brown-Bread Cases 
Cheese Balls 
Sweet Potato Pie 
Cotton Bonbons 


Relishes 
Black Coffee 


Serve the mango pickles with the ham, 
not only because they taste good together, 
but because there is an added touch of 
appropriateness in that they closely resem- 
ble the unopened cotton bolls. Scrub and 
bake the potatoes. Cut them in two cross- 
wise, and rice the contents into a double 
boiler, with hot water beneath. Cut the 
cases into sharp points and place on the 
serving-dish. Add milk and butter, or 


*See Mrs. Williams's recipe on page 105. Marion Har- 
land's favorite recipe was given in December. 























How successfully this table set for 
the cotton luncheon catches the spirit 
of the entertainment, with its toy 
log cabin and china piccanianies, fa- 
vor spools of ‘‘cotton™ on each plate, 
cotton-boll candies, and cotton-rolled 
bread slices! The colors, too, carry 
out the natural tints of the cotton 
plant in bloom.—Below, one of the 
home-made baskets, a close imitation 
* ofa cotton-picker s basket, and filled 
* with cotton from which peeps a doll 
piccaninny s head 


cream with plenty of 
salt, and paprika, and 
beat the whole until 
it is white and fluffy; 
then fill into the 
brown “bolls,” and 
serve as glorified 
mashed potato, 
topped with a final dust- 

ing of paprika. 

The salad is served in brown- or graham- 
bread cases. For the graham bread use 
three cupfuls of graham meal, a cupful of 
flour, three teaspoonfuls of soda, and a 
teaspoonful of salt. Sift; add a cupful of 
molasses and two-and-a-half cupfuls of sour 
milk; steam. Make the cases by cutting 
two thin slices of the bread; sharply point 
them at one end, and round them at the 
other; fasten them together at the lower 
edges with tiny toothpicks or with white 
of egg. If you use the latter allow it to get 
firm before filling the cases with the salad, 
which should be topped with a whipped- 
cream mayonnaise dressing. Use any fruit 
salad for the filling—the Waldorf mixture is 
a good one. With the salad serve cream- 
cheese balls made with pointed sepals of 
bread encasing the seasoned cheese. Use 
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brown bread for the cases if 
graham bread was used for the a » paper. Tie the rolls with 
salad; and vice versa. A . cotton ribbon, and the il- 
clove is pressed into the F ; b —_lusion will be complete. 
rounded end fora stem. ’ i’ , Y The bonbons may be 
The kinds of bread ff 4 ‘ | varied. Usemarshmal- 
that are adaptable to i ” i i} lows rolled into shape 
this molding are the mo- ¢ y/ + whenslightly warmed, 
lasses mixtures, not those f and decorated with 
in which sugar is used for candied-ginger sepals, 
sweetening. Excellent pro- or make these sepals 
portions for the brown bread = of chocolate frosting, 
are: a cupful of rye-meal, ahalf- Candies dotting with brown 
cupful of corn-meal, one-and-a- for the cotton lunch- chocolate seeds. 
half cupfuls of graham flour, a a vend Plain fondant 
teaspoonful of salt, and three- may be flavored 
fourths of a teaspoonful of soda. Sift and decorated 
all, add three-fourths of a cupful of with the gin- 
molasses, and two cupfuls of sour milk, ger sepals; or 
or one-and-three-quarters cupfuls of use peppermint 
sweet milk or water. Mix well,and steam in fondant with 
chocolate sepals. Still 

another candy com- 


bination is cocoanut- 
creams decorated like 
the marshmallows. 

If ice-creams are de- 
sired, the cases may 
be small squares of 
stiff new canvas lined 
with waxed paper. In 
these are placed the 
blocks of ice-cream; the 
canvas is then folded 
and tied with twine 
Se, i in three bow-knots 

ee across the top. When 


the knots are untied 

“< J the paper-lined canvas 
™ The et potato pie with 

its cover of iowthcag ek wie ech like 


will lie flat and the 
im» cover nf cotton-betting looks like cream be ready for eating. 
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a well-buttered mold 
three and a half hours. 
In serving the sweet po- 
tato pie use a cover of bristol 
board, lined with waxed paper, and 
pile the fluffy cotton on top of it. 
Add a narrow brown satin loop 
for the center, so that the cover 
may be easily removed for serving. 
The same idea could be carried 
out if chicken en casserole were 
substituted for the ham. 


The sandwiches are merely thin Like packets from the Red Cros case —bread-and-butter 
i i in cott ich i tect ° per. 
slices of bread and butter rolled ar: naapet paramos tod ene tlle ed ev 


in a casing of thin cotton wadding 

















Every article described in 
these pages has been 
tested by experts in the 
Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. One and all they 
will do what the manufac- 
turers say they will do. Only 
in the matter of time are the 
tests lacking in completeness; 
it is manifestly impossible to 
subject an appliance of any kind 


to the wear and tear of daily uss = me i 
through weeks and months. The compo- US 
sition of an article and the probabilities A 
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Little Gem and Spengler Apple-Corers 


The Little Gem is an especially handy tool for 
coring apples or other fruit. It is intended for use 
after the apples have been halved or quartered and 
can be so guided that only a minimum of pulp is re- 
moved. It can not be used for whole apples. 

But the Spengler corer is excellent for that purpose. 
It cores with a minimum of waste, and, being made 
of German silver, it imparts no metallic taste to the 
apple, and, best of all, can not rust. Both tools will 
find many uses in every kitchen. The Little Gem 
is made by F. E. Cross, Spowegan, Maine. 
Price, 10 cents. The Spengler is made 
by the Spengler Bros. Co., 30 East Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ill. Price, 25 cents. 











Five-in-One Sifter 


The Five-in-One Sifter for spices 
will be found a great conven- __ 
ience for the mixing-table. © 
It isa tightly covered tin can 
holding five pasteboard cyl- 
inders each with a perforated 
cover. Thetin box cover is |= 
revolved so that its single “———~ 
hole is directly over the par- 
ticular spice desired. When 
not in use this hole can be so 
maneuvered that all the spice boxes are tightly 
covered. The whole device is compact, and provides 
for the five spices most commonly used in cooking. 
Made by the Schiller Mfg. Co., 2530 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. Price, 50 cents. 





Indoor Clothes-Dryer 


Most indoor drying-frames are annoyances be- 
cause the fixtures are more or less in the way even 
when they are not in use. The American Clothes- 
Dryer is a side-wall fixture, adaptable to three ele- 
vations, the highest of which brings it near the ceil- 
ing where it not only benefits from the greater 
warmth at the top of the room, in drying the clothes, 
but at the same time is absolutely out of the way. 
When not in use the whole fixture is flat against the 
wall. Itismade by W. E. Adams, 590 Lenox Avenue, 
N.Y. City, in either japanned or nickel finish. Prices, 
$1.11 and $1.35 (within the first postal zone). 


Birthday-Cake Board 


A birthday cake must be decorated with candles. 
This board will do for the cake for any member of 
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Corers that meet the test—the big one for whole apples, 
and the little one for halves and quarters 












of its continuing to give 
good service are con- 
sidered, but we cannot 
predict its length of use- i 
fulness. Inany case where | 
an article approved by the J 

















































j j Institute has, under fair 

jjf usage, broken down un- ; 
Yi 4 reasonably soon, it should be 
dA 


<a J reported to the Institute. It 
A is the aim of both the Institute 
—<—— and of the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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the family.without affecting the cake itself. The | 
board is circular, and is equipped with holes of a } 
size to hold securely the standard birthday-cake ' 
candles. The cake is placed in the center, and it is 
suggested that white candles be used, save for the 
exact number required to toll off the years, which 
may be of any desired color—pink for the children, 
green for the grown ups, and violet for the grand- 
parents. The board comes in three sizes, with 21 
or 64 or 96 candle-holes. It is made by N. W. Bos- 
worth, 313 Keyes Ave., Watertown, New York. { 
Prices, 25 cents, 35 cents, and 50 cents, respectively. f 


Peerless Fruit and Vegetable Eyer 


Really economical peeling of potatoes can not 
be done successfully unless the eyes of the i 
potatoes are removed separately. This f 
the Peerless Eyer will do very effi- 
ciently. It can be used on all k 

tubers, as well as on pineapple 
and other fruits. A potato i 
“ball” of novel shape can | 
also be made and makes a ; 
new and attractive garnish. | 
The steel edge of the tool is 
sharp, and its shape makes 
either a large or a very small 
hole possible. It is made 
by the Hardware Specialty 
Manufacturing Co., 4410-18 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Price, ro cents. 







New Standard Sanitaire, and 
Rollman Food-Choppers 


A food-chopper is no novelty. But 
the New Standard Sanitaire has an 
exceptionally convenient feature in that 
the food reservoir is 
hinged in two sections 
and can be quickly 
separated for cleaning 
and thorough scalding. 
It is this latter treat- 
ment that is impor- 
tant in preventing all 
possibility of flavor 
being imparted to the 
food chopped. This 
chopper is made by 
New Standard Hard- 
ware Works, Mount 
Joy, Pa. Prices, $1.00 


One quick twist of the wrist. and 
out comes the offending spot from 
potato, pineapple, etc. 
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to $5.00, de- 
pending upon 
size. 

Another nov- 
elty in food- 
choppers is a 
miniature one 
so small as to 
appear ineffec- 
tive; yet its ca- 
pacity for work 
is amazing. The 
reservoir holds 
only about one- 
fourth cup of 
material, yet a 
half-cup of pea- 
nut butter was 
made in slightly 
less time than in 
the larger mod- 
el made by the same firm. The miniature has as 
wide a range of knives as the large choppers, and 
this device is “just the thing” for the small kitch- 
en. This chopper also is hinged, for easy cleaning. 
Made by the Rollman Mfg. 

Co., Mount Joy, Pa. Price, | 
75 cents. 


Quick-Catch Clips 


These clips furnish a quick 
and sure method of fastening 
an ironing-board cover so that 
it is taut and smooth and yet 
can be quickly removed for 
laundering. The clips are gun 
metal in color and come in 
sets of six. They are to be 
screwed to the back of the 
ironing-board by one center 
screw in each and should be 
placed at equal distances apart. Each clip is toothed 
at both ends, and there is just enough spring im- 
parted by the center screw to make a tight grip 
possible. The teeth are shallow, so there is no un- 
due strain on the fabric. They are made by the 
Ironing-Board Clip Company, Station B, Cleveland, 
O. Price, 25 cents per set. 


Peter Rabbit Hot-Water Bottle 


Peter Rabbit has long been dear to the hearts of 
small people. This hot-water bottle, of pint size, 
is dressed up in Peter Rabbit’s blue coat and white 
trousers, and when filled with warm water it proves 
a delightful ‘go-to-sleep” companion for the child. 
When filled with hot water Peter Rabbit will soothe 
many of the sharp pains of childhood, a hot-water 
bottle being especially welcome in cases of earache 
or toothache. This useful toy is made, together 
with Peter’s sister, Patty Comfort, by Mistress 
Patty C. Comfort, North Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Price, $1.00. 


Christy Kitchen Spatula 


A spatula will do many things in kitchen use that 
a knife can not do. So useful is it that, once in- 
stalled, no housekeeper will be without one. The 
Christy is just long enough and just wide enough 
for efficiency, while, like all Christy knives, it has 
the steel-wire handle that insures cleanliness and 


The food- 

boxes on both 

these food- 

choppers are 

hinged for 

easy clean- 

ing. The 

small 

chopper 

holds just a quarter of a cupful, but is 
quick, and as efficient as the larger one 


Once screw these clips to the back of your ironing- 
board, and away goes the bugaboo of 
changing the covers 


durability. The spatula 
is made by the Christy 
Knife Company, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. Price, 25 
cents. 


Kleen Kups 


These new containers 
for winter jams and mar- 
malades are made of 
cardboard impregnated 
with paraffin. They are 
equipped with tight cov- 
ers, and are excellent for 
household storage. They 
are opaque, hence jellies 
will keep without change 
of color. If carefully 
washed they may be 
used a second time. Ster- 
ilize by dipping quickly 
in and out® of boiling 
water. They may be 
shipped by express if packed carefully in sawdust, 

but they can not safely be sent 
by parcel post, as the rough 
treatment often crushes the 
container. They are made in 
six sizes, by the American 
Mono Service Company, Ver- 
ona Avenue and Oraton 
Street, Newark, N. J. Price, 
15 cents a dozen, and up, de- 
pending on size. 


A toy and a comfort is Peter 
Rabbit—a hot-water bottle 
dressed up as a doll 


Discontinued 


The Combination Ironing- 
Table described in the issue 
of April, 1914, can no longer be 
obtained. The Reed Manufac- 
turing Co., Springfield, Ohio, have notified the Insti- 
tute that they are to discontinue its manufacture. 


Simplex Indispensable Water-Heater 


This is a nickel-plated electric cup for heating 
small quantities of water conveniently and quickly 
and may be used wherever there is a light socket. 
The heating-element is ad- «0p. 
justed with a fusible plug that ¢ 
melts at a very low temper- 
ature, and thus prevents “burn- 
ing out.” At a ten-cent rate the 
cost for cur- 
rent is 5% 
cents per 
hour. Made 
by the Sim- 
plex Electric 
Heating Co., 
Cambridge, No more broken jelly-glasses—if you use 
Mass. Frices, these paraffin-covered cups, the 
$5 and $6. latest thing in “paper cups” 


Bulletin No. 1 Almost Out of Print 


We still have a limited number of the Institute 
Bulletin No. 1,‘‘Efficiency Kitchens””—price 15 cents 
a copy. To insure their being filled, orders should 
be sent in at once. Address Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 128 East 23d Street, New York City. 
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What little things are you doing 


Discoveries wanted! 


to save yourself time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about your house? We'll 
pay at least one dollar for every available Discovery. We 


pay two dollars for extra good ones. 


Address (enclosing 


postage where return of unavailable material is desired), 
Discovery Editor, care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Cold Air and Baby, Too 


#We like to sleep in a room which has plenty of 
fresh, cold air in circulation, but the nights proved 
too cold for our little four-months-old baby. Al- 
though I covered her well, she invariably uncovered 
her hands and chest, and cried with cold toward 
morning. To remedy this I took half of a discarded 
blanket, folded it double, and sewed it up, so as to 
form a roomy sleeping-bag. I put a drawing-string 
several inches from the top. At night I now put 
baby in, draw the string comfortably snug around 
her neck, and tuck her into her bed. The ruffle at 
the top keeps her face warm,.and the width of the 
bag leaves room for her to throw her arms and feet 
about. Now she sleeps soundly, warm and safe 
all night, and we enjoy having our room filled with 
fresh, cold air. Mrs E. S., Wash. 


A Novel Marshmallow Toast 


#Here is a plan by which you can have a 
marshmallow toast even if you have not a fireplace 
in your house. Hollow out enough halves of 
orange or grape-fruits to have a bowl-like skin for 
half the number of your guests. When time for the 
toast arrives have your guests sit on the floor (unless 
you have enough tables for easy serving). Between 
each two people place one skin partly filled with 
alcohol and placed on a plate. Provide wooden 
meat-skewers for toasters. After passing the marsh- 
mallows and lighting the alcohol turn out the other 
lights in the room and you will have a very pretty 
effect, with good “toasts” resulting. The skewers 
are long enough, and they will not burn easily. 
There is no danger in burning alcohol this way, for 
only the»vapor burns, but of course precautions 
must be taken against upsetting the skins. We have 
used this plan repeatedly, and it has been a huge 
success in every case. R. E. D., Pa. 


Darning Boys’ Stockings 


# Boys of twelve or thereabouts are prone to wear 
out the heels of their stockings while the younger 
fellows are generally harder on the legs and knees of 
theirs. I have found that by slipping the smaller 
stocking, worn out at the knee, inside the larger one 
which is worn at the heel, so that the heels come to- 
gether, and stretching the two heels over my darner, 
I can then darn the worn stocking down to the good 
heel underneath. Next, I cut the under stocking 
away, around the darning—and my big boy’s stock- 
ing is then good for another term of wear. 
Mrs. E. M. H., Wash. 


Noah’s Ark to the Rescue! 


#While my small daughter was convalescing we 
faced such an array of medicine bottles that there was 
a whimpering-spell at each dose. To overcome this 
I glued to the top of each cork a small figure from a 
Noah’s ark, and made out a program which read 
like this: “Eight o’clock, the flamingo; nine, the 
camel; twelve, the kangaroo; two, Noah himself; 
four, Shem; five, the rabbit.” From that moment 
we had no trouble; the little patient herself kept 
track of the medicine, her interest being centered in 
the creature which squatted on the cork. 
Be Os Cog Ak, 


Home-made Card Index 


#1 soaked the paper off three cigar boxes and 
bought white cards and yellow divisional cards to 
fit the three boxes for less than a dollar. One box 
I keep in the sewing-room, filing everything I wish 
to note in that line. Another box is kept in a kitchen 
drawer, and contains loose recipes which are type- 
written on the cards and filed, each under its 
class. In the third box is filed general household 
information. 


A Bedtime Charm 


#The small fry were always willing to go to bed 
when Auntie Peggie was around. Upon stern inves- 
tigation we found that our shrewd auntie in addition 
to a delightful bedtime story always produced two 
boxes of scented talcum powder of which she gave 
each child her choice. After a period of great delib- 
eration the choice would be made, and auntie would 
rub each back with the desired kind. Certainly 
there is no more effective way of getting a fretful 
five-year-old into a calm state of mind than by rub- 
bing his spine with powder! M. D., Mass. 


To Clean Glass Oven-Doors 


#Glass-front ovens are frequently complained of as 
not sufficiently light and clear to be satisfactory. 
Such glass doors will do their duty if the house- 
keeper does hers, for the glass needs frequent 
thorough washing on both sides with some fine 
scouring-powder or scouring-soap; ordinary soap 
and water will not accomplish the results desired, 
as in baking the fumes and steam generated some- 
times make a coating difficult to remove. In 
addition a small search-light may be used where 
stoves are not well placed for light. 
R. M. F. B., Fla. 
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Stains and their “Antidotes” 


#Head a piece of cardboard or stiff paper as above; 
write below: Coffee, Tea, Fruit, Grass, etc., etc., 
in each instance giving the “antidote,” or substance 
which is to be used to remove the stain. Hang the 
card above your wash-tubs, and be sure to add tc 
the list each new proved stain-remover, as you learn 
of it. Mrs. D. A. L., N. ¥. 


A Good Apron 


#The sleeves and waist of an ordinary house-dress 
always wear out first, and the woman who is eco- 
nomical dislikes to throw them away, though they 
never look well when patched. I cut off the skirt 
at the waist, and open it to the bottom, hemming 
each side; and put ona belt. Then it makes a most 
excellent kitchen-apron. Mrs. B., N. J. 


Cleaning the Cleaner 


Frequent washing of the dustless dusters is ill- 
advisable, even of those which are advertised as 
washable. I clean mine by pinning it to the carpet 
by the corners and running the vacuum cleaner 
over it. One minute’s use of the cleaner makes the 
duster like new, without in any way affecting its 
chemical properties. Mrs. W. B. H., N. Y. 


To Save Baby from Tumbles 


Fasten a door-hook to the back of the baby’s high 
chair, and a screw-eye in the wall. Hook the chair 
to the wall when it is not in use at the table, and 
baby will be saved many falls when he climbs into his 
chair. Mrs. C. K. McD., Ariz. 


For Stubborn Screws 


@Have you ever tussled in vain to withdraw a 
rusty screw? Just apply a very hot iron to the head 
of the screw, and use the screw-driver while the head 
is still hot, and the screw will come out easily. 

S. J. S., Wash. 


Old Phonograph Needles 


#1 have discovered that old Victrola needles, when 
shaken up with lukewarm, soapy water, are the best 
of agents for cleaning the inside of water-bottles, 
vinegar cruets, etc. Rice is good, but the old needles 
“beat it all hollow,” cleaning the glass perfectly and 
without scratching jt. H. M. J., Me. 


Nursery Pads 


#The squares of nursery padding under my baby 
used to slide about or wrinkle up unless I pinned 
them to the mattress. I find it is much easier and 
quicker to tie. them to the spokes of the crib, with 
pieces of tape eighteen inches long, which I sew in 


each corner of the pad. 


Make the Brooms Last 


#When I first began housekeeping my brooms 
lasted about half as long as they do now. They soon 
became one-sided in spite of all my efforts to hold 
the broom each time with the side opposite me 
which had been toward me at the previous sweep- 
ing. And such a bother! Then a dear old lady 
who had kept house many years came to my rescue. 
And this is the way I do now: Each wash-day, after 
the clothes are all boiled, I dip my brooms for a mo- 
ment in the boiling soapy suds. Then I shake them 
as free of water as possible, and hang them upon a 
nail by the screw-eye put in the end of the handle for 
that purpose. Underneath I slip an old newspaper 


BE. E., Pa. 
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to catch any drippings. If there is any 
to lopsidedness I press the brush into 
it is wet and pliable. It is all a very sim 
tion and takes but a few moments, but it hones vies 
brooms clean, in shape, and prevents them your 
growing brittle. You won’t have to buy a new broom 

“every other day,” if you will do this. 

Mrs W. F. F., Ore. 
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Dollies for Shut-Ins 


#1 have found much satisfaction and pleasure in 
cutting out figures for paper dolls from fashion mag- 
azines, putting a family of five or six in a stout 
envelope, and carrying them to the wards in chil- 
dren’s hospitals. Along with the uncolored figures 
I donate colored crépe or tissue paper, from which 
dresses can be made. The preparation or cutting 
out of these dolls affords nice, busy “work” for 
small girls at home, and the little gifts are surely ap- 
preciated by the unfortunate children in the hospi- 
tals. Mrs. C. C. B., Vt. 


Crochet-work Centers 


In preparing the linen centers for crochet-work I 
have found the following method to be of great help: 
With a lead pencil draw a circle the size needed on 
the linen; with the machine stitch along this line, 
then make a second row of stitching on the inside, 
about one-eighth of an inch from the first row. Trim 
the cloth as close as possible to the first row of stitch- 
ing, and it will now be ready for the crochet-work. 
Stitching on the machine does away with hemming, 
which is somewhat clumsy in heavy linen, and the 
second, or inside, row gives a line by which the 
crocheting may be made perfectly even. 
Miss B. C., Ga. 


Sick-Room Helps 


Furniture can be saved from the usual medicine 
stains if scarfs made of white table oilcloth are used. 
It will improve the appearance of the scarfs if they 
are edged with a cheap lace. These covers may be 
wiped off daily with a wet cloth, which performance 
is, in itself, of great assistance in keeping down the 
dust. Mrs. S. S. F., Calif. 


To Economize in Sewing 

#Disliking sewing, and having four growing chil- 
dren to clothe, I experimented in the following man- 
ner, and with wonderful results. Instead of having 
an immense washing done once a week I had my 
laundress come again on Fridays and launder all the 
clothes that had accumulated since, Monday. In 
this way the children can wear their clothing twice 
in the same week, and they need just half the number 
of garments that they did formerly. As the clothes 
are outgrown in one season, anyhow, why not get 
the full use of them and make new ones each year, 
instead of having piles of faded and outgrown gar- 
ments each year to throw away? Just try my plan 
for one season, and note the saving of time and work. 

Mrs. R. L. U., Va. 


“A Home-Mending Method 


#The elbowed glass drainer of our refrigerator was 
dipped into hot water one day while it was being 
cleansed, and cracked so extensively that it leaked 
badly. It could not be replaced in less than ten 
days, so I plunged the glass into liquefied paraffin 
until it was well coated outside. That happened 
two years ago. The mended elbow is still in com- 


mission, and is perfectly water-tight. 1. ¢. c., D. ¢. 








